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SIXTY-THREE ANSWER 
FIRST FOOTBALL CALL 



TWELVE LETTER MEN INCLUDED 
IN WILDCAT SQUAD 



cessive years. Also expected to as- 
sist with football is A. R. "Monk" 
Edwards, former Aggie end. 

UNIFORMS TO SIXTY-THREE 

The 63 who have checked out uni- 
forms are as follows: 



Aggie* Onen Season Agnlnst Bethnny 

September 29» In First Senson 

for New Big Six 

Conferenee 

Sixty-three husky young men had 
checked out football uniforms from 
Assistant Coach F. P. Root when the 
first practice of the season was held 
Monday, September 17, under Coach 
A. N. "Bo" McMillin. 

Only a dozen letter men were in- 
cluded in the list, and one of these, 
big George "Babe" Lyon, can be 
used only sparingly, at least during 
the early part of the season. Lyon, 
a 200-pound two-letter tackle, had 
an influenza attack last winter and 
the doctor is keeping a close watch 
on the condition of his heart. 

The dozen letter men represent 
considerable of a "shrinkage" from 
the 16 or 17 expected back at the 
beginning of the summer. Dee J. 
Householder, captain-elect; Harold 
Stover, Goddard, guard, and S. M. 
Neely, Hopewell, end, were among 
those failing to return. Coach Mc- 
Millin does not expect to call an elec- 
tion for a new captain, but probably 
will appoint a temporary captain for 
each game. 

PROSPECTS FAIRLY GOOD 

In spite of the loss of the letter 
men, prospects were reasonably good 
because of the high percentage of 
last year's freshman varsity which 
returned to school. Included among 
the sopnomores were Price Swartz, 
Everest, fullback; Alex Nigro, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., H. R. Weller, Olathe, 
and W. H. Meissinger, Abilene, half- 
backs; William Bokenkroger, Sa- 
betha, and William Daniels, Luray, 
ends not to mention a half dozen 
others who will press the varsity 
men hard for positions. 

Returning letter men include the 
following: Marion Evans, Gove, and 
J. F. Smerchek, Cleburne, halfbacks; 
M. B. Pearson, Manhattan, and R. 
E Sanders, Burlington, centers; Joe 
Anderson, Salina, and Joe Limes, 
La Harpe, quarterbacks; William 
Towler, Topeka, end; K. C. Bau- 
man, Salina, C. O. Tackwell, Manhat- 
tan and E. C. McBurney, Newton, 
guards; George Lyon, Manhattan, 
tackle, and A. H. Freeman, Hoxie, 
fullback. 

r F "Chief" Sanders of Larned, 
speedy one-letter halfback, has a 
slight chance of being declared eli- 
gible in which case he will be a valu- 
able addition to the Wildcat back- 
field. 

The Aggies start their first season 
this fall in the new "Big Six" con- 
ference, otherwise known as the Mis- 
souri Valley Intercollegiate Athletic 
association, which includes the state 
universities of Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska; Iowa State college and 
the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege. 

PLAY BETHANY FIRST 

The Wildcats are the first Big Six 
team to get into action, playing Beth- 
any at Manhattan September 29, 
after only eleven days of practice. 
Bethany had been hard at work more 
than a week when the Aggies started 
practice, and are reported as having 
a strong team. 

This year the K. U. game on Oc- 
tober 20 will be Homecoming, and 
the Missouri game on November 10 
has been selected as "Parents' Day" 
the new title replacing that formerly 
used, of "Dad's Day." 

Assisting Coach McMillin at the 
first practice were Ward Haylett, 
formerly of Doane college, Crete, 
Neb.; Frank Root, assistant coach, 
and O. W. Maddox, a former football 
player under McMillin at Geneva col- 
lege, Beaver Falls, Pa. Haylett is 
head coach of track and will be 
coach of freshman football. Mad- 
dox, as a tackle at Geneva, made the 
Tri-State conference and Tri-State 
district all-star teams for two suc- 



Halfbacks— E. E. Damaen, Junction 
City; Marion Evans, Gove; Z. E. Wyant, 
Topeka; H. R. Weller, Olathe; F. G. 
Knorr, Savannah, Mo.; J. F. Smerchek, 
Cleburne; W. H. Meissinger, Abilene; 
K. A. Boyd, Irving; Alex Nigro, Kan- 




TAMPERED STUDENTS 
LIKE PAMPERED LAMBS' 

BOTH EVENTUALLY GET HELPLESS, 
SAYS PHESIDENT FAHHELL 



ALVIN N. McMILLIN 
"Ilo" is the new "I will" man of the 
Wildcat*. 



.sas City, Mo.; G. E. Meredith, Junction 
City; R. A. Bell, Beverly; Virgil Fair- 
child, Wichita. 

Centers — M. B. Pearson, Manhattan; 
R. B. Sanders, Burlington. 

Quarterbacks— W. E. Piatt, Manhat- 
tan; Joe Anderson, Salina; M. H. 
Swartz, Manhattan; Joe Limes, La 
Harpe. 

Ends — Chester Ehrlich, South Cedar; 
A W. Broady, Plains; William Boken- 
kroger, Plain:;; W. W. Daniels, Luray; 
R P. Mason, Cawker City; H. A. Dim- 
mitt, Las Vegas, N. M.; George F. Gra- 
fel, Herndon; E. S. Schultz; E. P. Law- 
rence, Eads, Colo.; C. L. Burch, Man- 
hattan; V. H. Leonard, Richland; Wil- 
liam Fowler, Topeka. 

Guards — L. C. Fiser, Mahaska; Le 
Roy Kepley, Chanute; Alfred M. Mey- 
ers Merrlam; K. C. Bauman, Salina; 
T F Guthrie, Saffordville; C. O. Tack- 
well,' Manhattan; F. G. Smith, Potwin; 
R. IJ. Smith, Herington; C. E. Nutter, 
Manhattan; 10. C. McBurney, Newton; 
G. H. Errington, Ruleton; J. A. Stew- 
art, Manhattan; E. O. Habinger, Bush- 
ton. 

Tackles — Marion Flick, Goodland; R. 
J. Campbell, Herington; Frank Edlin, 
Herington; E. D. Welch, Oswego; John 
Reed, Manhattan; E. E. Reber, Manhat- 
tan; George Lyon, Manhattan; P. E. 
lirookover; J. J. Yeager, Bazaar; D. M. 
Telford, Manhattan; E. E. Stockebrand, 
Yates Center; T. \V. Hicks, Norton; W. 
.1. Braun, Council Grove. 

Fullbacks — Price Swartz, Everest; A. 
II. Freeman, Hoxie; Keith Shay, Mil- 
tonvale. 

K. S. A. C. DEANS HELP 

IN RESEARCH PROJECT 



Doctor Justin and Demi ('nil Visit Six 

States to Study I.mikI Grunt 

Colleges 

Dr. Margaret Justin, dean of the 
division of home economics, and 
Dean L. E. Call of the division of 
agriculture at the college, have each 
recently completed an allotted part 
of a huge project in research of land 
grant colleges. They were appointed 
to make the study last summer by 
the director of the national bureau 
of education. 

The purpose of the survey, for 
which an appropriation was made by 
congress at the request of colleges 
in the winter of 1926-27, is to deter- 
mine the methods employed at the 
various institutions and to make 
available to the public what these 
institutions do. 

Doctor Justin's study had to do 
with home economics work at schools 
in New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada and Utah. Dean 
Call's division of study was in re- 
search and graduate work. In com- 
pleting his part of the survey he 
visited institutions in Nebraska, Col- 
orado, California, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Kansas. A comparison of 
the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege and other institutions which he 
visited constituted his talk in stu- 
dent assembly in the college audi- 
torium yesterday morning. 



W. E. Ireland, of Board of Regents, 

Introdueed to Student* at Opening 

Convoentlon of Sixty-sixth 

Annual Session 

Self - pampered college students 
were likened to the hand-fed, pam- 
pered lambs of Asia Minor by Presi- 
dent F. D. Farrell in his address at 
the opening college student assembly 
on Wednesday, September 12. "These 
lambs are carried back and forth to 
the grass plots, and stuffed by hand," 
he said. "Eventually they become 
completely helpless." 

The president asked the question, 
"Shall We Educate or Pamper?" as 
the title of his address. 

"Sooner or later every college stu- 
dent decides, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, whether he is to do one or 
the other of two opposite things — 
educate himself or pamper himself," 
said Doctor Farrell. 

"The word educate comes from the 
Latin educare, to lead out or to draw 
out; to develop inherent powers. 
Education can come only from with- 
in. No instructor, however compe- 
tent, can supply it. Instructors can 
inspire, guide, and inform you, but 
you must educate yourselves. 

"The word pamper comes from a 
Low German word pampen, meaning 
to live luxuriously. This word is 
related to another, pampc, which 
means 'pap* or 'soft food for in- 
fants'." 

"The decision that a student 
makes with reference to these two 
opposing procedures determines 
whether he is to live a life of use- 
fulness and happiness or to drag out 
an existence of unhappiness, futility, 
and cynicism. 

MUST MAKE OWN DECISION 

"Nobody but himself can make the 
decision for the student. He makes 
his decision when confronted with 
difficult situations; situations that 
are difficult physically, mentally, 
spiritually, or morally." 

President Farrell then touched on 
a few typical situations of the kind 
confronting students when the latter 
make the momentous decision. 

"The first is the situation requir- 
ing that one must work if one is to 
succeed as a student," he said. "It 
is extremely important that a stu- 
dent form the habit of doing his 
work well every day. 

"The student who decides to edu- 
cate himself decides to work, and 
soon learns to get joy out of work- 
ing." 

Homesickness was characterized 
by President Farrell as "a normal, 
brief, and almost universal experi- 
ence, harmless unless one allows it 
to cause him to decide to pamper 
rather than educate himself." 

Touching on homesickness "ac- 
centuated by failure to be invited 
to join some organization" President 
Farrell said, "one must learn to 
stand on his own feet. If he does 
this and determines to educate him- 
self, in time he will have opportunity 
to refuse invitations to join almost 
numberless organizations." 

ECONOMY AN ACHIEVEMENT 

The ability to resist the pressure 
to spend money extravagantly was 
characterized as "an important 
achievement." 

In closing, Doctor Farrell men- 
tioned "the temptation to commit 
acts that will embarrass and humili- 
ate the student and bring sorrow to 
his parents — such as cheating, steal- 
ing, and other forms of dishonorable 
behavior." 

"Students who decide to pamper 
themselves sometimes surrender to 
these temptations and then immedi- 
ately become remorseful for them- 
selves and sorry for their parents," 
he said. "They should think of those 
things beforehand 



Manhattan churches was recom- 
mended. 

The opening assembly came at 
11 o'clock on the third day of regis- 
tration, and the college bell rang out 
after a month's silence. Following 
the singing of "Alma Mater" the 
Rev. B. A. Rogers, student pastor of 
the First Methodist Episcopal church, 
of Manhattan, gave the invocation. 
President Farrell then introduced W. 
E. Ireland, of Yates Center, member 
of the state board of regents, to the 
students. 

Usual first week activities followed 
the opening assembly, except that 
those for the freshmen were not so 
concentrated as in the past, and will 
be spread out over most of the first 
semester. Freshmen took intelli- 
gence tests the first two afternoons. 

The assembly opened the sixty- 
sixth annual session of the college. 



KANRED YIELDS 27.4 
BUSHELS IN 50 TESTS 



HAS 



HIGHEST AVERAGE IN 
OPEBATIVE PLOTS 



CO- 



INTELLIGENCE QUIZ IS 

INDICATION OF ABILITY 



Colleges Correlate Grades Made by Stu- 
dent In High School With 
I. ft. Rntlng 

Tests of reading, reasoning, and 
mathematical ability were given to 
840 freshmen at the Kansas State 
Agricultural college last week. Re- 
sults from these intelligence tests 
are used by the college administra- 
tors in advising students and help- 
ing them to adjust their work to 
their capacities. 

Scores from the tests are combined 
with high school grades to give an 
index of the students* general mental 
capacity. The predictive value of 
test scores is shown by the fact that 
more than two-thirds of all who are 
elected to Phi Kappa Phi, national 
honorary scholastic society, rank in 
the highest one-tenth of college 
freshmen when ranked according to 
their intelligence test scores, Dr. J. 
C. Peterson, professor of psychology, 
said. Practically none are elected to 
this society who do not rank in the 
highest four-tenths. Of those in the 
lowest one-tenth, two-thirds fail in 
at least two freshman college sub- 
jects. 

Grades from the intelligence tests 
are not sent to the student but are 
given to him on request. Experi- 
ment shows that students who know 
their test scores do better work than 
those who do not know them. 

Formerly when subjective exami- 
nations prevailed in high schools and 
colleges, high school grades were of 
little value in predicting college suc- 
cess, but since objective tests have 
become so widespread in both high 
school and college there is a much 
closer agreement between grades in 
the two. The high school grades 
show the ambition, energy, and per- 
sistence of the student, explained Dr. 
J. C. Peterson, while these things are 
not measured by the intelligence 
tests. 

Questions intended to test the stu- 
dents' general knowledge, which 
have been given in former years, 
were not included in the tests this 
year. 



Turkey Avernged 27.1 Per Acre, Black- 
hull 20.3, Fulcaster 24.2 in Variety 
Comparisons All Over 
Kansas 

With an average yield of 27.4 
bushels per acre, Kanred wheat made 
a higher average production than 
other varieties of wheat tested this 
year in approximately 50 test plots 
in all sections of Kansas. The tests 
were conducted and the results re- 
ported by H. H. Laude and C. 0. 
Grandfield, supervisors of coopera- 
tive variety testing for the Kansas 
agricultural experiment station. 

Turkey wheat ranked a close sec- 
ond with 27.1 bushels, while three 
other varieties grown throughout 
Kansas yielded as follows: Super- 
hard Blackhull, 26.5 bushels; Black- 
hull, 26.3; and Fulcaster, 24.2. 

KANRED HAS ADVANTAGE 

In the last 16 years Kanred and 
Turkey have been compared in 679 
tests on Kansas farms, in which Kan- 
red has outyielded Turkey an aver- 
age of 2 bushels annually. In only 
one year did Turkey yield more, the 
cooperative test records show. Kan- 
red and Blackhull have been tested 
together since 1919 in 527 places in 
Kansas. Blackhull has outyielded 
Kanred in seven of these years by an 
average of 1.60 bushels per acre. 
Fulcaster ordinarily yields less than 
Turkey and Kanred in central and 
western Kansas chiefly because it is 
not as winterhardy and matures 
later. 

The supervisors' report shows that 
seasonal climatic conditions influ- 
enced the yields this year to a great 
extent. Varied growth last fall due 
to sectional differences affected the 
stands of wheat, the stooling of the 
plants, and the ultimate yield. Gen- 
erally favorable spring conditions re- 
sulted in high yields of wheat in all 
sections. 



BLACKHULL LODGED BADLY 

Winterkilling, lodging, and test 
weight per bushel are shown for the 
Ave varieties by the following tables, 
the figures in columns one and two 
indicating the number of tests in 
which winterkilling or lodging was 

noticed: 

Winter- Test 

Variety killing Lodging weight 



Kanred 
Turkey 

Superhd Blkhull 
Blackhull 
Fulcaster 



!> 
11 
24 
22 
36 



16 
11 
15 
15 



5R.3 
5i).8 
fil.3 
61.0 
58.9 



RUSSELL IS DIRECTOR 

OF LARGE AGGIE BAND 



Organisation of 88 Pieces Has Been 
Formed Within Week 

Prospects for a successful K. S. A. 
C. band this year are good, according 
to Myron Russell, director of the or- 
ganization. With school in session 
less than a week, Russell finds he 
has 88 members working for places 
in the band. Of these, 47 have 
played in the organization before 
this year, and 41 are entirely new. 

Russell, who was graduated from 
the college in 1927, succeeds Prof. 
R. B. Gordon as director of the Ag- 
gie band. 



Gladys Suitor Edits Collegian 

The Kansas State Collegian, K. S. 
A. C. student newspaper, will be ed- 
ited this fall by Gladys Suiter of 
Macksville. Solon T. Kimball, Man- 
Use of the spiritual guidance oflhattan, is business manager. 



The varieties may be divided into 
three groups, according to the re- 
port. Kanred and Turkey were the 
hardiest of the group, having been 
injured in only 9 and 11 respectively 
of 59 tests in which observations 
were made. Blackhull and Super- 
hard Blackhull were intermediate, 
being injured in 22 and 24 tests re- 
spectively. Fulcaster represents the 
least hardy group with loss in 36 of 
the same tests. 

TEST EASTERN VARIETIES 

These varieties with others were 
tested in eastern Kansas also. The 
data on these tests show that Kanred 
maintained its high yield over east- 
ern Kansas as well as in the main 
wheat belt of the state. In the south- 
east and on very fertile or bottom 
land soil in northeastern Kansas Kan- 
red is not as satisfactory as a good 
soft wheat. 

"Harvest Queen and Michigan 
Wonder are both well adapted In 
northeast Kansas," the report says. 
"They yielded nearly the same — 27.1 
and 26.6 bushels — this year as they 
have for four years. Blackhull and 
Superhard Blackhull averaged the 
same — 25.5 bushels — in eastern Kan- 
sas which is in line with previous 
records." 

Yields of other varieties in eastern 
Kansas were: Turkey, 26 bushels; 
Poole, 25.5; Fultz, 25.1; Fulcaster, 
24.8; and Currell, 23.8. 
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III SIMONS AS IT IS — AND IS NOT 

A business man who a little while 
ago was a college professor published 
for his friends a circular letter in an- 
swer to their question many times 
repeated, "How do you like business 
life?" It is a frank answer and a 
penetrating criticism of business to- 
day made by a man who might have 
been a social engineer. He says in 
part: 

In business there Is no time to de- 
velop the power to think — broadly, 
philosophically. Yes, one may ration- 
alize about business — paint it to be 
noble and exalting, scripturally perfect 
— but searching, penetrating thought 
that embraces life Is not consonant 
with business. 

Self-preservation is the driving mo- 
tive of business. Business is always 
on the point of being dashed to pieces 
on the rock of its own overhead. The 
treadmill must be kept going. The 
faster the pace, the faster the mill — 
the faster the mill, the faster must be 
the pace. There is no time to pause 
and think. Progress? No, speed! 

Thought is a vestigial remain with 
me. Sometimes I experience a throw- 
back when thought recovers a momen- 
tary power to function. Its illusory 
vitality vanishes when telephones ring, 
wires arrive, truckmen call for instruc- 
tions, dock gangs demand shipping or- 
ders, foremen come in with problems 
for immediate action. 

To be sure, we are making Improve- 
ments. Mechanical changes, modifica- 
tions in technique, expansion, adapta- 
tion to new competitive forces — they 
are seriously considered and painstak- 
ingly developed. They are part of 
every day's work. We call them con- 
structive. They give play to the high 
ingenuity of a cross-word puzzle. 

But these things are not fundamen- 
tal. They do not bring order into the 
•chaos of modern enterprise. There is 
indeed an integration of effort in com- 
petitive Industrialism. It Is forced. 
Wholesale destruction is concomitant 
with the trial-and-error course of prog- 
ress that we pursue. Business centers 
its mind on its parts. A vision of 
■each part as a function of the whole 
is essential to truly constructive eco- 
nomic life. 

Will business develop this vision? 
I am skeptical. It is too busy. It 
does not have time to think. 

Recognizing some truth In the 
criticisms of the satirists who poke 
fun at the rationalizations of busi- 
ness men who would represent busi- 
ness to be something that it is not, 
this business man-critic adds that 
there is no questioning the fact that 
business men are receptive to worthy 
public causes, that they are benevo- 
lent and humanitarian. 

"But this," he cautions, "is but 
the refined code of warring commer- 
cial sm just as the feudal knights 
rai. cd turbulent anarchy to the gal- 
lant art of chivalry." 

Probably this teacher who has en- 
tered business is a little inclined to 
lean over backwards with his frank- 
ness. Certain it is that business to- 
day, be it haphazard, wasteful, and 
unthinking, is attracting some of the 
best minds of the land. Possibly the 
dominance of business in western 
civilization, as at least one profound 
student of contemporary history be- 
lieves, is a sign of decline. Members 
of this society might as well face the 
facts as they are and make the best 
of them. If business is the dominat- 
ing influence in American and Euro- 
pean society of today, then dominat- 
ing minds of this period are likely 
to be iinding satisfaction in business. 
And the little men, who would have 
it what it is not and never can be, 
they will find employment in more 
romantic trades. 



ist's sense in color and form. I wish 
I could commend the art with which 
so many redden their lips with fierce 
color. Even lovely girls yield to this 
hideous fashion. It is the mass mood 
of youth for the moment. It will 
probably vanish in another year or 
two. The girls are so naturally 
charming that they do not need the 
arts of the demi-mondalne, who must 
conceal the withering of her fresh- 
ness. They almost all have an In- 
tellectual eagerness. It yet remains 
to be seen -what this eagerness of 
American women for ideas tends to, 
what discovery for themselves or for 
life. I feel at present their eager- 
ness is like bubbles under water, try- 
ing to rise, to come to their own nat- 
ural air. So they may move to the 
creation of a new feminine type, per- 
haps hermaphrodite psychically, fus 
ing the intellectual and the emo- 
tional. — An impression of America, 
by AE in the Saturday Review of 
Literature. 



FARM MILLIONS LOST IN WASTE 

The essential soundness of the 
farming business is attested by its 
ability to flourish in the face of 
wastes that would wreck any other 
industry. 

Speculate a moment on the situa- 
tion that would prevail if all or most 
of the preventable wastes and losses 
were avoided. 

Twenty million dollars' worth of 
fluid milk a year is rejected and re- 
turned to the dairymen who failed 
to keep it clean and cold, the depart- 
ment of agriculture estimates. 

Farm fires, usually caused by light- 
ning, defective heating, or chimneys 
and carelessness with matches, gaso 
line, or wiring, all preventable, cost 
$150,000,000 a year besides 3,500 
farm lives. 

No one can estimate the waste of 
feed and labor involved in giving 
salable hay and grain to livestock 
and poultry Infested with worms, 
parasites, and diseases, nearly all 
preventable. That loss must run in- 
to eight or nine figures and two com- 
mas. 

An enormous total of human labor 
is dissipated in the cultivation of 
fields whose returns are low because 
fertility has been spent without ade- 
quate effort to bring it up. 

Who can tell how many hours of 
toil are ill paid because applied to 
soil that has not been refreshed with 
legume rotations nor stimulated with 
commercial fertilizers? Or even how 
much work is unprofitable because 
untested and uncertain seeds are 
sown? 

Corn is fed to animals that bring 
sad returns because It is not properly 
balanced with protein feeds. 

Balanced feeds are wasted because 
poured into untested cows with 
scrub ancestry. 

Fourteen per cent of the hogman's 
feed is utterly destroyed because he 
actually sells only 56 per cent of the 
pigs farrowed. A dead pig repre- 
sents a loss of all that he has eaten 
and a share of the cost of keeping 
his mother. 

Fourteen per cent is not a bad 
rate of profit. 

Another department of agriculture 
estimate of destruction is appalling, 
even though conservatism is claimed 
for the guess that soil erosion car- 
ries off $200,0000,000 a year. Prac- 
tically no farming region is exempt 
from this loss — look at the streams 
after a rainstorm! 

Most of these destructions of po- 
tential farm profits are preventable. 
— Farm and Fireside. 



A HEW FEMININE TYPE? 
The women have almost standard- 
ized good taste in dress. It is rare 
to see a woman who offends the art- 



BOOKS 

Journalism and Typography 

"Printing for the Journalist," by 
Eric W. Allen. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. $2. 

When printing from movable types 
came into use nearly five centuries 
ago, the printer wrote, edited, and 
printed his own works, but as time 
advanced he became absorbed in the 
mechanics of the profession. Then 
writers sprang up and while they 
were ever dependent upon the print- 
er to put their writing into being — 
the printed word — yet there oc- 
curred a chasm, which widened 
through the years, between the me- 
chanical force and the editorial of- 
fice and but few writers knew much 
about the mechanics involved in the 
process of printing. However, with 
the growth of schools of journalism 
the barrier between the printer and 



the journalist is rapidly disappear- 
ing. The better schools of journal- 
Ism require of their student a knowl- 
edge of printing, and though many 
textbooks on typography have ap- 
peared in recent years, it remained 
for Prof. Eric W. Allen, dean of the 
school of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, to write a book that 
is the nearest approach to a practical 
text for use in typography courses 
where the course correlates that in 
journalism. 

In this book, "Printing for the 
Journalist," the author has succeed- 
ed to an amazing degree in giving a 
fine treatise on such subjects as, 
"The Reporter's Contact With Print- 
ing," "Hand Composition," "Machine 



adding $20,000 to the appropriation 
for a new postoffice at Manhattan, 
making the total amount $70,000. 

The agronomy department sent a 
shipment of samples of various 
grains to the government experiment 
station of Peru, South America. 

Because The Industriailst was not 
published in September in the years 
1908 and 1898, items are taken from 
the June files of twenty years ago 
and the July files of 30 years ago. 



THIRTY YEARS AGO 

An issue of the Forum contained 
an article on "Some Recent Munici- 
pal Gas History" by Professor Bemis. 

Miss Emma E. Glossop, '83, ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Lex- 



All Autumnal Pageant 

F . D. Farrell 

Before the end of September, several hundred thou- 
sand boys and girls will have trooped onto the campuses 
of American colleges for an experience of college educa- 
tion. They come from farms and ranches and villages 
and cities, and from homes good, bad, and indifferent. 
They arrive at the college towns in Pullman cars, in day 
coaches, and on freight trains. They come in motor cars 
varying from luxurious models to stripped, bedaubed 
and rattling Fords. They come on horseback and on 
foot. Some of them have altogether too much money. 
Some have barely enough, in hand or in sight, to de- 
fray necessary expenses. Some have only a hundred, 
fifty, twenty-five dollars, and some have nothing but a 
strong desire to get an education and a sublime faith 
in their ability to find ways and means. Some will spend 
a hundred, two hundred, five hundred dollars a month 
while in college. Others will wash dishes, sweep floors, 
feed pigs, or press clothes for a bare living. 

The arrival of this stream of students at the colleges 
each year is an autumnal pageant. Sartorially they rep- 
resent every color of the rainbow and every fashion that 
has prevailed in this country since, say, 1920. Most of 
them are healthy, athletic, fun-loving and self-confident. 
They represent a wide diversity of religious, social, polit- 
ical, and economic opinion, belief and background. Their 
ambitions are vague and variable but high and hopeful. 
They are a cross-section of the upper seventy-five or 
eighty per cent of the most heterogeneous national popu- 
lation in the world. One thing they have in common Is 
youth. And that is sufficient. 

The problems involved in helping these young people 
to prepare themselves to live intelligently, usefully, and 
happily are numerous and difficult. To struggle with 
these problems makes college deans and college profes- 
sors grow old prematurely, and yet, paradoxically, to 
remain perpetually youthful. The problems of educa- 
tion are supremely important. They never are com- 
pletely solved because the stream of youth is forever 
new and changing. Because it deals with these problems 
and with youth, the profession of teaching is one of the 
most difficult, interesting, and worthy of all the pro- 
fessions. 



THE SOLITARY 

Sara Teasdale 

My heart has grown rich with the pass- 
ing of years, 
I have less need now than when " 
I was young / 

To share myself with every comer, 
Or shape my thoughts into words 
with my tongue. 

It is one to me that they come or go 
If I have myself and the drive of my 
will, 
And strength to climb on a summer 
night 
And watch the stars swarm over 
the hill. 

Let them think that I love them more 
than I do, 
Let them think I care though I go 
alone, 
If it lifts their pride, what is it to me 
Who am self complete as a flower 
or a stone? 



Composition," "Making Up," "No- 
menclature of Type," "Saving Trou- 
ble in the Composing Room," "Ex- 
pression Through Type," "Criteria of 
Good Printing," and other subjects. 

"In this volume," says Mr. Allen 
in his preface, "a definite effort has 
been made to retain throughout the 
point of view of the smaller paper: 
the daily with a circulation of less 
than 10,000 and the weekly paper 
of 1,500 to 5,000. To become master 
of such an organization some knowl- 
edge of printing is necessary." 

"Printing for the Journalist" is 
one of a group of the Borzoi journal- 
ism handbooks being published under 
the editorship of Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, former head of the depart- 
ment of industrial journalism and 
printing at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college, now director of 
information in the United States de- 
partment of agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C. — E. M. Amos. 



IN OLDER DAYS 

From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

Miss Sara Chase and Lieutenant 
Theodore Yost of LaCrosse, Wis., 
were married. 

F. D. Farrell became dean of agri- 
culture and Helen Bishop Thompson 
dean of home economics. 

E. K. Emslie, '12, photographer in 
extension service at Ohio State uni- 
versity, visited the college. 



TWENTY YEARS AGO 

President Roosevelt signed the bill 



ington, 111., high school for the fol- 
lowing year. 

E. F. Nichols, '88, a former pro- 
fessor of physics at Colgate univer- 
sity, accepted a similar position at 
Dartmouth college. 

George Sexton, who had been farm 
foreman at the college, conducted 
an experiment station under Profes- 
sor Georgeson, in Alaska. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

Professors Cottrell, Marlatt, Ma- 
son, and Shelton attended the state 
fair. 

Lithological specimens were sent 
to the college museum from Russell 
and Dodge City by Frank Ames and 
Colonel N. B. Klaine. 

Professor Walters presented a pa- 
per on "Industrial Art" before the 
industrial section of the State Teach- 
ers' association at its meeting. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

H. F. Coe and Miss Dora Kinsey 
were elected editors of the Gleaner, 
the Alpha Beta publication. 

Prof. W. L. Hofer, instructor in 
music at the college, was highly com- 
plimented for his talent in music in 
a letter received from the Rev. N. 
M. Clute, of Charles City, la. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 

HONESTLY, NOW— 

Once more the school bell has 
rung. Youth is once more being 
formally educated in the mill de- 
signed and set up by those who pre- 
tend to know. 



Ere now every youngster has been y 
told — maybe two or three times — r* 
that he and he alone can do the edu- 
cating. After all, books and labora- 
tories and teachers avail nothing un- 
less the boy or girl chooses to learn. 
At least the teachers admit as much. 



Young men are fitter to invent 
than to judge, fitter for execution 
than for counsel, and fitter for new 
projects than for settled business. 
— Francis Bacon. 



Then, having admitted that they 
themselves amount to only a little, 
the teachers set about to organize 
and control and stimulate and re- 
press and shield and expose their 
charges as if — well, as if Teacher 
were all-wise and wholly responsible. 



Now we have no quarrel with 
Teacher. If he knows what he be- 
lieves and believes what he says, 
there is no reason for arguing with 
him or about him. We suspect that 
he is only repeating what he has 
heard some superintendent or super- 
visor say, and that he does not really 
think it all depends upon the boy 
or girl. 



If it all depends upon the learner, 
this beloved democracy of ours has 
shot a lot of precious money at the 
moon. We don't believe that every- 
thing depends upon the learner and 
we might as well quit trying to pre- 
tend that we do. About half our 
tax money goes into schools — and 
schools mean costly buildings, lab- 
oratories, libraries, teachers, and 
supervisors who go about telling stu- 
dents that they can learn just as 
much on the end of a log as they can 
in the finest laboratory or library 
conceivable. 



America believes in trying any- 
thing that promises to assist young 
America in learning. Each year hun- 
dreds of schemes to make the task 
of becoming a grown-up citizen a 
little smoother and a little more effi- 
cient are tried out. Vast sums of 
money are dumped into foundations 
and endowments, and research prob- 
lems in the field of learning are tried 
out by the thousands. 



Besides all this, America can set 
up more machinery for controlling 
these students who must rely entire- 
ly upon themselves — more of such 
machinery, we believe, in one day ■ 
than she can operate in a year. 
America believes that her young peo- , 
pie have a right to the best influ- 
ences — not only that they have a 
right to them but also that they 
must submit to them. 



Personally, we have never known 
an individual who succeeded in con- 
vincing us that he believes that 
everything — or most of it, for that 
matter — depends upon the learner. 
We have heard hundreds of individu- 
als say it, but their words did not 
take. 



America — the school-teacher part 
of it, at least — believes strongly in 
environmental influence and environ- 
mental control, and we might as well 
be honest with the boys and girls 
about it and admit that we are going 
to try everything we can think of 
that promises to make their growing 
up an efficient process. 



After we have said all that, there 
will be plenty of time to warn them 
that everything depends upon the 
learner. 
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George S. Davis, *24, is resident 
engineer at Bennington. 

Carl C. Long, *08, is now located 
at 10507 Almayo avenue, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Roy W. Jones, '28, is teaching in 
a new $1,250,000 high school in 
Alexandria, La. 

Roy Eckart, '22, has moved from 
East Las Vegas, N. M., to 720 North 
Tenth street, Raton, N. M. 

Agnes (Flanders) Baker, '20, is 
located at 1412 W. Eleventh street, 
Apt. 1, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Newton Cross, '28, is doing re- 
search work for the Ferry-Hanly ad- 
vertising agency of Kansas City. 

Helen J. Batchelor, '27, is attend- 
ing Chicago university this year. Her 
address is 5756 Dorchester avenue. 

P. C. Vilander, '11, and Bessie 
(White) Vilander, '10, are living at 
1741 Gundry avenue, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Benjamin R. Coonfield, M. S., '27, 
is working toward his doctor's de- 
gree in zoology at Harvard univer- 
sity. 

Margaret Howe, '25, is principal 
of the Clyde high school. This is 
her fourth year with the Clyde 
schools. 

Floyd Decker, '27, has accepted a 
position in the department of elec- 
trical engineering at the University 
of Arizona. 

P. McDonald Biddlson, '04, has 
opened an office as consulting engi- 
neer at 618-619 Bernhardt building, 
Monroe, La. 

John H. Tole, '24, is working for 
the Westinghouse Electric company 
in Memphis, Tenn. His address is 
147 N. Rembert. 

Vesta Duckwall, '28, has been em- 
ployed as advertising manager for 
the Pigues and Wright department 
store at Hutchinson. 

Lloyd A. Gates, '26, is a lighting 
specialist for the General Electric 
company in Walnut Park, Cal. His 
address is 3012 East Grand street. 

A. G. Hotchklss, '26, visited his 
parents in Manhattan while on va- 
cation from work with the General 
Electric company in Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Alan Dailey, '24, has resigned his 
position with the University of Idaho 
to become extension editor for the 
State Agricultural college at Brook- 
ings, S. D. 

Harold V. Rathbun, '27, visited 
relatives in Manhattan during the 
summer. He is employed by the 
General Electric company at Sche- 
nectady, N .Y. 

Charlotte Swanson, '26, spent last 
summer touring Europe with a group 
of art students. Miss Swanson is 
with the art department of Albion 
college, Albion, Mich. 

Melville Thompson, '25, received 
his master's degree in business ad- 
ministration from Harvard univer- 
sity this summer. He is the son of 
Eusebia (Mudge) Thompson, '93. 

Hazel Lee Moore, '27, has com- 
pleted her course in the School of 
Retailing in New York City and 
taken up work in Evanston, 111. Her 
address is 1102 Davis street. 

Abbie Clair Dennen, '21, M. S., 
'28, is in charge of the testing of 
household equipment for the Sears 
Roebuck company of Chicago. Her 
address is 434 9 Gladys avenue. 

Alice Miller, '27, is a dietitian in 
the Presbyterian hospital at San 
Juan, Porto Rico. She finds the is- 
land very interesting and equipped 
with all the modern conveniences 
found in the states. 

Esther E. Christensen, '08, has re- 
signed as head of the Y. W. C. A. 
cafeteria in Topeka to accept a posi- 
tion with the John P. Harding Res- 
taurant company of Chicago. She 
is living at 21 S. Wabash. 

Harrison R. Anderson, '11, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church of 
Wichita, has accepted the offer to be- 
come co-pastor of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian church of Chicago. Mrs. 
Anderson was Margaret Blancnard, 
•14. 

Susan E. Millier, '23, received her 
master's degree from Iowa State col- 
lege this summer. She has left her 



home in Tarkio, Mo., and gone to 
Norman, Okla., where she is in the 
department of home economics at 
the state university. 

Paul E. Chappell, f. s., cadet in 
the United States military academy 
at West Point, has been made a "dis- 
tinguished cadet" by the academy 
board in recognition of having at- 
tained a scholastic rank of 92 per 
cent or above. 

Renna Raeburn, '23, sailed July 
20 for China where she will teach 
English in National Kwangtung uni- 
versity in Canton. For the past 
three years Miss Raeburn has been 
in the English department at K. S. 
A. C. and taken a prominent part 
in dramatic productions on the Hill. 



MARRIAGES 



HOTT— HAINES 

The marriage of Nannie Hoyt, t. 
s., and Joe Haines, '27, took place in 
Colorado Springs June 13. 



HATTERY— HARDEN 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hattery have 
announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Louise, '26, to Leonard 
Harden, "26. 



WILLIAMS— AVERY 

On June 10, Alice Louise Wil- 
liams, '27, of Conway Springs was 
married to Dustin Avery, '26, of 
Wakefield. Mr. and Mrs. Avery are 
making their home in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 



JONES— HERR 

The marriage of Esther Jones, '26, 
of Keats and Floyd Herr, '26, of 
Medicine Lodge took place at the 
home of the bride's parents July 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herr are at home at 
Argonia. 

SHEPHERD— McMAHAN 
Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Helen Shepherd, f. 
s., to John McMahan of Manhattan 
July 1. Mr. and Mrs. McMahan are 
living at the Tull apartments in 
Manhattan. 



BROOKS— BARR 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Brooks of Man- 
hattan announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Dorothy, f. s., to Lov- 
ell Barr, '27, June 27. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barr are residing on a farm near 
Manhattan. 



TRACY— LUKE 
The marriage of Esther Tracy, '26, 
to Dr. John Luke, Kansas university, 
took place at the home of the bride's 
sister near Junction City June 24. 
Dr. and Mrs. Luke are at home in 
Kansas City. 



SALISBURY— RUMOLD 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Rillah Mae Salis- 
bury of Chillicothe, Mo., to Perie 
Rumold, '25, of Kansas City. They 
will make their home in Kansas City 
where Mr. Rumold is an engineer 
with the Novedel Flour Bleach com- 
pany. 



BIRTHS 



Alfred Apitz, '16, and Esther (Fol- 
som) Apitz, announce the birth of a 
son, Alfred Carroll. Mr. and Mrs. 
Apitz live in Chicago. 



Fred D. Allison, '25, and Elizabeth 
(Morrison) Allison, f. s., announce 
the birth of their daughter, Virginia 
Marygene, June 20. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allison live in Abilene. 

George P. May, '11, and Ruby 
(Custer) May, f. s., announce the 
birth of a son August 11. Mr. May 
is manager of the East St. Louis 
Light and Power company. 

Dr. D. N. Cash, '25, and Annetta 
(Rust) Cash, f. s., announce the 
birth of their son, Norris Dodds- 
worth, jr., June 4. Dr. and Mrs. 
Cash live in Santa Ana, Cal. 



Merville Larson, '27, and Hazel 
(Popham) Larson, f. s., announce 
the birth of their daughter, Shirley 
Jean, August 6. Mr. Larson is an 
instructor in the Manhattan high 
school. 
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LOOKING AROUND 
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We regret to announce that R. L. 
Foster, '22, who has served us as 
executive secretary of our alumni 
association for the past four years, 
resigned that position in July and 
left Manhattan August 1. He is now 
in St. Louis, Mo., where he is em- 
ployed by the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road as assistant to the director of 
the agricultural development depart- 
ment of the Missouri Pacific. 

Mr. Foster was generally appre- 
ciated for his tactful and efficient 
work as secretary of our association 
and for his clever editing of our 
alumni news columns. His hand 
will be missed from the pages of The 
Industrialist. 

A committee composed of Ralph 
Snyder, president of the alumni as- 
sociation, Dean R. A. Seaton, retir- 
ing president, and Dr. W. E. Grimes, 
treasurer, are searching for a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Foster. A number of 
persons are being considered for the 
position of executive secretary, and 
the committee hopes within the next 
two weeks to find the right man for 
the place. — The Committee. 



DEATHS 



Jolley 

Louis Burton Jolley, '01, died at 
his home in Chicago August 1. He 
was a successful and well known 
physician of North Chicago. He is 
survived by his wife, Bertha (Evans) 
Jolley, f. s., and four children. 

Forrester 

Miles Forrester, f. s„ young Man- 
hattan druggist, was drowned in the 
Kaw river south of Manhattan while 
attempting to rescue his over-turned 
canoe last June 24. His body was 
recovered several days later near 
Wamego. He is survived by two 
sisters and four brothers among 
whom are Forrest B. of Manhattan 
and Addison, '24, of Boston. 

Mustard 

Alice Helen Mustard, '21, died in 
New York City, July 15, following 
an operation. She had gone to New 
York to attend the summer session 
at Columbia university. Miss Must- 
ard was to have taken up the work 
as director of the college cafeteria in 
September. For the past two years 
she served as assistant professor of 
institutional economics at K. S. A. 
C. Burial was beside her mother in 
Sunset cemetery at Manhattan. 



DO YOU KNOW WHEN 

YOUR CHILD GROWS? 



Ethel Juatln Marshall Analyzes Rec- 
ords Obtained on 1,000 Kan- 
sas Youngsters 

Just why should children grow 
thin and lanky in the spring? This 
is a question that has long been 
asked, without answer. But some 
insight into the causes are seen in 
a study of seasonal variation in 
growth of school children made by 
Ethel Justin Marshall in the divi- 
sion of home economics of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college. 

Previous to the studies made with 
Kansas school children, the scientist 
Godin published a report of observa- 
tions in 1902 in which he decided 
that children's growth proceeds in 
alternating periods of growth in 
height, then gain in weight. Again 
in 1920 several scientists found that 
greater gains in weight were made 
from September to February, rather 
than from February to September. 

From data on 1,000 Kansas school 
children in the first six grades it was 
found that they made more than two- 
thirds of the year's gain in weight 
during the fall half of the school 
year. Boys showed a greater varia- 
tion than did girls, making 71 per 
cent gain in the fall to the girls' 67 
per cent. 

Expressed in pounds, the actual 
average gains in weight were for the 
boys, 3.63 from September to Janu- 
ary, and 1.43 pounds from January 



to May. During this time the girls 
gained 3.38 pounds from September 
to January and 1.62 pounds from 
January to May. Growth did not 
proceed evenly from month to month 
and there was quite a little varia- 
tion in the different grades. How- 
ever, all did show the gain of two- 
thirds the year's weight before Jan- 
uary. 

The rate of gain starts at the high 
point of 1.2 pounds average gain per 
month for all children in September. 
It decreased steadily showing an av- 
erage rate of but .4 pounds in Decem- 
ber. It increased to nearly a pound 
again in January then decreased to 
an actual average loss in April and 
May. 

Since it has been generally decided 
that the spring loss in weight is due 
to diseases, records were studied to 
discover if possible if any relationship 
existed between diseases and loss of 
weight. Though there were many 
cases of whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, influenza, and measles in each 
school during the spring months, 
these children on their return to 
school showed an actual increase in 
weight. It was thought probable 
that this gain might be due to the 
rest and special care during sickness. 

Four possible causes of the varia- 
tion shown in the charts were sug- 
gested: 

1. Alternation of periods of rapid 
growth with periods of slow growth, 
or perhaps of gain in weight alternat- 
ing with gain in height, according to 
some natural law. 

2. Conditional factors, seasonal in 
effect, and Including diet, housing, 
clothing, and activity. 

3. Climatic conditions, including va- 
riable weather, including long con- 
tinued heat or cold and the amount of 
sunshine. 

4. Cumulative effect of conditional 
and climatic factors. 

The fact that a greater number of 

children show retardation in the 

spring, points to this season as the 

one in which retardation normally 

occurs. Among other observations 

made were: 

That cold weather affected children 
from poorer homes since much energy 
which might otherwise be used for 
growth was needed to meet the sharp 
changes in the weather. 

No retardation in activity during va- 
rious seasons was noticeable; however, 
there were many more school enter- 
tainments during the spring than in 
the fall and these serve to keep chil- 
dren under a certain tension. 

It would seem possible that the long 
hours of sunshine during the summer 
months would provide the child with a 
reserve of a stimulating factor which 
would result in greater gains in the 
fall than in the spring. 



Tens Wander Back 

Four members of the class of 1910 
visited in Manhattan during the 
week of August 13. Coming from 
three directions they claim it was 
accidental that they should visit the 
alumni office the same day. Lillian 
(Clemmons) Steffy, '10, and Walter 
H. Steffy, f. s., Seattle, Wash., passed 
through Manhattan on their way 
home from an eastern trip. Their 
three sons accompanied them. Fred 
H. Schreiner, '10, of Memphis, Tenn., 
found many changes in his alma ma- 
ter since his last visit in 1913. His 
two sons came north with him. Lucile 
(Forest) Wilson, '10, and Floyd E. 
Wilson, '10, of Norfolk, Neb., visited 
friends in Manhattan. 



Finds Philippines Interesting 

Erma Currin, '25, is beginning her 
third year as a teacher of English in 
the Philippines. She has been trans- 
ferred from Ilocos Norte to the most 
northern province that American 
teachers are sent and will teach jun- 
ior and senior English in the normal 
school there. Miss Currin writes 
that the climate greatly resembles a 
Kansas July or August but that the 
many interesting associations more 
than compensate for the warm cli- 
mate. Her address is Iloilo, Iloilo, 
Philippine Islands. 



Sumner Leaves K. S. A, C. 

H. R. Sumner, '16, resigned his 
position as extension agronomist at 
K. S. A. C. to accept the directorship 
of the Northwestern Crop Improve- 
ment association with headquarters 
in Minneapolis, Minn. While con- 
nected with the college here Mr. 
Sumner has achieved a national repu- 
tation as director of the wheat belt 
program. 
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The sales campaign for the 1929 
Royal Purple was launched last week 
by Joe Anderson and Ralph Lash- 
brook, business manager and editor, 
respectively, of the year book. 



Miss Frances Schepp of Manhattan 
has accepted a position with R. L. 
Faulkenberg and company, archi- 
tects, of Kansas City. Miss Schepp 
was the first girl to graduate from 
the architectural department of K. 
S. A. C. 



Dean Justin announced the receipt 
of a scholarship from Montgomery 
Ward and company. The scholar- 
ship, which is in reality an endow- 
ment, will amout to about $900, and 
is for graduate work in the direction 
of the company. 



Radio station KSAC started on its 
regular program of broadcasting 
from six to seven hours of programs 
daily. The following will be in 
charge of programs this year: Prof. 
L. P. Washburn, L. L. Longsdorf, 
and Prof. H. W. Davis. 



The "cut" privilege will be extend- 
ed this semester to 176 juniors and 
seniors whose names were announced 
by President F. D. Farrell. This 
privilege is given to all seniors and 
juniors who have made a "G" aver- 
age during the spring semester. 



Phi Kappa Phi, national honorary 
scholastic fraternity, elected the fol- 
lowing to membership during the 
past summer: Dorothea Dowd, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Burtis Ellis Horrall, 
Manhattan; Roy Winfield Jones, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; May Irene Bail- 
ey, Council Bluffs, Iowa; and Everett 
Duane Sayles, Stockbridge, Mich. 



Beginning with this semester, K. 
S. A. C. will use the more uniform 
system of grading which has been 
adopted by most other colleges and 
universities. The old system of "E, 
G, M, P," and "C," will be replaced 
by "A, B, C, D," with the abbrevia- 
tion "con" taking the place of "C" 
for condition, and "F" denoting a 
failure. 



Ruth Fertig, Pullman, Wash., has 
been elected secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A. for the coming year, taking the 
place vacated by Ethlyn Christen- 
sen, who returned to Laramie, Wyo., 
to work toward a master's degree. 
Miss Fertig is a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke college, South Haven, Mass., 
and prior to her coming here, taught 
in the state college at Pullman, 
Wash. 

Through the efforts of Dean R. A. 
Seaton of the engineering division, 
students of K. S. A. C. may re- 
ceive five LaVerne Noyes scholar- 
ships. These scholarships are for 
students who have served America 
in the World war or who are direct 
descendants of World war veterans 
of the United States. The purpose 
is to express the gratitude to, and in 
a slight degree to reward those who 
offered the supreme sacrifice. 



Eleven girls were honored just be- 
fore commencement time by being 
chosen from the junior class to be- 
come members of Mortar Board, na- 
tional honorary society for women 
prominent in all school activities. 
The girls so honored were Esther 
McGuire, Louise Child, Helen Cortel- 
you, Agnes Bane, Ruth Frost, Doro- 
thy Alice Johnson, Gladys Suiter, 
Dorothy Lee Allen, Lenore McCor- 
mick, Mabel Paulsen, and Nadine 
Buck. 



Phi Alpha Mu, women's honorary 
society in general science, ranked 
first in the scholarship contest for 
the spring semester of 1927-28 ac- 
cording to reports from the office 
of the registrar, with Omicron Nu, 
home economics honorary, second, 
and Phi Delta Kappa third. Beta 
Phi Alpha took first among the so- 
rorities with an average of 84.93 and 
Alpha Xi Delta had second place, 
averaging 84.66. Among the fra- 
ternities Farm House jumped from 
fourth to first place, followed closely 
by Phi Lambda Theta. 



_* _ 



CONFERS 117 DEGREES 
AT SUMMER EXERCISES 



DR. CHARLES HUBBARD .11 IM> OF 
CHICAGO V. IS SPEAKER 



"Education mill Social Inheritance" Is 
Title of Address | Bachelor'* De- 
gree* to 88, Master's to 28; 
Eight Earn Honors 

The person who receives a college 
education owes a debt to society, Dr. 
Charles Hubbard Judd, director of 
the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago told 117 candi- 
dates for degrees at the fourth an- 
nual summer school commencement 
exercises in the college auditorium 
the night of August 1. "Having 
received the benefit of an education, 
you should share it with other peo- 
ple, and thus help to fulfil your ob- 
ligation," he said. 

Of the candidates who received de- 
grees, that of bachelor of science was 
conferred on 88; of master of sci- 
ence, on 28, and the professional de- 
gree in engineering on one. 

Following the processional "Tri- 
umphal March" from "Sigurd Jorsal- 
far" (Grieg) played by the college 
orchestra, the invocation was given 
by the Rev. Arthur M. Reed, pastor 
of the United Presbyterian church of 
Manhattan. A college quartet com- 
posed of Miss Marjorie Schobel, Mrs. 
L. H. Limper, Prof. Edwin Sayre, 
and Prof. William Lindquist, sang 
"Achieved is the Glorious Work." 

The subject of Doctor Judd's ad- 
dress was "Education and Social In- 
heritance." 

HONORS TO EIGHT 

Honors were awarded as follows: 

Division of agriculture, honors, Mor- 
ris Halperln; division of engineering, 
honors, Vernon Lee Pierce; division of 
home economics, high honors, Myra 
Thelma Potter; honors, Mary Frances 
Reed and Frances Harriet Cunning- 
ham; division of general science, high 
honors, Lester Allen Kirkendall; hon- 
ors, Opal Frances Osborn and Ruth 
Aileen Burkholder. 

Formal presentation of degrees on 
behalf of the college was made by 
Dr. Julius Terrass Willard, vice- 
president. 

Those receiving degrees were as 
follows: 

Bachelor of science in agriculture: 
Ernest Benjamin Coffman, Manhattan; 
Everett Wayne Frey, Manhattan; Mor- 
ris Halperln, Manhattan; James Harold 
Kirk, Scott City; Everett Lynn Mc- 
Clelland, Manhattan; George Edward 
Marshall, Bonner Springs; John Ross 
Moyer, Hiawatha; Willis Frank O'Dan- 
lel, Westmoreland; William Henry 
Schindler, Valley Falls; George B. 
Wagner, Eskridge; Wirt Dudley Wal- 
ton, Leavenworth. 

Bachelor of science in civil engineer- 
ing: Emmons Leslie Arnold, Marys- 
ville; Charles Beatty Ault, Jr., Brown- 
ell; Raymond Earl Dunnington, Man- 
hattan; Ronald Dale Finney, Topeka; 
Harold Donavon Grothusen, Ellsworth; 
Thomas Elmore McCarty, Wichita; 
Elmer Quentln Mell, Wetmore; Vernon 
Lee Pierce, Kansas City; Earnest 
Othello Scott, Elgin; Oren Logan Shel- 
ley, Wichita. 

Bachelor of science In electrical en- 
gineering: Joseph Earl Cress, Manhat- 
tan; Dean Lewis Dutton, Alta Vista; 
Ralph Waldo George, AVichita; John 
Comer Noble, Newton; John Edward 
Schrock, Wilmore; Frank William 
Shaw, McPherson; Arthur Wasson, 
Peru. 

Bachelor of science in mechanical 
engineering-: Martin William Pommer- 
enke, Clay Center. 

TWENTY-FOUR IN HOME EC. 

Bachelor of science in home econom- 
ics: Ruth Elizabeth Barnhisel, Wich- 
ita; Mary Elizabeth Brandly, Manhat- 
tan: Helen .Marie Clydesdale, Gaylord; 
Nettie Dolores Darrah, Marquette; 
Gladys Dallas Freeborn, Harvey vllle; 
Marguerite Velma Harper, Emporia; 
Ora Adehlia llatton, Bunkerliill; ICs- 
tln r Louise Johnson, Kansas City; 
Edith Seavey Martin, Manhattan; Ruth 
Ann Morgareldft-e, Manhattan; Margar- 
et Dene Naylor, Manhattan; Jennie 
Viola Nettrouer, Manhattan; Kutli 
Jeannette Peck, Manhattan; Myra Thel- 
ma Potter, Mulvane; Mary Frances 
Reed, llolton: Frances Gertrude Robin- 
son, Hays; Thelma Ruby Sauberli, Ly- 
ons; Inez Irene Spear, Bushong; Doro- 
thy Louise Stewart, Omaha, Neb.; 
Martha Eldana Stewart, Frankfort; 
Mary Lena Stutz, Manhattan; Ella 
Henrietta Webb, Kansas City; Abigail 
{Catherine Welker, Coffeyvllle; Mildred 
Ermine Werts, Republic. 

Bachelor of science In home econom- 
ics and nursing: Frances Harriet Cun- 
ningham, Hazelton. 

Bachelor of science: Mary Lcola 
Beyer, Arrlngton; Lee Ella Blake, Kan- 
sas City; Lucille Beatrice Burt, Scott 
City; Dawn Daniels, Manhattan; Paul 
Willard Freeburg, McPherson; Earl 
Todd Goodfeliow, Wells; Ferdinand 
Daniel Ilaberkorn, Hutchinson; Feme 
Elizabeth Harsh, Cassoday; Lester Al- 
len Kirkendall, Oberlin; Aubrey Er- 
skino Lippincott, Fort Riley; Charlotte 
Viola Mathias, Manhattan; Leslie Eu- 
gene Moody, Ogden; William Nathaniel 
Moreland, Manhattan; Merle Dallas 
Morris, .Manhattan; Opal Frances Os- 
borne, Partridge; Marguerite LeOra 
Peterson, Leonardvllle; Mary Elsie 
Sargent, Riley; Esther Marie Teasley, 
Manhattan; Dorothy Viola Wescott, 
Manhattan; Amy Bernlce WInget, 
Garden City; Claude Jennings Wins- 
low, Tonganoxle. 

Bachelor of science in Industrial 
Journalism: Lois Shouse Benjamin, 



FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 1028 

Sept. 29 — Bethany at Manhattan 
Oct. 6— Okla. A. & M. at Stillwater 
Oct. 13 — Haya Teachers at Man- 
hattan 
Oct. 20 — Kansas U. at Manhattan 
Oct. 27 — Oklahoma U. at Norman 
Nov. 10 — Missouri U. at Manhattan 
Nov. 17 — Iowa State at Ames 
Nov. 29 — Nebraska at Lincoln 



Kansas City; Carl Ralph Feldmann, Sa- 
betha. 

Bachelor of science In rural com- 
merce: Harold John Dayhoff, Abilene; 
James McNair Douglass, Burlington; 
Velmar Edward Gagelman, Great Bend; 
Carl Oscar Nelson, Jennings; Simon 
Walter Scott, Kansas City; Paul Alonzo 
Skinner, Manhattan; Arthur Raymond 
Stark, Chadron, Neb. 

Bachelor of music: Ruth Aileen 
Burkholder, Wamego; Marion Gibbon- 
ney Kirkpatrick, Manhattan; Wilda 
Aileen Rhodes, Manhattan. 

Bachelor of science in industrial 
chemistry: Willis Lysle Owen, Doug- 
lass. 

MASTER'S DEGREES TO 28 

Master of science: Cyril Edward Ab- 
bott, Elgin, 111.; William Gerald Am- 
stein, Deerfleld, Mass.; Bernard Martin 
Anderson, Manhattan; Mary Irene Bai- 
ley, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Benjamin 
Philip Bowman, Baldwin; Edward Al- 
bert Clawson, Columbus; Edith Noken 
Cross, Manhattan; James Louis Cul- 
bertson, Hobart, Okla.; Dorothea Ruth 
Dowd, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Nellie Ger- 
aldine Fletcher, Pawnee City, Neb.; 
John Forrest Garner, Manhattan; Bur- 
tis Elliott Horrall, Manhattan; Lillle 
Marie Johnson, Walsburg; Roy Win- 
fleld Jones, Bartlesville, Okla.; Karl 
Kuans, Menominee, Mich.; Aldene 
Scantlin Langford, Manhattan; Sarah 
Morris, Manhattan; Margaret Elizabeth 
Rafflngton, Hutchinson; Karl Thorsten 
Rlsty, Manhattan; Cecil Reed Ryan, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Everett Duane 
Sayles, Stockbridge, Mich.; Henry Wil- 
liam Schmitz, Manhattan; Mabel Mang- 
hild Swanson, Manhattan; Alene Hi- 
barger Theisner, Manhattan; Bess 
Marie Vlemont, Lafayette, Ind.; Glen 
Chase Ware, Manhattan; Theodore 
Roosevelt Warren, Manhattan; Clell 
Burns Wisecup, Manhattan. 

Professional degree in engineering: 
Stanley Albert Smith, Pullman, Wash. 



HOME ECONOMICS ADDS 

NEW PRACTICE HOUSE 



LOAN FUND HELPS 40 
TO CONTINUE STUDIES 



GIFTS AND MEMBERSHIPS NOW 
MORE THAN 915,000 



Second I'rnctlcnl Training Laboratory 

Named to Honor I In Dow, Former 

K. S. A. C. Instructor 

As a result of increased enrol- 
ment in the practice course in house- 
hold management, Ula Dow cottage 
was started as a practice house in 
the division of home economics last 
summer. It is planned to operate it 
as nearly as possible on an income 
level of $1,800 a year for a family 
of five. The older practice house, 
the Ellen Richards Lodge, is main- 
tained at an income level of 33,600 
a year. 

The new home is named in honor 
of Miss Ula Dow, formerly instructor 
in foods at K. S. A. C. but now head 
of the department of foods and nu- 
trition at Simmons college. Both 
houses are under the general super- 
vision of Miss Myrtle Gunselman of 
the department of household eco- 
nomics. 

Senior and graduate students who 
have completed the required prere- 
quisites are eligible to the six weeks 
course during which they put into 
practice knowledge gained as to food 
requirements and the preparation of 
balanced meals. Actually living in 
the home and being responsible for 
buying supplies and preparing the 
meals for a family makes this knowl- 
edge a vital part of a girl's working 
equipment, according to Miss Gun- 
selman. Here she may learn to apply 
principles of sanitation and general 
health to the living conditions of a 
family. In effect, the students prac- 
tice on themselves. 



Graduates, Helped Through by Alumni 

Loans, Pay Up and Add to Total 

—Interest Pays Annual 

Dues of Giver 

More than forty students now in 
school are here because of assistance 
received from the alumni loan fund, 
records in the secretary's office show. 
For the most part these are juniors 
and seniors who could not complete 
their college work unless they could 
borrow funds to pay their necessary 
expenses. 

LOANS MADE AT SIX PER CENT 

The alumni loan fund consists of 
life membership fees from alumni 
and of gifts from alumni and friends 
of the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege. Life memberships are $50 each 
and this sum is put into the alumni 
loan fund and loaned to needy stu- 
dents. These students pay 6 per cent 
interest which is used for mainten- 
ance of the alumni office. The loan 
fund has Increased from less than 
$3,000 five years ago to more than 
$15,000 at the present time. It is 
being increased at the rate of from 
$3,000 to $4,000 yearly by payments 
on life memberships. 

During the last school year ap- 
proximately 100 students, the major- 
ity of whom were seniors, received 
aid from the fund. These seniors 
are now taking up their varied lines 
of work and are making payments 
on their loans and in this way re- 
turning the funds so that they can 
be loaned again to students who are 
in school. 

THOSE HELPED PAY UP 

Those alumni who borrowed from 
the fund while they were in school 
almost without exception take out 
life memberships in the alumni as- 
sociation and in this way help to 
provide for others the advantages 
which they found so useful while in 
school. In making their final pay- 
ment they invariably speak their ap- 
preciation of the loan fund and of 
their desire to contribute to It in 
the future. 

Applications for loans are consid- 
ered by the alumni loan fund com- 
mittee consisting of Prof. Albert 
Dickens, Miss Margaret Ahlborn, 
Miss Nellie Aberle, Prof. L. M. Jorg- 
enson, and Dr. W. E. Grimes, chair- 
man and treasurer of the K. S. A. C. 
Alumni association. 



Call. "It shows a more hopeful at- 
titude toward farm life." 

A total enrolment of 838 was re- 
ported in the engineering division at 
the close of registration September 
12, which was 14 less than a year 
ago. Several departments showed 
gains, the chief loss being in the de- 
partment of electrical engineering, 
the largest in the division, and in the 
course in chemical engineering. 

No figures were available on the 
enrolment in general science or in 
home economics. 



DOCTOR JUSTIN HEADS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 



of 
at 



DISEASED POULTRY IS 
NOT LEGALLY SALABLE 



LAW PREVENTS TRANSFER 
SICKLY ANIMALS 



OF 



SLIGHT INCREASE IN 

COLLEGE ENROLMENT 



Stage Riley County Meet 

Alumni and former students of 
Riley county held their annual Labor 
day picnic on September 3 in the 
grove east of the college auditorium. 
A basket dinner at noon was fol- 
lowed by a baseball game and horse- 
shoe pitching. The Manhattan city 
band under the direction of Harry 
Brown, '08, played during the after- 
noon. C. M. Correll, '00, served as 
chairman of the general committee 
and was assisted by Jenny (Edel- 
blute) Smethurst, '00, eats commit- 
tee; Ed Amos, '02, publicity, and 
Frank L. Myers, '24, games. Approx- 
imately 250 attended the picnic- 
Officers of the Riley County Alum- 
ni association for the coming year 
were elected at a short business 
meeting. W. H. Sanders, '90, was 
elected president to succeed Emma 
(Knostman) Huse, '80. Harry W. 
Johnston, '99, and Fred Marlatt, '87, 
were re-elected vice-president and 
| secretary-treasurer, respectively. 



Home Economics Group Elected K 
A. C. Dean President at Annual 
Meeting During Summer 

Doctor Margaret Justin, dean 
the division of home economics 
the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege, was elected president of the 
American Home Economics associa- 
tion at that organization's annual 
convention, June 25-29, in Des 
Moines, Iowa. She is the first rep- 
resentative of the Kansas college 
ever to be elected to this position. 

Since her graduation from K. S. 
A. C. in 1909 Doctor Justin has 
worked in various fields. For 
four years she did settlement work 
among the hill people of Mis- 
sissippi. This was followed by a 
year's study at Columbia university 
to obtain her master's degree. She 
then became leader of home demon- 
stration agents in northern Michigan. 
During the World war Doctor Justin 
served as a Y. M. C. A. hostess in 
France. Following the war she 
worked toward a doctor's degree 
which was granted her in 1923. In 
that year Dr. Helen B. Thompson va- 
cated the deanship of the K. S. A. C. 
division of home economics and Doc- 
tor Justin succeeded her. 

In addition to furthering the de- 
velopment of the home economics 
division Doctor Justin has been ac- 
tive in home economics work in the 
state and nation. During the last 
year she was chairman of the nation- 
al committee on rural home manage- 
ment and has been a member of other 
important committees. She was coun- 
cilor for the affiliated home econom- 
ics associations of Kansas and re- 
cently made a home economics survey 
for the federal bureau of education 
in New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Colorado. 



COLLEGE HORSES AND 

SHEEP PLACE AT FAIR 



Veterinary Medicine, Ag Engineering, 

and Flour Mill Engineering 

also Take Jump 

Total enrolment in the college for 
the fall semester has almost exactly 
kept pace with that of a year ago 
this fall. On Tuesday, September 18, 
eight days after the opening of reg- 
istration, the total enrolment was 
2,844, as compared with 2,843 on 
the corresponding date the year be- 
fore. 

Most striking was the increase in 
enrolment of freshmen in the divi- 
sion of agriculture, which increased 
56 per cent. Junior and senior en- 
rolment in the division of agriculture 
also increased slightly, while the 
sophomore enrolment decreased 
slightly, leaving the total increase in 
the division at about 10 per cent. 

There were 156 freshmen, 57 
sophomores, 67 juniors, and 52 se- 
niors enrolled in agriculture at the 
close of registration, a total of 332. 

The division of veterinary medi- 
cine also showed an increased enrol- 
ment, the total being 77. There 
were 28 freshmen enrolled, as com- 
pared with 18 last year. 

Both agricultural and flour mill 
engineering showed increases of 
more than 50 per cent. 

"The freshman enrolment in vet- 
erinary medicine is higher now than 
in 1920, when the government was 
sending war veterans to college," 
said Dean Ralph Ralph Dykstra. 

"The increase in enrolment in ag- 
riculture indicates an improved agri- 
cultural situation," said Dean L. E 



Win Many Ribbons on Percherons and 

Reiginns and Dozens of Prizes 

on Flock 

Livestock shown by the Kansas 
State Agricultural college at the 
state fair in Topeka last week took 
high placings in various classes and 
departments, according to Dr. C. W. 
McCampbell, head of the college ani- 
mal husbandry department. College 
horses and sheep were entered. 

Twelve horses took as many plac- 
ings and in addition, several cham- 
pionships. In the Percheron classes 
the college animals won third and 
fourth places in the class for year- 
ling stallions, first and fifth in the 
class for weanling stallions, and in 
the mare class first prize on three- 
year-olds, third prize on two-year- 
olds, and first prize on yearlings. In 
addition the college showed the se- 
nior champion Percheron mare and 
the reserve grand champion mare. 

Five Belgians shown took first and 
second prizes in the class for wean- 
ling stallions, first and second in the 
class for yearling mares, and first on 
two-year-old mares. One of the 
Belgian mares also won the grand 
championship. 

Sheep exhibited by the college took 
dozens of prizes, including the fol- 
lowing high places: champion Shrop- 
shire ewe, champion Hampshire ram, 
champion Southdown ram, cham- 
pion Dorset ram, champion Dorset 
ewe, and champion fat wether, a 
Southdown lamb. 

Doctor McCampbell was supervis- 
or of the livestock departments of 
the show, and Professors B. M. And- 
erson, C. E. Aubel, H. E. Reed, and 
D. L. Mackintosh, all of the College 
animal husbandry department, were 
superintendents of the cattle, hog, 
sheep, and horse departments, re- 
spectively. 



K. S. A. C. Department Head Interprets 
Statute in Statement — Kansas Must 
Establish and Maintain Reputa- 
tion for High Quality Product 

Sick or diseased poultry cannot 
lawfully be sold in Kansas, according 
to a recent statement from Prof. L. 
F. Payne, head of the college depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry. He be- 
lieves the demand for Kansas poultry 
is dependent upon the quality and 
condition of poultry supplied to con- 
sumers. 

"If inferior stock is permitted to 
reach the markets Kansas will estab- 
lish an unfavorable reputation which 
will reflect back to the producers in 
the form of lower prices," he de- 
clared. "Kansas is surpassed by 
only a few states in the volume of 
poultry shipped to outside markets 
and it is, therefore, to our interest 
to establish and maintain a reputa- 
tion for selling high grade market 
poultry which is 100 per cent edible. 

START CLEANUP MOVEMENT 

"State and government authorities 
and poultry buying associations are 
behind a movement to check the flow 
of unhealthy poultry to market cen- 
ters. The movement in Kansas is 
backed up by a law which states that 
it is unlawful to sell, ship, trade, or 
give away any animal known to be 
infected with a contagious or infec- 
tious disease. 

"Federal inspectors have appeared 
in many of the poultry packing 
plants to check up on the state of 
health of poultry in the feeding bat- 
teries. 

"Packers in Kansas are cooperat- 
ing with state and government offi- 
cials in attempting to stop the flow 
of diseased and emaciated poultry 
into consuming centers. They are 
refusing to accept poultry which is 
unfit for human food and it is hoped 
that farmers and poultry men 
throughout the state will cooperate 
by retaining at home all birds which 
they regard as unfit for their own 
table use. Such poultry should be 
killed and burned or buried deeply 
in the ground. The strict adherence 
to this practice will not only keep 
down the spread of poultry diseases 
but it will increase the consumption 
of poultry." 

REASONS FOR REJECTION 

Professor Payne recommends that 
poultry with the following symptoms 
should not be offered for sale: 

Birds which have "gone light," 
which are deceiving in weight when 
handled, which have thin, emaci- 
ated breasts, glassy eyes, and shrunk- 
en, cold shanks and feet; 

Those with a pronounced dis- 
charge and an offensive odor about 
the nostrils, eyes or mouth, and birds 
with swollen eyes filled with a 
cheese-like exudate; 

Birds with respiratory troubles 
caused by canker or false membrane 
in the throat and windpipe and those 
with chicken-pox should not be sent 
to market but should be isolated 
from the remainder of the flock, 
treated, and given a chance to re- 
cover. Chickens with swollen eyes 
caused by a lack of Vitamin A will 
respond to treatment. This condi- 
tion is easily distinguished from roup 
as it is not accompanied by an of- 
fensive odor. Birds with any of the 
above ailments are classed as rejects, 
or culls — which is a misnomer — by 
poultry buyers throughout Kansas. 
They are either killed in the presence 
of the seller or sent home to be dis- 
posed of. 

MOST DISEASES IN HEAD 

W. H. Lapp, director of the Na- 
tional Poultry Research society, ob- 
served last year that 60 per cent of 
the rejects coming into feeding sta- 
tions was due to diseases around the 
head, 40 per cent of which were vis- 
ible. Of the diseases of the head, 60 
per cent was due to roup, including 
canker, diphtheria, and pox. Of the 
diseases of the digestive tract, 35 
per cent was caused by worms; 35 
per cent by bacteria, and 30 per cent 
was attributed to crowded quarters. 
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A shortage of water for the hen 
may cut short the winter egg supply. 
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BETHANY FIRST FOE 
OF WILDCAT GRIDMEN 



'MILLING AGGIES MAKE BOW ON 
HOME FIELD SATURDAY 



Conch Undecided an to Starting Line- 
up— Swede Team Reported Heavy. 
Experienced— Bauman Out 
With Injurlea 

Puzzle — who will be in that Kan- 
sas Aggie line-up in the season's 
opener against the Bethany Swedes 
of Lindsborg at Manhattan Saturday. 
A week and a half of practice has 
gone, and Coach "Bo" McMillin has 
yet to indicate his choice of a first 
string— which fact, incidentally, has 
helped to keep the entire squad 
working at top speed. 

An injury to K. C. Bauman, letter 
man and right tackle, has put him 
entirely out of things for two or 
three weeks, and Bill Towler, letter 
man at right end, also is on the in- 
jured list, though still in shape to re- 
port for practice. 

Apparently no one man will have 
the official title of "quarterback" un- 
der the McMillin system. Sometimes 
Joe Anderson, two letter man, calls 
the signals, and sometimes he runs 
as a halfback. Quite as often the 
signal caller is little Marion "Micky" 
Evans, 143 pound halfback, Bill 
Meissinger, also a halfback, Alex 
Nifc.-o, halfback, Tad Piatt, quarter, 
or Joe Limes, quarter. 

PEARSON THE CENTER 

In the line Bert Pearson is ex- 
pected to start at center, but Bob 
Sanders will be in a good share of 
the game. 

Tackwell and Errington may be 
the starting guards, though McBur- 
ney and Meyers or Tackwell and Mc- 
Burney is also a likely combination. 
*-Big George J yo;\ ?t>fl pound ta.<\kif\ 
is out for practice this week, but will 
not be able to play for a week or two, 
and with Bauman also out A. H. 
Freeman has been alternating be- 
tween fullback, his new position, and 
tackle, at which he made a letter 
last year. Hicks, Holt, and Welsh 
have been working at the other 
tackle. 

Four good ends are available — the 
three Bills — Bokenkroger, Daniels, 
and Towler, and H. A. "Red" Dim- 
mitt. With Towler slightly injured, 
Dimmltt and Daniels are probable 
starters. 

PLENTY OF HALFBACKS 
Nigro, Meissinger, Boyd, Kvans, 
and Weller present a halfback array 
from which it is hard to choose two 

but the use of one at quarter may 

help solve the problem. Piatt and 
Anderson, quarters, also work at half 
frequently. H. J. Barre, Tampa, has 
been working at fullback when Free- 
man is in the line, and Price SwurU, 
sophomore, also is a fullback possi- 
bility. 

Witli the team lighter, by all ac- 
counts, than any of the rest of the 
Big Six, speed and drive must be re- 
lied upon to win football games, and 
the Wildcats have a fair quantity of 
both. 

Reports from Bethany tell of a 
team of about the same weight as the 
Aggies, and equally experienced. 
With Bethany having the advantage 
of a week's extra practice, the re- 
sult should lie a good, close football 
game. 

Following the debut against Beth- 
any the Wildcats go to Stillwater, 
Okla., the next week end for a game 
with the Oklahoma Aggies. Then 
Hays, at Manhattan, and after that — 
Kansas U. 



FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 1028 

Sept. 29 — Bethany at Manhattan 

Ooti e— Okla. A. & M. at Stillwater 
Oct. 13 — Hays Teachers at Man- 
hattan 
Oct 20 — Kansas U. at Manhattan 
Oct. 27 — Oklahoma U. at Norman 
N ' ov- io — Missouri U. at Manhattan 
Nov. 17 — Iowa State at Ames 
Nov. 29 — Nebraska at Lincoln 



KANSAS PIONEERS IN 
NEW POULTRY FIELD 



AMONG FIB8T TO VERIFY HIGH 
LAYING RECORDS 



championships in the state confer- 
ence with his team, and missed win- 
ning the fourth by only half a point. 
He is supervising the work of the 
cross country squad this fall, and 
will also have charge of the fresh- 
man football team, but during the 
spring semester will handle nothing 
but track. 



HOPKINS IN DEFENSE 

OF 18TH AMENDMENT 



Supreme Court Juatlce Glvea Chapel 

Talk on "Allegiance to 

the Constitution" 

"Violation of the eighteenth 
amendment — is a violation of the 
constitution — and of that for which 
our flag stands," said Justice Richard 
J. Hopkins, of the Kansas supreme 
court, before student convocation 
Tuesday morning. 

Judge Hopkins' subject was "Al- 
legiance to the Constitution." He 
reviewed the history of the constitu- 
tion, and of the prohibition move- 
ment both in the nation and in Kan- 
sas. 

"Thirty of the 55 framers of the 
constitution were college men," he 
said. 

"Anti-liquor and anti-slavery were 
the Puritans who settled Kansas be- 
fore the Civil war," he continued. 
"Kansas, after the war, was settled 
by Union soldiers, who were instru- 
mental in' bringing" about prohibi- 
tion." 

"Prohibition has relieved more 
poverty than all the associated chari- 
ties combined," said Judge Hopkins, 
citing statistics to support his point. 
"There has been an increase of 60 
per cent in savings bank deposits, a 
130 per cent increase in insurance 
policies, and an 18 per cent decrease 
in the cost of living, since 1918." 

Touching on state-controlled liq- 
uor dispensaries. Judge Hopkins 
asked the question, "Who would op- 
erate them?" 

Seventy-five per cent of the busi- 
ness of the old saloon was in light 
wines and beer," he said. "Those who 
want them back, and claim not to 
want the saloon, are camouflaging." 



Breedera Met at College Saturday to 

Organise Association In Sunflower 

State — Check on Production 

Already Started 

Kansas and a half dozen other 
states are pioneering in a new field 
which contemplates accurately check- 
ing laying records of high producing 
hens. That Kansas Is to stay in the 
front line in making and keeping 
these accurate records was deter- 
mined at a meeting of 50 poultry 
breeders of the state at the Kansas 
State Agricultural college last Sat- 
urday. 

MAKE CHECK EACH MONTH 

The breeders, meeting at the call 
of Prof. G. T. Klein, extension poul- 
tryman of the college, organized the 
Kansas Record of Performance as- 
sociation, elected officers, and ap- 
pointed a full time inspector who 
will visit each month each poultry 
flock represented in the association. 

The Record of Performance was 
organized nationally only last sum- 
mer and is to be put into operation 
uniformly in all states. Members 
and their poultry equipment will be 
approved by the state colleges. Ac- 
cording to the membership contract 
in the Kansas R. O. P. association, 
birds are to be trapnested on their 
owners' farms and at the end of the 
trapnesting year those hens making 
a record of 200 eggs or more will be 
legbanded and approved for the R. 
O. P. 

J. M. GISH FIRST INSPECTOR 

Once admitted to the R. O. P., hens 
may be used in special breeding pens 
for the production «f Record of Per- 
formance chicks. Record taking has 
been started in Kansas. J. M. Gish 
of Enterprise is the inspector ap- 
pointed Saturday and other officials 
chosen at the meeting are: 

Ralph Upham, Junction City, 
president; R. B. Stants, Abilene, vice- 
president; G. T. Klein, Manhattan, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors, Jesse 
Swank, Holton; Fred True, Perry; 
Mrs. Fred Dubach, Wathena; L. A. 
Rupf, Ottawa; K. M. Hutchinson, Sa- 
betha; and J. M. Coombs, Sedgwick. 
These officers succeed temporary of- 
ficers named at an earlier meeting 
last July. 



of animal husbandry; Dr. J. E. Ack- 
ert, professor of zoology; Prof. H. 
W. Davis, head of the English depart- 
ment; Dr. H. L. Ibsen, professor of 
genetics; Prof. C. E. Rogers, head of 
department of industrial journalism; 
Prof. H. B. Walker, until recently 
head of department of agricultural 
engineering;, and Dr. W. E. Grimes, 
head of department of agricultural 
economics. 



Y. M. C. A. DRIVE FOR 

FUNDS ON THIS WEEK 



KSAC BRINGS COLLEGE 
TO KANSAS RADIO FANS 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM MAPPED 
OUT FOR WINTER 



College "Y" and Other Chrlsttnn Or- 
ganlsntlons Sponsor Many Activi- 
ties Within School Year 

Means of financing activities of 
the college Y. M. C. A. are to be ob- 
tained in a membership drive 
launched Monday. Dr. A. A. Holtz, 
secretary of the organization, be- 
lieves the campaign will bring In 
many new members. The "Y" spon- 
sors many student activities on the 
hill, the foremost of which are stu- 
dent forum, freshman commission, 
student conferences, employment bu- 
reau, and discussion groups. 

Permanent part time work for 76 
students and odd job employment for 
more than 300 was furnished by the 
Christian organization in the first two 
weeks of the present college year, 
Doctor Holtz reported. Last year, 
go-to-college teams visited 44 high 
schools with an enrolment of 13,324 
students, urging those students to go 
to college and especially emphasizing 
that they come to the Kansas State 
Agricultural college. 

Six high school Y. M. C. A. groups 
were visited by Hi-Y extension teams, 
to offer them aid in their work. Ag- 
gie Orpheum, a popular college en- 
tertainment and one of the largest, 
is sponsored by the Y. M. C. A. 



CIRCULAR 141 LISTS 

A MAILABLE 1IULLKTI\S 



Letter will llrlnn llrief Description of 
Station Publications 

Persons desiring information con- 
cerning recent publications from the 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Manhattan may obtain this 
Information by writing to the direc- 
tor of the station and asking for 
circular 141. This circular describes 
briefly the contents of nine bulletins 
and 16 circulars printed since March, 
l!i2(i. any of which may be secured 
until the supply is exhausted. The 
Kansas station distributes only a few 
bulletins and circulars by mailing 
lists, hence most publications must 
be secured by special request. 



NINE NEW K. S. A. C. 

NAMES IN 'WHO'S WHO' 



HOLU FIFTH SCHOOL FOR 

INSPECTORS OF l'OVLTRV 



HAYLETT IS \KW COACH 

OF AUOIE TRACK TEAM 



Cinder Pnlh Men Get First Full Time 
Mentor 

For the first time in the history 
of Aggie athletics, the Wildcat track 
team is to have a full time track 
coach this year. He is Ward Haylett, 
formerly of Doane college, Crete, 
Neb. 

While at Doane Haylett won three 



Meetings nt K. S. A. C. Through First 
Week Of October 

The fifth annual school for poultry 
inspectors will be held at the college 
during the first week of October, 
Prof. L. F. Payne of the poultry de- 
partment has announced. Those who 
will attend are men employed to ac- 
credit and certify poultry flocks for 
the Kansas Poultry Improvement as- 
sociation and the Kansas Accredited 
Hatcheries association. More than 
200,000 birds qualified and were in- 
dividually legbanded for these two 
associations last year. 



Latest Edition Increases List of Col- 
lege Stuff Persons In Select 
(•roup to IS 

The number of persons on the fac- 
ulty of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college whose names appear in 
the new 1928-29 edition of "Who's 
Who in America" is 18, just twice 
the number which appeared in the 
1927-28 edition. The name of Dr. 
Francis David Farrell, president of 
the college, heads the list of Kansas 
State Agricultural college "Who's 
Who" representatives. 

Others whose names have appeared 
in the select group heretofore are 
Dean J. T. Willard, vice-president of 
the college and dean of division of 
general science; Prof. Albert Dick- 
ens, head of the department of horti- 
culture; Dr. J. E. Kammeyer, head 
of the department of economics; Dr. 
Edwin L. Holton, head of the depart- 
ment of education; Dean R. A. Seat- 
on, dean of the division of engineer- 
ing, and director of the engineering 
experiment station; Dean L. E. Call, 
dean of the division of agriculture, 
and director of the agricultural ex- 
periment station; Dr. R. K. Nabours, 
head of the department of zoology; 
and Dr. H. H. King, head of the de- 
partment of chemistry. 

Those whose names appear for the 
first time in "Who's Who" are Prof. 
L. E. Conrad, head of department of 
civil engineering; Prof. George A. 
Dean, head of department of ento- 
mology; Dr. C. W. McCampbell, head 



POULTRY COUNCIL GIVES 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP 

K. S. A. C. Secures Hnymond Suniuel- 

hoii of Iomii to Conduct Experiments 

I,ociil Company Cooperates 

An $800 fellowship has been 
awarded to the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college poultry department 
by the National Poultry Research 
council of Chicago. The position 
made possible through this scholar- 
ship has been filled for the present 
year by Raymond Samuelson of 
Ames, la. Samuelson's problem will 
be to determine the practicability of 
rearing broilers in storage brooders 
and fattening them in commercial 
fattening batteries. 

The Perry Packing company of 
Manhattan will cooperate with the 
college in the fattening experiments. 
The final aim of the test is to see 
whether the intensive method of rais- 
ing chicks will produce broilers rap- 
idly, economically, and profitably. 
Five lots of 500 chicks each will be 
carried through the test, which also 
will compare two different rations. 

HATCHERY OPERATORS 

COMING FOR SCHOOL 



College Poultry Department Arranges 

for Two liny Meeting — T. S. 
Townsley Will Speak 

Hatchery operators who reside in 
Kansas and adjoining states have 
been invited to the college October 
9 and 10 for a two day school. Pro- 
grams arranged under the direction 
of Prof. L. F. Payne, head of the col- 
lege poultry department, will list sev- 
eral speakers representing large in- 
cubator companies. 

One of these speakers will be T. 
S. Townsley of the Smith Incubator 
company of Cleveland, Ohio, who was 
at one time on the staff of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college poultry 
department. 

There are in Kansas, according to 
Professor Payne, more than 175 large 
hatcheries with a combined capacity 
of six and one-quarter million chicks 
every three weeks. Many of these 
hatcheries will be represented at the 
school. 



Principal Features Remain Similar to 
Those of Last Year — Hours of Vari- 
ous Broadcasts Have Been 
Changed Slightly 

With six to seven hours a day al- 
lotted for broadcasting educational 
and musical programs, radio station 
KSAC is preparing to bring the col- 
lege to the people of Kansas and the 
people of Kansas to the college dur- 
ing 1928 and '29. 

"Although the main features to 
be radiocast from the station will 
remain quite the same as the past 
year, several changes have been made 
to more fully meet the needs of our 
radio listeners," declared L. L. 
Longsdorf, program director of the 
station, in outlining the fall and win- 
ter schedule. "The noonday radio- 
cast goes on the air at 12 o'clock 
rather than 12:35 as in the past. The 
evening schedule calls for a 6 to 8 
program instead of the 6:30 to 8 
program as of last year." 

HEALTH CLASS STARTS DAY 

Bach morning the 9 o'clock broad- 
cast begins with a health period un- 
der the supervision of L. P. Wash- 
burn, department of physical educa- 
tion. According to the program di- 
rector, this broadcast has become a 
most popular feature. It was esti- 
mated that more than 1,000 fans 
took part in the "health" class each 
day during 1927 and 1928. 

The housewives' musical broadcast 
has become a great favorite among 
KSAC fans and is radiocast each 
week day from 9:15 a. m. to 9:55 a. 
m. at which time the Housewives' 
Half Hour takes the air. 

BEOLN A NEWS FEATURE 

The noonday program, which is 
primarily a broadcast of extension 
service information, has an agricul- 
tural news feature added to give 
more service to the people of the 
state. Under the supervision of Har- 
old Howe, department of agricultural 
economics, the daily news service 
calls to the attention of radio listen- 
ers the important happenings in the 
field of agriculture within the state 
as well as nationally and internation- 
ally. 

Each Tuesday and Friday after- 
noon from 4 until 4:30, a period has 
been set aside for the radiocasting 
of a music appreciation program. 
The program is under the general 
supervision of Miss Ruth Hartman, 
department of music. 
FOUR WEEKLY CLUB PROGRAMS 
Broadcasts for 4-H clubs have been 
arranged to take place each Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday eve- 
ning from G:30 until 7 o'clock. This 
program takes the form of music ap- 
preciation, travel talks, 4-H club re- 
ports, and general entertainment for 
more than 10,000 boys and girls who 
are members of this club in Kansas. 
M. H. Coe, 4-H club leader, exten- 
sion service, has general supervision. 
As further outlined by Longsdorf* 
the college of the air program car- 
ries quite the same features as in 
the past. The broadcast beginning 
at 7:10 in the evening and continu- 
ing until 8, carries a program pre- 
pared and given by representatives 
of every department of the college. 
The general plan is: Monday, agri- 
cultural night; Tuesday, subjects re- 
lated to agriculture; Wednesday, ath- 
letics and engineering subjects; 
Thursday, music, debates, dramatics, 
sports, and contest numbers; and 
Friday, general science. 

BROADCAST ATHLETIC EVENTS 

The Radio Fan program on Satur- 
day, starting at 12:35, is supervised 
by G. E. Webster, radio engineer, 
KSAC. At this time telegraphic code 
lessons, radio news, the question box, 
and special talks upon various phases 
of broadcasting and receiving are put 
upon the air. 

Athletic contests and other special 
events are radiocast regularly via air 
to KSAC fans. 
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PERSPECTIVE IN POLITICS 

•'Everybody loves a good fight" 
has become a truism. Psychologists 
have observed it, preachers have con- 
demned it, and the newspapers are 
exploiting it. 

When we are not actually at war 
we are satisfying vicariously our 
primitive urge to battle. We thrill 
at front page accounts of Law pur- 
suing the kidnaper and the bandit, 
wait breathless for news of the man 
who wrestles with challenging nature 
on a transatlantic flight or a perilous 
trip to the arctic pole, not to speak 
of actually dying ignobly — as eight 
persons are said to have done — while 
"listening In" on the Dempsey-Tun- 
ney prize light. We love to take 
sides. 

Just now the political fight stirs 
our blood. We have jumped into 
enemy camps and are helping to hurl 
verbal lances at Smith or Hoover, as 
the case may be. Pure relish of the 
immediate fight is likely to blind 
even the supposed intellectuals 
among us to the underlying signif- 
icance of the issues. Sometimes it 
takes a conscious shaking of our- 
selves mentally to forego the fire and 
enthusiasm of an emotional orgy and 
to comtemplate history and human 
nature for an intelligent understand- 
ing of cause and effect. 

Probably no plank on which the 
opposing candidates are attempting 
to balance themselves in the present 
campaign is of more personal inter- 
est to middle westerners than farm 
relief. And the closer our personal 
interests touch a problem the more 
difficult it is to assume an objective 
attitude toward it, to examine it from 
an historical perspective and see it 
as a part of a social movement. 

From this point of observation, the 
present plans to stabilize agriculture 
are attempts to apply to agriculture 
a more general economic trend. The 
older idea was that the economic 
world was guided by the operation of 
so-called Immutable laws, the most 
familiar of which are those of supply 
and demand. Prices were deter- 
mined by those laws and there was 
no place in the picture, as it were, 
for man's will to have higher or 
lower prices. 

t:rangely, perhaps, it was the 
fanners who first started the swing of 
economic practice away from the old 
philosophy. Through the Granger 
movement they brought about laws 
regulating railroad activities and so 
instituted a domination of economic 
law by man. This injection of man's 
vill into the "natural" order has 
lince been widely extended to public 
utilities iind various industries. It 
is really rather surprising that the 
farmers, who lead this movement, 
should have been content this long 
without rational control over their 
own industry. 

Many statesmen still adhere to the 
old philosophy, whether or not they 
recognize it by this academic term. 
They measure the possible success 
of certain economic innovations by 
their constitutionality and the 
constitution adheres to the old phil- 
osophy. The old mechanistic school 
of thought in economics generally 
prevailed at the time the constitu- 
tion and its pertinent amendments 
were written. 

A conception of a controversial 
point in a campaign as a single In- 



cident in a long time cycle may de- 
prive us of some of the excitement 
of battle and the glow of partisan 
fire. But If we who make claim to 
the title of "intellectual" see in the 
campaign only Al vs. Herbert, or 
farm vs. factory, or, for that matter, 
town vs. city, puritan vs. Immi- 
grant, east vs. west, and all of the 
other versuses or fights — well, at 
least we don't deserve our title. 



BOOKS 

Agriculture and Civilization 

"Corn from Egypt," by Maurice Gom- 
pertz. William Morrow and Company. 
New York. 1928. $1.30. 

It is a part of true culture to be 
interested in origins and to know 
something of what has been learned 
about the beginning of important 
things. "Corn from Egypt" is one 
of a series of volumes now being pub- 
lished under the editorship of G. El- 
liot Smith, F. R. S. It treats of the 
beginning of agriculture in an in- 
teresting and scholarly manner and 
is, therefore, a valuable contribution 
to cultural literature. 

The author holds that the begin- 
ning of civilization and the begin- 
ning of agriculture were coincident 
in time and place. He examines the 
two major theories as to where civ- 
ilization began, one theory favoring 
Egypt and the other the Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley. He decides in favor 
of Egypt. In his study of the sub- 
ject he considers many things: cli- 
mate, soil, irrigation, wheat, barley, 
millet, hieroglyphics, statuary, an- 
cient literature, farm implements, and 
the contents of the intestines of "cer- 
tain bodies which, buried in the hot 
dry sand, had been naturally pre- 
served" somewhere in Egypt for a 
matter of 6,000 years. 

The book contains some interest- 
ing comparisons of ancient agricul- 
ture — and, hence, of ancient civiliza- 
tion — in Egypt and in Babylonia. In 
Egypt the control of agriculture was 
highly centralized and the people 
concerned themselves chiefly with 
the problems of production — irriga- 
tion, crop acclimatization, and cul- 
tural methods. In Babylonia, on the 
other hand, where it seems most of 
the agricultural knowledge was bor- 
rowed, the people were more individ- 
ualistic and were preoccupied with 
questions of agricultural economics. 
A sarcastic or facetious person might 
say that this preoccupation led to 
the fall of Babylon! But the unfa- 
vorable salt content of the irrigation 
water, the difficult nature of the an- 
nual flood situation, and the bad cli- 
mate more likely caused the downfall 
of Babylonian civilization, while 
Egyptian civilization persisted. 

Gompertz argues convincingly that 
the development of the calendar and 
the rise of centralized government 
were necessitated, and their nature 
determined, by the needs of agricul- 
ture. Indeed, he says that "when 
the story of civilization in India and 
China, Greece and Rome is examined, 
the truth emerges that agriculture 
is not only universally the founda- 
tion of progress, but the condition of 
its existence." 

This little book of 85 pages is too 
brief. When one has finished read- 
ing it one wishes that there were 
more, much more, of it. 

— F. D. Farrell. 

IN ALL THERE MAY BE ART 
The arts traditionally have de- 
fined frontiers that aliens may not 
cross without much questioning. 
There is poetry, an art of time and 
sound suggestions and of words that 
penetrate dimensions of experience 
that the senses cannot probe. There 
is painting, an art of space and color 
and plain surfaces, of line and light. 
Sculpture is a spatial art, of contours 
and of volumes, of shadow and of 
mass, and of an enduring moment, 
as Lessing says, that must "express 
nothing that can only be thought of 
as transitory." Music, purest of the 
arts, without burden of representa- 
tion, rides on time and pitch, on tone 
and harmonies. Its mystery and 
wonder remain unanswered. It comes 
without cause or compulsion and 
without need. It burns with the 
sweet scent of being. Like a god it 
is gratuitous and complete. Music, 
says Schopenhauer, is the naked will. 
And dancing is music buried in the 
flesh, an art of space and time and 
movement. 

Dancing and building, says Ellis, 
"are the two primary and essential 



arts. The art of dancing stands at 
the source of all the arts that express 
themselves first in the human per- 
son. The art of building, or archi- 
tecture, is the beginning of all the 
arts that lie outside the person; and 
in the end they unite. Music, acting, 
poetry proceed in the one mighty 
stream; sculpture, painting, all the 
arts of design, in the other. There 
is no primary art outside these two 
arts, for their origin is far earlier 
than man himself; and dancing came 
first." 

For the arts are neither separable 
nor finally defined, and space and 
painting, time and tone values, danc- 
ing, words, cathedrals, songs, are 
only beaten paths over a plain. They 



was the newly elected chancellor of 
the local chapter of the American 
College Quill club. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

The Banda Rossa, consisting of 75 
members, gave two concerts at the 
college. 

J. D. Botkin, then democratic can- 
didate for governor of Kansas ad- 
dressed the students in chapel. 

The Y. M. C. A. hall was formally 
dedicated by appropriate exercises in 
which 200 invited guests partici- 
pated. 

Prof. Charles Paul, formerly of 
the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment at the college, was elected pro- 



Doubting as the Basis of Progress 

From "Possible Worlds" by J. B. S. Haldane 

I shall perhaps be told that I am preaching pragmat- 
ism. But where the pragmatist says that a belief is 
true because it works, I have attempted to suggest that 
it is often false although it works, and that belief is 
not, as James preached, a necessary preliminary to ef- 
fective action. And where the pragmatist exalts the will 
to believe, I have attacked it. The desire for Intellectual 
certitude is laudable in the young, as a stimulus to 
thought and learning; in the adult it easily becomes a 
vice. History, when it is taught as the history of human 
thought, makes it abundantly clear that most of the 
intellectual certitudes of our forefathers were illusory, 
though often of temporary value. One intellectual certi- 
tude has from time to time been replaced by another 
at the expense of a sufficient number of martyrs. So 
long as our education aims at increasing dogmas, re- 
ligious, political, ethical, or scientific, fresh relays of 
martyrs will be necessary for every step of human prog- 
ress. And while I do not suggest that humanity will 
ever be able to dispense with its martyrs, I cannot avoid 
the suspicion that with a little more thought and a little 
less belief their number may be substantially reduced. 

Science has owed its wonderful progress very largely 
to the habit of doubting all theories, even those on which 
one's action is founded. The motto of the Royal society, 
"Nullius in verba," which may be paraphrased "We take 
nobody's word for it," is a sound rule in the other depart- 
ments of life. The example of science shows that it is 
no check on action. Its general adoption would im- 
measurably hasten human progress. 



are ways, but there are no doubt 
others. Art, says Santayana, "is the 
plastic instinct conscious of its aim." 
But all life, all things, are plastic, 
and in all there may be art. — From 
"The New Universe" by Baker 
Brownell. 



CORNSTALKS GO INTO NEWSPRINT 

What promises to become an im- 
portant new source of newsprint pa- 
per got under way with the beginning 
of operations recently by the first 
factory of the Cornstalk Products 
company at Danville, 111., for turning 
into valuable cellulose thousands of 
tons of cornstalks which heretofore 
have gone to waste. The cellulose is 
to be shipped to eastern factories, 
where the processes of converting 
the raw material Into finished prod- 
ucts already are in operation. 

In celebration of the new plant, 
the Danville (111.) Commercial-News 
sent some of the first cellulose turned 
out by the factory to a paper mill 
in Michigan to be converted into 
newsprint. This will be used in an 
edition celebrating the new era 
farmers feel is dawning. 

Farmers around Danville have 
been paid $5 an acre for their corn- 
stalks in the field. The factory has 
borne the expense of cutting and re- 
moving the stalks. — Editor and 
Publisher and The Fourth Estate. 



IN OLDER DAYS 

From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

Annette Woodward Perry, '16, was 
assistant advertising counselor for 
the Capper publications. 

Alice Skinner and Loula E. Ken- 
nedy, instructors of home economics, 
resigned their positions to enter war 
work. 

Raymond Brink, '08 and '09, was 
instructor in radio mechanics for the 
war department at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Ivyl C. Barker, then a senior in in- 
dustrial journalism at this college, 



fessor of mechanical engineering at 
Armour institute at Chicago. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

Major H. G. Cavenaugh, Thir- 
teenth U. S. infantry, formerly pro- 
fessor of military science at the col- 
lege, was wounded at Santiago. 

O. H. Halstead, '95, went to Swe- 
den to take a course in the University 
of Stockholm, after completing a 
successful year as principal of the 
Leonardville schools. 

Because The Kansas Industrial- 
ist was not then published during 
August and September, the thirty- 
year-ago items are taken from the 
July files of thirty years ago. 

Among the number selected from 
7,000 applicants for the position of 
second lieutenant in the regular 
army were William A. Cavenaugh, 
'96, George M. Grimes, and Mark 
Wheeler, '97. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

Professor Olin was elected presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific circle in Manhattan. 

Arrangements were made for sup- 
plying the shop and greenhouse with 
water from the city waterworks by 
temporary surface pipes. 

The captains of the five companies 
of the college battalion were H. S. 
Willard, A. B. Kimball, F. C. Sears, 
W. R. Browning, and S. A. McGinnis. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Professor VanDeman was super- 
intendent of the pomological depart- 
ment of the Neosho Valley District 
fair, at Neosho Falls. 

Miles Ellsworth and Jay Dutcher, 
former students in the printing de- 
partment at the college, and em- 
ployed on the Enterprise and Na- 
tionalist respectively, issued a daily 
paper during the local fair called The 
Cynosure. 



COLORS 

£. A . Symansii in Poetry 
Innocent white 
And virtue gold — 
One day, one night, 
These two 1 sold. 

Evil Is black, 
And envy green. 
I give them back — 
Those I have seen. 

Passion Is red, 
And love is blue; 
When I am dead 
I leave those, too. 

Yellow is fear, 
And scarlet, hate; 
Now they are near, 
Death, close the gate! 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 
MOVING ALONG 

It's about time somebody call at- 
tention to the fact that man is losing 
rapidly in the fight to keep himself 
from becoming over-civilized. 

A long time ago — how many years 
we cannot tell — man climbed out of 
his home in the trees or the cliffs 
and built a rude domicile of twigs 
and leaves and grass in some high, 
easily defended retreat. 

Today he is leaving his suburban 
bungalow and his ten by ten vege- 
table garden to climb up and up — 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty floors high 
in much-alike apartment buildings — 
to live electrically. Here he is freez- 
ing his sherbets, boiling his onions, 
ironing his best bibs and tuckers, 
sweeping his rugs, toasting his toes, 
and cooling his brow by pushing but- 
tons and flipping switches. No more 
sticks and stones, and no more rat- 
tling of bones. No more search for 
anything. Everything is at hand. 
The whole world comes to him who 
can flip the switch. 

Yet man has doubts about his own 
progress. The he-man approval, the 
sanction of the triumphant brute 
prevails. But, mercy on us, how it 
has dwindled and over-refined itself. 

We shout and scream our approval 
of the club, but we place it in the 
atavistic hands of one "Babe" Ruth 
and pay him a fortune each year for 
knocking a horse-hide pellet over the 
fence a half a hundred times. And 
we sit in comfortable seats in mag- 
nificent grandstands, eating peanuts 
and gargling pop while he jogs 
around the bases. 

We elect a president and expect 
him to do the Ashing for a hundred 
million and more loafers in over- 
stuffed davenports, loafers grown too 
indolent to think up lies about their 
own catches. 

We prevail upon twenty-two col- 
lege boys to maul and pummel each 
other around over the gridiron, bark- 
ing shins and bruising muscles while 
we, fifty thousand strong, wrap our- 
selves in heavy blankets to keep out 
the chill of fifty-degree breezes. This 
we do if we consider ourselves hardy 
and fit. If not, we loll around at 
home, leave our two dollars in the 
bank, and let the radio announcer 
miscall the plays and guess at the 
score. 

Perhaps, however, this is a trifle 
severe. For not all of us are thus 
content to let George do it. Thou- 
sands of us demand the open for our- 
selves. We make a payment on a 
costly motor and sail valiantly along 
the concrete pavement, grabbing the 
fresh air for our very own. Man- 
fully we hold the wheel — sometimes 
with both hands. 

Or we go out for an hour of tennis 
two and sometimes three times a 
week, and cruelly drive the ball into 
the net or the next block. 

Or we scorn to drive the car to 
the office and vigorously walk four 
blocks as many times a day — all to 
keep ourselves fit for the fray of life. 

Or we hie ourselves to the links 
and drive the mighty golf ball around 
the course in more strokes than we 
care to admit. 

Yet even all this looks a bit fu- 
tile. Contrast the hole-in-one hero 
with the Neanderthal gent who 
knocked the brains from the head 
of his enemy with a single blow of 
the club. 



Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament; adversity is the bless- 
ing of the New. — Francis Bacon. 
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AMONG THE 
ALUMNI 
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Laura (Peterson) Cordill, '13, and 
Mr. Cordill are living at Alton. 

John B. Grifflng, *04, is located at 
€55 P street, San Bernadino, Cal. 

B. H. Luebke, '26, is teaching at 
Gooding college, Wesleyan, Idaho. 

Doris (Prickett) Davenport, '21, 
is living at 1152 Euclid avenue, Au- 
gusta. 

Margaret (Etzold) Reed, '20, and 
Mr. Reed are located at 519 Piatt, 
Wichita. 

Walter T. Rolfe, '22, is a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Texas at Austin. 

Edwin Elcock, '21, is county en- 
gineer of Butler county. His head- 
quarters are in El Dorado. 

Edgar D. Bush, '27, is working 
•with the Philips Dodge corporation, 
copper mining, in Morenci, Ariz. 

E. W. Larson, '25, writes that his 
mailing address has been changed to 
4532 Washington, Downers Grove, 
111. 

Esther (Moore) Culberson, '23, is 
now in Pampa, Tex. Mr. Culberson 
is in charge of the Chevrolet garage 
in that city. 

N. E. Dale, '18, of Vero Beach, 
Fla., was one of the speakers at 
Farmers' and Fruit Growers' week 
at the University of Florida. 

G. Dewey Huston, '28, is athletic 
director of the high school at Leb- 
anon and also engages in the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine during 
his spare time. 

Stella C. Munger, '25, is teaching 
in the home economics department of 
Illinois university. She received her 
master's degree from Wisconsin uni- 
versity in June, 1927. 

R. E. Kimport, '27, is with the 
bureau of entomology, United States 
department of agriculture. His ad- 
dress is 52 West Union street, Bay- 
shore, Long Island, N. Y. 

H. R. Groom, '07, and J. E. Mc- 
Coy, '09, have established a veter- 
inary hospital at 442 Second street 
West, Twin Falls, Idaho. The hos- 
pital is the only one of its kind in 
the state of Idaho. 

Earl L. Hinden, '26, sends his 
check for a life membership from 
Arlington. He is teaching his third 
year in the Arlington high school 
and running a wheat ranch with 
Gareth Wilson, f. s. 




WILSON—SPRING 

The marriage of Dorothy Wilson 
of Stanley to Glenn W. Spring, *25, 
took place in Kansas City June 8. 
They are at home in Kansas City, 
Kan. 

LINDLEY— NUSS 
The marriage of Ruth Lindley of 
Natoma and Alton B. Nuss, '26, of 
Abilene, took place in Salina May 30. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nuss are at home in 
Osborne. 

' EXCEL— EHLERS 

The marriage of Louise Engel of 
Manhattan and Daniel Ehlers, '2S, 
took place in Manhattan May 30. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ehlers are at home in Har- 
rlsburg, Pa. 

VANCE— KEED 
Mr. and Airs. James D. Vance have 
announced the marriage of their 
daugUter, Carolyn Jean, '28, to My- 
ron W. Reed, '27. They were mar- 
ried in Topeka June 6. 

CONROW — McCEEHEE 

Mrs. W. A. Conrow of Manhattan 
has announced the marriage of her 
daughter, Ida, '26, to A. Leroy Mc- 
Geehee. Mr. and Mrs. McGeehee are 
at home on a farm near Manhattan. 

EDWARDS— SARGENT 

Mr. and Mrs. George Edwards of 
Athol have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Mildred, '27, to 
Alfred R. Sargent, '25, May 26. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sargent are at home near 
Manhattan. 

G RIFFIN— CHAPPELL 

The marriage of Martha Griffin, f. 
s.. and Kenneth Chappell, '26, took 
place at the home of the bride's par- 



ents in Girard June 13. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chappell have returned to Man- 
hattan to make their home. 

McANINCH— SHENK 
Mr. and Mrs. O. M. McAninch of 
Garrison have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Gelene, f. s., 
to Eli C. Shenk, '28, of Manhattan 
June 12. Mr. and Mrs. Shenk are 
at home in Kansas City. 

ADDY— MORRIS 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Addy of Lyndon 
have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Gladys Virginia, '21, 
to Mr. Orville Morris of Berkeley, 
Cal., August 3. Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ris are making their home in Berke- 
ley. 

WEST— CONWELL 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. West of 
Saco, Mont., have announced the 
marriage of their daughter, June, 
'27, to Ralph Conwell, in Manhattan 
June 2. Mr. and Mrs. Conwell are 
at home on their farm near Manhat- 
tan. 

HALL — BARBER 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hall of Abilene 
have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Mary Aileen, f. s., 
to Carlton M. Barber, '27, which took 
place June 27 at their home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barber are at home in El 
Dorado. 

SHEPPEARD— THACKREY 

Miss Emily Sheppeard, p. s., of 
Wakefield and Russell I. Thackrey, 
'27, of Manhattan were married June 
29. They are making their home in 
Manhattan where Mr. Thackrey is an 
instructor in the department of in- 
dustrial journalism at K. S. A. C. 

SHEETZ— FOSTER 

Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Sheetz of Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Marybelle, 
'27, to William F. Foster of Manhat- 
tan, which took place in Kansas City 
June 6. Mr. and Mrs. Foster are 
making their home in Manhattan. 

CRINER— GROTHUSEN 

The marriage of Velma Virginia 
Criner, '28, of Wichita to Lou W. 
Grothusen, f. s., took place at the 
home of the bride in Wichita June 
17. They are at home in Parsons 
where Mr. Grothusen is an engineer 
for the Kansas Gas and Electric com- 
pany. 

KNOSTMAN— SMITH 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Knostman of 
Wamego have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Carol, '22, 
to Stanley A. Smith, '13, of Pullman, 
Wash. They were married June 15. 
Mr. Smith is head of the department 
of architecture at Washington State 
college. 

JOHNSON— MEYER 

Mr. and Mrs. August J. Johnson 
have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Helen Lillian, f. s., 
to Manie Herbert Meyer, '28, at their 
home near Manhattan June 1. They 
are at home in Chicago where Mr. 
Meyer is employed by the Western 
Electric company. 

JACKSON— BENNINGHOVEN 
Charles C. Jackson, '99, and Emma 
(O'Daniel) Jackson, f. s., announce 
the marriage of their daughter, 
Mary, '27, to Rhein Benninghoven, 
f. s., in Manhattan June 28. They 
will make their home in Topeka 
where Mr. Benninghoven is an en- 
gineer with the Santa Fe railway. 

RHOADES— DICKENS 

William J. Rhoades, '97, and Edith 
(Huntress) Rhoades, '01, of Olathe 
have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Ruth, f. s., to Wil- 
liam Dickens, f. s., which took place 
at their home June 15. Mr. Dickens 
is the son of Prof. Albert Dickens, 
'93, and Bertha (Kimball) Dickens, 
'90. 

BRICKNER — BROWN 
The marriage of Lucile Brickner, 
Iowa State college, to Maynard W. 
Brown took place July 2 in Decorah, 
Iowa. For the past two years Mrs. 
Brown has been secretary in the office 
of the dean of women at K. S. A. C. 
and Mr. Brown has been teaching in 
the department of industrial journal- 
ism. After a trip to Europe they are 
now at home in Corvallis, Ore., where 
Professor Brown is head of the de- 
partment of journalism at Oregon 
State college. 
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OUR OWN FOLKS 
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Everyone is back from vacation 
and into his winter harness, so to 
our desk come requests for the ad- 
dress of a friend, for a list of the 
Aggies in some locality, an item 
about the achievement of some alum- 
nus, checks for dues and life mem- 
berships, and not a few words of 
praise for The Industrialist. 

From far off Antwerp, Belgium, 
A. D. Whipple, '98, sends his check 
for $50, signifying his loyalty to his 
alma mater. Just before enrolment 
three other $50 checks from C. E. 
Crews, '28, Raymond H. Davis, '27, 
and George Stewart, '27, joined Mr. 
Whipple's and were more than ap- 
preciated by several seniors who 
were applying to the alumni loan 
fund for loans. 

Louberta (Smith) White, '10, of 
Grants Pass, Ore., writes: "More 
luck for you. The Industrialist is 
a very important paper in our 
home." And we echo her sentiments 
when she adds, "I often wish more 
alumni would make known to your 
office their location and chief inter- 
ests so these facts could be pro- 
claimed abroad through The Indus- 
trialist." 

Already a wide awake alumnus 
has written the office asking if the 
class of 1924 will hold a reunion 
next commencement time. Twenty- 
fours should begin planning for the 
biggest live year reunion yet. 

Winter activities for local alumni 
groups will soon begin so any town 
or county having 10 or more Aggies 
should have its K. S. A. C. club. 

As we look over our files we find 
some on our "lost" list. Doubtless 
these have only strayed but to the 
alumni office they are lost. Else- 
where in this issue you will find a 
list of these people. Any information 
you can send about them will be a 
real service to your association. 



BIRTHS 



Harrold Souders, f. s., and Aileen 
(Forss) Souders, of Chicago, an- 
nounce the birth of a son. 

Dr. H. E. Ruggles and Marguerite 
(Dodd) Ruggles, '14, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., announce the birth of 
Howard Edwin II June 24. 

Theodore Potter, '25, and Lenore 
(Spence) Potter, f. s., announce the 
birth of a son, Spence Cuyler, May 
9. Mr. and Mrs. Potter live in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 



DEATHS 



BACHMAN 

Margaret Bachman, five-year-old 
daughter of Coach and Mrs. C. W. 
Uachman, died September 9, follow- 
ing a 10-day illness. Death was 
caused by peritonitis, following an 
operation for appendicitis. 

COLDREN 
Milo Coldren, f. s., of Oberlin, died 
at his home. July 19, after suffering 
from cancer for some time. When 
enrolled here he was a pledge of Pi 
Kappa Alpha fraternity. He is sur- 
vived by his parents and three sis- 
ters. 

KIRK WOOD 
Glenn Kirkwood, '23, of Long Is- 
land, N. Y., was killed August 7, 
during a <iuarrel with his wife. His 
former home was Marysville. Mr. 
Kirkwood was a veterinary surgeon 
with a small animals hospital on 
Long Island. 

MYERS 

Mrs. George Myers of Manhattan 
died at her home August 9, follow- 
ing a stroke of apoplexy suffered a 
few days previously. Among the 
four children who survive her is Ber- 
nice (Myers) McPherson, '22, of 
Camden, Ark. 

SNYDER 

Marvin Snyder, son of Ralph Sny- 
der, '90, president of the K. S. A. C. 
Alumni association, was drowned in 
the Blue river near Rocky Ford while 



fishing July 17, Besides his parents 
Mr. Snyder is survived by his wife 
and small son. 

IBSEN 

Mrs. Hannah Ipsen of Manhattan 
died at the home of her son-in-law 
August 23. She is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. L. V. Johnson of 
Randolph, Alice (Ipsen) Christensen, 
f. s., of Ann Arbor, Mich., and a son 
Carl Tpsen, '13, of Schenectady, N. Y. 

CURRIE 

Charles Currie, age 64, died at his 
home in Manhattan, June 10, after 
a brief illness. He is survived by his 
wife and seven children. Among the 
children who survive him are Grace 
(Currie) Howenstine, "16,; Beth, 
'25; and Eula Mae, '28, all of Man- 
hattan. 

ANDERSON 

Cecil G. Anderson, f. s., son of 
John A. Anderson, second president 
of K. S. A. C, died in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., May 19. He was president of 
the Nash Pittsburgh Motors company 
and active in several athletic and 
fraternal organizations. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a daughter. 

LYMAN 

Charles W. Lyman, '96, died at 
his home in Topeka on July 23 after 
a short illness. Mr. Lyman was su- 
perintendent of the Seymour Pack- 
ing company of Topeka and had been 
in the employ of that company since 
1902 with the exception of three 
years spent in Shanghai, China. Be- 
sides his wife and one son he is sur- 
vived by his mother Mrs. L. J. Ly- 
man of Manhattan; a brother, Will, 
of Easterly, Tex.; and three sisters: 
Laura (Lyman) Weaver, '06, of 
Springfield, Ohio; Gertrude (Lyman) 
Hall, '97, of Hot Springs, Ark.; and 
Mary (Lyman) Otis, '94, of Madi- 
son, Wis. Burial was in Mount Hope 
cemetery at Topeka. 

MANHATTAN THEATER 

PLANS SECOND SEASON 



Will Present Eneb. of Four Plays Two 
Times— "Is Zat So" on Oc- 
tober 19-20 

With one successful season back 
of it, the Manhattan Theater has an- 
nounced its second annual schedule 
of plays, and student organizations at 
the college will conduct during the 
next two weeks a ticket sales cam- 
paign. The fall play schedule fol- 
lows: October 19-20, (homecoming) 
"Is Zat So;" November 9-10, (par- 
ents' day) "Arms and the Man;" 
February 1-2, "Last of Mrs. Cheney;" 
and March 8-9, "The Cradle Song." 



KKOir.V BULL IS TO BE 

OUT LITE IN OCTOBER 



Editors Will Try to Raise Standard of 
Its Jokes 

The first edition of the Brown Bull, 
K. S. A. C. humor magazine, is to ap- 
pear the latter part of October, Prof. 
E. M. Amos of the department of in- 
dustrial journalism and printing has 
announced. Contributions will be 
paid for this year in an effort to raise 
the standard of jokes and cartoons 
used. 

Move Out. for Summer 

Ten K. S. A. C. engineering gradu- 
ates employed by the General Elec- 
tric company of Schenectady, N. Y., 
spent the summer at Ballston Lake, 
N. Y. They were A. G. Hotchkiss, 
'26; C. E. Rugh, '26; R. J. Johnson, 
'J6; C. C. Tate, '27; John Yost, '27; 
H. F. Blackburn, '27; K. B. Mudge, 
'27; L. A. March, '27; H. V. Rath- 
bun, '27; and C. H. Miller, '27. 

New Purple Popsters 

New members of the Purple Pep- 
sters, Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege girls' pep organization are: 
Margaret Canham, Ruth Correll, 
Helen Laura Dodge, Violet Holstine, 
Imogene Lampe, Mina Skillen, Mil- 
dred Purcell, Mildred Huddleston, 
Laura Hart, and Mildred Osborne. 



Kurgc Delves in Oil 

N. B. Burge, f. s., 1885-88, presi- 
dent of the Pioneer Petroleum com- 
pany, temporarily returned to Man- 
hattan this summer while he super- 
vised the development of some oil 
leases southwest of here. His home 
is in Topeka. 
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| RECENT HAPPENINGS 
ON THE HILL 
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Among the players with the ma- 
rine corps football squad is Kerr 
Whitfield, formerly of K. S. A. C. 

Al Smith, democratic candidate for 
the presidency, stopped in Manhattan 
15 minutes last Wednesday after- 
noon. 

The eight literary societies held 
their first meetings of the year Friday 
and Saturday evenings, September 
14 and 15. 

The Royal Purple office in Ander- 
son hall will be opened for business 
on Monday, October 1, according to 
Joe Anderson, business manager. 

A benefit show will be staged at 
the Marshall theater this week to 
raise the Red Cross quota of $350 
for relief work in Florida and Porto 
Rico. 



Miles H. Heberer, coach of dra- 
matics, announced the cast for the 
play, "Is Zat So," to be presented Oc- 
tober 19 and 20 by the Manhattan 
Theater. 

More than a thousand persons at- 
tended the Y. M. C. A. kick off and 
watermelon feed held in the west 
stadium Tuesday night, September 
18. A ton of melons was eaten. 

Richard J. Hopkins, Topeka, jus- 
tice of the Kansas supreme court, 
gave the address in student assembly 
Tuesday morning, using as his sub- 
ject, "Allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion." 

Katherine Geyer, director of wo- 
men's athletics, is enlarging the pro- 
gram for women's intramurals. Com- 
petition in women's intramurals will 
include tennis and horseshoes this 
year. 

Tryouts for the college dairy judg- 
ing team will be this week. The re- 
sults will be announced Thursday, 
September 27. Prof. H. W. Cave 
says he believes K. S. A. C. will have 
a good team. 

Many students won prizes at the 
guessing contests in Manhattan last 
Tuesday night at the formal fall 
opening. The elementary journalism 
classes covered the opening for Man- 
hattan papers. 

Edwin Zeigler, from Switzerland, 
is studying milling chemistry in the 
department of flour mill engineering. 
He is a graduate engineer from Swit- 
zerland and has passed examinations 
for the degree of Doctor of Technol- 
ogy. 

To determine the presidential pref- 
erence of some 900,000 college stu- 
dents a number of student papers 
have planned to take a nation-wide 
campus straw vote. The ballot will 
be in the next edition of the Col- 
legian. 

Helen Richt of South Omaha, Neb., 
is the first woman to enrol in the K. 
S. A. C. veterinary medicine course. 
Women veterinarians are quite com- 
mon in European schools, but few 
have taken up the work in the 
United States. 

Miss Helen G. Suam, graduate of 
the Ohio university, is succeeding 
Miss Ruth Morris, who resigned as 
head of the women's department of 
physical education. Miss Suam has 
held similar positions at Texas and 
Iowa universities. 

Prof. P. P. Brainard, who has been 
studying at Leland Stanford univer- 
sity for the past year, has returned 
to resume his work here in the psy- 
chology department. He made a 
study of mental measurements at the 
California school. 



They Had tbo Spirit 

Aggie spirit was displayed at a re- 
union picnic held in Penn Valley 
Park, Kansas City, Mo., last Satur- 
day afternoon and evening. There 
were more than 65 Aggie graduates 
and former members present, the old- 
est class being represented by Dr. A. 
T. Kinsley, who was graduated from 
K. S. A. C. in 1899. Plans were 
made by those present for similar 
reunions throughout the year. 
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FROSH FOOTBALL MEN 
REPORT, 116 STRONG 



SQUAD WOl'LD HAVE BEEN LAHG- 
ER, BUT SUIT SUPPLY RAN OUT 



Coach Haylett Asslated by Edwards, 

< ...hi-mir, and Doctor Holts — Llat 

Includea Men From 

Eight Stntca 

When Freshman Coach Ward Hay- 
lett, who is also track coach, issued 
a call for his frosh to get uniforms 
and report for practice, he expected 
no such outpouring as actually was 
recorded last Monday afternoon. 

By the time practice was ready 
to start 116 suits had been issued, 
the athletic department supply room 
was practically empty, and several 
boys had announced their intention 
of writing home for suits. 

Assisting Coach Haylett are Dr. A. 
A. Holtz, A. R. "Monk" Edwards, 
and Owen "Chili" Cochrane. 

Included in the freshman list were 
men from Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and New York. There were 
various ex-high school captains, one 
man from last year's Nebraska uni- 
versity squad, and one from last 
year's K. U. squad. 

WILL SCRIMMAGE VARSITY 

Conditioning exercises took up 
most of the first afternoon for the 
freshmen. After a few days they will 
be used in scrimmage against the 
varsity. 

The list of those out: 

Ends— H. B. Ryon, Vernon, Tex.; 
Lester Stoffer, Abilene; Allen Heide- 
bucht, Buhler; R. O. Blair, Coleman, 
Tex.; Charles E. Montaith, Hoxle; Ben 
Dean, Manhattan; Lawrence T. Cole, 
Cedar; Chester McCullich, Ada; Carl 
Thurlow, Hill City; Kermit R. Huyck, 
Morrowville; Lawrence Morgan, Smith 
Center; C. W. Said, Garnett; E. Box- 
berger, Wakeeney; Arch E. Miller, Cot- 
tonwood Falls; K. Henderson, Pratt; 
Otha I'. King, lturdett; Howard W. 
Ward, Abilene; Oscar Hardtarfer, Law- 
rence; W. E. Oberg, Ames; Leslie C. 
Jones, Scott City; Harold Daily, Waver- 
ly; Forest Bradus, Eureka; Marion E. 
Junes, Linwood; O. E. Toburen, Cle- 
burne; Chester Ross, Dodge City. 

Tackles— Charles Crank, Hill City; 
Jack Coalbaugh, Cherry vale; Chester 
Pettlbow, Augusta; Ralph C. Bumps, 
Norcatur; Kred Patrick, Dodge City; 
Curley Kirkman, Hays; Alvah W. El- 
liott, .Minneapolis; Floyd Hoss, Burns; 
ROSCO <!. Smith, Sabetha; Alvin Ste- 
phenson, Manhattan; Elbert Settles, 
Garnett; Lynn B. Drake, N'atoma; Har- 
old II. Stump, Blue Rapids; Fred 
Schmidt, Junction City; Seward E. Har- 
ner, Abilene; Clinton K. Tomson, 
Washburn; Clark Milligan, Billings, 
Okla.; (!. 10. EUepe, Shawnee Mission; 
Buiord D. Egbut, Ingall; E. B. Salo- 
mons, La Junta, Colo.; Horace Holmes, 
Salina; Joseph Torkelson, Everest; Paul 
Nellson, Vesper. 

Guards — Carl Hansen, Cottonwood 
Kails; Theo. J. Rostoeil, Webster; Rob- 
ert Dial, Cleburne; Harold Nellans, 
Potwin; Wm. Finney, Beloit; James 
Ellsworth, Cherry vale; Lester George, 
Mulberry; Ivan Welty, Hill City; 
Adolph R. Hraba, Bast St. Louis, 111.; 
Olen Marklcy, Scott City; Harold Rich- 
ardson, Long Island. 

ONLY ONE CENTER 

Center — Charles Wilson, Abilene. 

Halfbacks— Harold Hyde, Wichita; 
Marion Sager, Brewster; Dean Gillas- 
py, La Cross; Al Boater, Manhattan; 
Paul Williamson, Long Beach, Calif.; 
II. C. Chiles, Silver Lake; Howard 
Svetheii, Palls City, Neb.; Marlin 
Schroder, Olwit; Arthur Thomson, 
Cherokee; Carlton E. Logan, Quenemo; 
Lynn Kelly, Waverly; D. W. Mulnix, 
Scott City; Bay McMillin, New York 
City; Hon Ayres, Broken Bow, Neb.; 
Joe' Smerchek, Garnett; Win. 11. Cox, 
Ottawa; Lyman M. Hall, Downers 
Grove, 111.; John W. Murray, Junction 
City; M. G. Keyti, St. Cloud; Kenneth 
I,. ' .Mast, Belvue; Marvin Taylor, 
Downs; Iritt Cubblson, Greeley; N. M. 
Lindbloom, Cleburne; Karl Scanlan, 

Agra; Boy .Mart/., Liberal; Glenn M. 
Deeter, Norcatur; Archie Stuck, Salina; 
Paul llrandly, Manhattan; Clias. II. 
Schruben, Stockton; L W. Sloan, Leav- 
enworth; Bobert Dudley, men Older; 
I!. A. Millard, Chillicothe, Tex.; Frank 
Buner, Hennessey, okla.; J. T. Tletze, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Charles Nankeim, 
llovl; l.oveil Thurow, Maeksville. 

Quarterbacks — Clayborne Davidson, 
Wichita; Major Bliss, Minneapolis; nob 
Ansbaugh, Abilene; Heed Moore, i'ro- 
tectlon; .Marvin Morgan, Smith {'enter; 

Frank Prentup, Junction city; Ernest 
.1. Underwood, Atchison; Elmer C. 
Black, Ctiea; Barl K. Gray, Hope; P. 
.1. Isaacson. Leonard ville; Paul Tlm- 
mons, Gencseo. 

Fullbacks — Lawrence Ilreytneyer, 
Wamego; Henry Cronkite, Belle Plain e; 
Roy I.. Upton, Burlington, Colo.; M. 
Eugene Smith, Melvern; Wlllard Sarna, 
Ada; George' Wiggins, Lyons; William 
•Stevenson, Atchison. 



one of the 43 were members last 
year. 

The orchestra is scheduled to play 
at the student assemblies, at the 
Manhattan theater plays, during 
music festival week, and also to 
broadcast from station KSAC. Mr. 
Downey especially urges the people 
of Manhattan to try out for the or- 
chestra. At present the number of 
basses, violas, and horns in the or- 
ganization Is too small for a correct 
balance. 

Members of the orchestra as an- 
nounced by the director today are as 
follows: 

First violins — Frank Hill (concert 
master), Virginia Maupin, Janice Reel, 
Curtis Lund, William King, Paul Chll- 
en, Esther Lortscher, Phyllis Schultlce, 
and D. Beadle. 

Second violins — Louise Reed, Paul 
Miller, Hazel McGuire, Mildren Knock, 
Grace Boyce, Junia Finney, Bernard 
Gerahty, Louis Rufener, and J. E. 
Schruben. 

Viola — Kenneth Phelps. 

Cello— Prof. J. L. Hall, Gladys 
Schmedemann, Frances Porter. 

Basses — Bert Hostinsky, Martin May- 
rath. 

Flutes — A. E. Winkler, Katherine 
Colver, Charles Schmidt. 

Piccolo — Frances Conrad. 
Oboe — Myron Russell, Hal McCord. 

Clarinets — Henry Bagley, Jesse Ma- 
nilas, Margaret Colver. 

Bass Clarinet — Leroy Paslay. 

Bassoons — Prof. E. V. Floyd, Prof. E. 
K. Chapin. 

Horns — Fred Huff, Homer Yoder, 
Lawrence Lewis. 

Trumpets — Everett Fear, E. D. Hol- 
lingsworth. 

Trombone — Bruce Prentiss. 

Tympani — Homer Rutan. 



LIVESTOCK CONDITIONS 
MORE FAVORABLE NOW 



PART OP RECENT LOSSES HAVE 
BEEN RECOVERED 



CROSS COUNTRY SQUAD 

INCLUDES THREE K MEN 



Henry Glle of Scnndla la Captain — Flrat 
Meet October 27 

Three letter men are included in 
the squad of 19 reporting for cross 
country every night. While Track 
Coach Ward Haylett is busy with 
freshman football, L. E. "Red" 
Moody, former Aggie half miler, is 
supervising the work of the harriers. 

The letter men are Captain Henry 
Gile, Scandia; Harold Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., and Temple Winburn, 
De Kalb, Mo. A dozen freshmen are 
reporting every night with the var- 
sity, and by the time the season gets 
well under way, Moody hopes to have 
a squad of 100 working out. 

Varsity men, in addition to the let- 
ter men, are as follows: 

L. N. Allison, Falls City, Neb.; 
Ansel Myers, Lyons; Roy Stevens, 
Junction City; C. J. Ward, Osawato- 
mie; Richard Wood, Cottonwood 
Falls; Clarence Collins, Manhattan; 
Virgil Faulconer, El Dorado; John 
Hayne, Salina; Vernon Jefferies, Ki- 
owa; Cedric Mcllvain, Smith Center; 
Harold Stover, Colwich. The first 
meet is with Oklahoma university at 
Norman, October 27. 

CALL AND DEAN Al TEND 

CORN ROREll CONFERENCE 



Expansion Should Be Made Cautiously 
to Avoid Lower Prlcea When Pro- 
duction Increaaea, K. S. A. C. 
Economlat Beltevea 

Existing conditions in the livestock 
industry of Kansas are favorable to 
farmers and give promise of continu- 
ing so during the next year or two, 
Dr. W. E. Grimes, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
at the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege, declared in a livestock outlook 
this week. The farm price of beef 
cattle is more than 70 per cent high- 
er than in pre-war days, the farm 
price of hogs is 33 per cent higher, 
while the farm prices of all agricul- 
tural products are approximately 45 
per cent higher than in pre-war days. 
This compares with prices that are 
paid by farmers for commodities 
purchased that are 5 6 per cent high- 
er than in pre-war days. 

SOME LOSSES RECOVERED 

"Cattle are higher relatively while 
hogs are lower than in pre-war 
days," the statement continued. 
"However, the situation is more fa- 
vorable than it has been during much 
of the time since the beginning of 
the agricultural depression in 1920. 
This is permitting livestock produc- 
ers to recover some of the losses sus- 
tained during the unprofitable years 
that are just past. 

"Present prices are not exception- 
ally high and have been exceeded at 
various times in the past. Another 
factor in the situation that must not 
be overlooked is the prospect that 
prices of both hogs and cattle may be 
somewhat lower within the next one 
to three years. Past experience in- 
dicates that production of both hogs 
and cattle can be expected to in- 
crease in the near future. The in- 
fluence of this will be felt in the hog 
market within a year to 18 months, 
while in the case of cattle two to 
three years must elapse before any 
material increase in production will 
find its way to market. 

SHOULD EXPAND CAUTIOUSLY 

"While conditions are favorable, it 
is advisable that producers proceed 
cautiously in expanding their pro- 
duction of either hogs or cattle. 
Breeding stock purchased or retained 
at present high prices will result in 
the production of animals that may 
have to be sold at lower price levels." 

K. S. A. C. EDITORIAL 

EXHIBIT RANKS HIGH 



and two thirds. On a pointage basis 
the Kansas exhibit totaled 22, one 
less than the Ohio exhibit. The sev- 
eral winnings and material dis- 
played: 

Exhibit as a whole, first place; 
sweepstakes, second ranking; cam- 
paign material, first place on wheat 
festival publicity; popular bulletin, 
second place on "The Design of the 
Kansas Home," by H. E. Wieners; 
technical bulletin, first place on "The 
Importance of Vitamin A and Vita- 
min C in the Ration of Swine," by 
Dr. J. S. Hughes, Prof. C. E. Aubel, 
and Prof. H. F. Lienhardt. 

Syndicated press service, first 
place; newspaper feature article 
with news lead, second place on a 
nursery school article in the Kansas 
City Star; feature article, third place 
on a Blackhull wheat story in the 
National Miller; weekly short para- 
graph in press service, third place. 
These paragraphs included the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college farm 
calendar, wheat beards, K. S. A. C. 
sparks, and K. S. A. C. questions and 
answers; photograph telling a story, 
second place on an illustrated article 
on bindweed, in the Weekly Kansas 
City Star. 



NURSERY SCHOOL HAS 
GROWING ENROLMENT 



CHILDREN MIIHUH 25 NOW WITH 
40 ON WAITING LIST 



.•a 



BUTTERFAT MARK SET 

BY COLLEGE HOLSTEIN 



Agronomist* and Entomologists Coop- 
eratr in Fight Against Pent 

L. E. Call, dean of the K. S. A. C. 
division of agriculture and Prof. 
George A. Dean, head of the depart- 
ment of entomology, are attending a 
joint meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomists and the Ameri- 
can Society of Entomologists in To- 
ledo, Ohio. The two groups are co- 
operating to combat the ravages of 
the corn borer, which has made great 
advance into the corn belt of several , 
mid-eastern states. 

For more eggs, keep plenty of 
skimmilk before the laying hens. 



ORCHESTRA DIRECTOR 

NEEDS MORE PLAYERS 



Display Curried Knowledge of College 

itiillcihiN nnd Press Service 

to Far South 

Editorial exhibits, representative 
of work done by various persons on 
the staff of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college, ranked high in a com- 
petitive display of editorial work 
sponsored recently by the American 
Association of Agricultural College 
Editors. All exhibits were shown at 
Baton Rouge, La., at the time of the 
association's annual meeting the last 
of August. 

The Kansas exhibit, arranged by 
F. E. Charles of the department of 
industrial journalism and L, L, 
Longsdorf, extension editor of the 
college, was accorded first place on 
a basis of the exhibit as a whole, and 
in addition was awarded five blue 
ribbons, three second place ribbons, 



K. S. A. C Korndyke Ina Yields 840.82 

Pounda of Fat In Year aa 

Junior Four Year Old 

By producing 849.82 pounds of 
butterfat in 365 days, K. S. A. C. 
Korndyke Ina, 792575, a Holstein 
cow owned by the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college, completed in August 
a new state record in the junior four 
year old class. Her milk production 
for the year totaled 22,699.4 pounds. 

Ina's butterfat record supplanted 
the previous high record of Lady 
Volga Colanthus Segis, a George 
Young and Son cow, whose butterfat 
production was 835.57 pounds. As 
a senior two-year-old Ina made a 
production record of 16,955.9 pounds 
of milk and 628.59 pounds of but- 
terfat. 

This new state record breaker 
would be expected to set a high 
mark, considering her ancestry. She 
is a daughter of the great old K. S. 
A. C. cow Inka Hijlaard Walker 
whose record was 21,068 pounds of 
milk and 775 pounds of fat at seven 
years of age. She made two other 
records of over 700 pounds fat, and 
has seven yearly records averaging 
640 pounds of fat. 

K. S. A. C. Korndyke Ina is sired 
by Campus Sir Korndyke Quad, a 
bull that was in service at K. S. A. 
C. for several years and one of the 
best bulls ever owned by the insti- 
tution. 



Educational Suite for Little Folk* In- 
cludea Eight Room a — Entire Pro- 
gram Has Three-Fold Purpose 
Doctor Ford Explains 

Twenty-five children are enrolled 
in the nursery school at the Kansas 
State Agricultural college this year, 
according to Dr. Helen W. Ford, head 
of the department of child welfare 
and euthenics. There are in addi- 
tion 40 names on the waiting list of 
the school. 

TOTS FOLLOW VARIED PROGRAM 

A suite of eight rooms in the home 
economics building, five of which are 
play rooms, are set aside for the 
youngsters and two outdoor play- 
grounds are provided. Meals for the 
little tots are planned by Dr. Mar- 
garet Chaney of the food economics 
and nutrition department. Others of 
the home economics division who 
help direct the activities of the 
youngsters are Miss Dura Louise 
Cockrell, Mrs. Leone Kell, Mrs. Al- 
dene Scantlin Langford, and Miss 
Martha Hensley who is working for 
her master's degree at the college. 
Students enrolled in the home eco- 
nomics division also assist some in 
the nursery school each day after 
they have gained some experience 
from observation. 

The daily program for the nursery 
school, except for eating and resting 
periods, is varied. The children 
come at 9 o'clock and play most of 
the morning. They are given orange 
juice containing a little cod liver 
oil in the middle of the forenoon, and 
have their dinner at 12 o'clock. 
Some of them stay for naps from 1 
to 3 o'clock in the afternoon, while 
others leave after their noon meal. 



A THREE-FOLD PURPOSE 

Individual conferences are held 
with the mothers and there are 
monthly group conferences of par- 
ents. The children are brought to 
frequent child welfare conferences. 

The aim of the school, Doctor Ford 
said, is three fold, to provide as near- 
ly an ideal environment as possible 
for the children, to give pre-paren- 
tal instruction to college girls, and 
to cooperate with the parents in 
rearing the children. 



COLLEGE POULTRY GETS 

INTO ;:<>(> EGG COMPANY 



Should Have 75 In Organisation. Dow- 
ney Believes — First Appearance 
In Assembly Yestcrduy 

The K. S. A. C. orchestra made its 
first appearance of the school year 
at the regular college assembly, 
September 25. The orchestra per- 
sonnel is not yet complete, according 
to L. W. Downey, director, who 
would like to have the present num- 
ber of 43 increased to 75. Twenty- 



Help Us Locate These Lost Alumni! 



Perry, Ada (Quinby), '86 
Smith, Chas. C, "J4 
Peck, Russell J., '97 
Bain, Avail I., 'HO 
Helder, A. H., '04 
Clark, Roy H., '07 
Riddle, Genevieve L., '08 
Baker, Harvey W„ '10 
Hamlcr, Harry T., '09 
McCheyne, Gertrude M., 

'09 
Robinson, Helen (Hen- 
derson), '09 
Wilkins, Roy, '09 
Baldwin, Raymond A., 

•13 
Rrethour, Lola, '13 
Campbell, Robert P., '13 
Vasey, (Embree) Flor- 
ence, '13 
Young, (Graybill) Ella, 

'13 
Swanson, Richard O., '13 
lirigham, William D., '14 
Farnsworth, Verne O., 

'14 
Pearson, Aaron E., '14 



Sweet, William L., '14 
Brown, Henry B., '15 
Moore, (llellwig) Elsie 

C, '15 
Mawhirter, Geo., '13 
Nabours, Lawrence M., 

'15 
Amos, Harold II., "16 
Flora, (FitzGerald) 

Elizabeth, '16 
Horuk, Henry R., '16 
Johnson, Arlie N., '16 
Loomls, Jason P., '16 
McGalliard, Everett H., 

'16 
McK inlay, Mary E., '16 
Reaugh, Geo. T., '16 
Flora, Jefferson H., '17 
Maeemore, (Lofinck) 

Emily D., '17 
Neale, John R., '17 
Hoffman, Gladys E., '18 
Willis, (Blain) Mary A., 

•19 
Blair, Geo. Y., '19 
French, Shirley B., "19 
Baker, Herbert N., '20 



Rodewald, Walter W., 

'20 
Runyen, Winfield F., '20 
Fritzler, (Sullivan) 

Josephine, '20 
Barber, Paul W., '21 
Boyd, Homer C, '21 
Collom, Arthur B., '21 
Kaucher, Mildred, '21 
Rogers, China E., '21 
Zimmerman, Chas., '22 
Allott, Leonard R., '23 
Barringer, Carroll M., 

•23 
George, Clarence R., '23 
Holland, Geo. S., '23 
Honeywell, Arlie A., '23 
Marrs, Gerald C, '23 
Riley, Harold B„ '23 
Patton, John W., '24 
Turner, Daniel O., '24 
Davies, Dorothy, '25 
Givin, Geo. W., '25 
Fiedler, Geo. J., '26 
Brion, Clay W., '27 
Huff, Emma (Schull), '27 
Stoffer, Glen H., '27 



White I. ok horn Laid Last Thursday to 
Make Herself Famous 

A white Leghorn hen, bred by the 
Kansas State Agricultural college, 
last week put the college poultry 
flock into the 300 egg a year class. 
On September 21 this hen laid her 
300th egg, thereby establishing a 
record for K. S. A. C. bred and fed 
hens. Her record of 300, however, 
was only one egg better than the rec- 
ord of another hen in 1925. 

ACCREDITED HA T( HER I ES 

GROUP PLANS MEET HERE 



INTRAMURALS START 

EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES 



Arrange for Shop Talk and Ilusincss 
Program October S 

Nearly 50 members of the Kansas 
Accredited Hatchery association are 
expected to attend the association's 
regular fall meeting at the college 
October 8. They will spend the af- 
ternoon talking shop and will hold a 
business meeting at an evening pro- 
gram. 



"Mike" Presides at Meeting; 
M. F. Ahearn, director of athletics, 
presided at a rules interpretation 
meeting of Oklahoma coaches and 
athletic directors at Oklahoma City 
last Saturday. The meeting was un- 
der the auspices of the Oklahoma 
high school athletic association. 
"Mike" is a member of the national 
football rules committee, and was 
in charge of the rules interpretation 
session of the "Big Six" conference. 



Soccer and Horseshoe Tossing Begins 

Monday — Hundreds Now Play 

Where Doieiu Once Did 

The eighth annual season of in- 
tramural athletics will be opened at 
the college next Monday when soccer 
teams and horseshoe tossers start 
competition. 

intramural activities of the pres- 
ent are far different from those in 
the beginning in 1921. lntramurals 
then comprised basketball, baseball, 
and tennis, and were under the di- 
rection of E. A. Knoth of the physical 
education department, from whom 
many Kansas Aggies learned gym- 
nasium tactics. 

Each year has seen more sports 
added to the intramural list until 
the present docket includes basket- 
ball, baseball, indoor track, outdoor 
track, soccer, swimming, wrestling, 
boxing, tennis, horseshoes, handball, 
basketball free throwing, and cross 
country. Where dozens participated 
in the lntramurals of 1921, hundreds 
now take part. lntramurals are 
sponsored by both men's and wo- 
men's physical education depart- 
ments. Schedules and awards for 
men are handled by the Intramural 
Athletic association of which Prof. 
L. P. Washburn of the physical edu- 
cation department is director. Rep- 
resentatives of intramural organiza- 
tions recently elected Harry Frazier 
of idana as student secretary. 

Following the soccer and horse- 
shoe meets the intramural contes- 
tants will turn to cross country, with 
the first meet scheduled for Octo- 
ber 23. 



Lauretta (iocs to Coast 

Laureda Thompson, '25, for the 
past two years director of physical 
education at William Woods col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo., resigned last June 
to accept a similar position with the 
X. W. C. A. of Fresnp.Cal. 



' 
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CHURCH HELPS SOLVE 
PROBLEMS OF FARM 



CAN AND DOES PLAY MAJOR PART. 
DOCTOR GRIMES SAYS 



To I'ndcratnnd Changea In Rural Meth- 

oiIn One Muat Know Chnrneterlstlca 

of Induatry — Huabnndry Needa 

Economic Reserves 

To understand recent changes in 
farming methods in the United States 
and particularly in the middle west 
it is necessary for one to keep in 
mind certain fundamental charac- 
teristics of the farming business, Dr. 
W. E. Grimes, head of the college de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
declared in an address before dele- 
gates to the sixth annual Catholic 
Rural Life conference at Atchison 
recently. 

Briefly these characteristics are as 
follows: first, farming is a highly 
competitive industry. • More than 
6,000,000 farmers are competing 
with each other in the United States, 
and each of these farmers is produc- 
ing and marketing independently of 
the others. 

FARMING IS DYNAMIC 

Second, farming has a tendency to 
accentuate individualism. Third, 
farming is fundamental, for all eco- 
nomic and social problems that per- 
tain to our world population are 
based upon the farm business. 
Fourth, farming is a dynamic indus- 
try. Changes have come so rapidly 
in agriculture in the last ten years 
that many farmers have been left 
out of step with the newer condi- 
tions. 

"These, and other characteristics, 
of our farming industry make it im- 
portant that careful attention be giv- 
en to many changes affecting the 
farm home, as a fundamental social 
institution, and the farm business as 
an economic unit furnishing the 
means of support for the home," 
Doctor Grimes said in part. 

SOME RECENT CHANGES 

"Outstanding among recent chang- 
es affecting the farm business and 
the farm home are improvements ir 
farm production practices. In the 
wheat belt the introduction of power 
machinery has been particularly im- 
portant in effecting changes. Other 
changes important in their effect 
upon agriculture are those appearing 
in transportation facilities. The auto- 
mobile and the motor trucks with 
good roads are revolutionizing the 
agriculture of certain regions. These 
changes are causing important 
changes in economic, social, and po- 
litical institutions. 

"With fewer and larger farms, we 
have a reduction of farm population. 
We need fewer schools, fewer church- 
es and recreational centers, and are 
making possible fewer and larger 
political units. 

HOME LIFE COMES FIRST 

"In the problem of meeting and 
mastering the shifting economic and 
social forces that affect agriculture, 
the church can and does play a very 
important part. It is of interest to 
note the characteristics that we can 
reasonably expect to find in the farm- 
er who rises to the highest that can 
be expected of him. In the first 
place, the farm is primarily to rear 
children and. to maintain a satisfac- 
tory and progressive farm home. The 
farmer who is not interested in add- 
ing farm improvements, home con- 
veniences, and other things that 
make his farm home the best pos- 
sible, is not qualified to be called 
the best. 

"A second characteristic of such 
a farmer is that he must be a good 
parent and provide his children with 
full opportunity for the development 
of their spiritual and cultural lives. 
To accomplish these things, the 
farmer must take an active part in 
the support of churches, schools, 
farm organizations, and other com- 
munity activities. 

MUST HAVE RESERVES 

"The farmer who has done these 
things will in part have done his 



share to insure desirable rural con- 
ditions but he has not done all that 
can be expected of him. There must 
be assurance that the things that he 
has builded are properly safe-guarded 
so that they can be maintained. 
From the business standpoint, this 
means that there must be reserves 
to fall back upon. From the social 
standpoint, there must be that stable 
philosophy of life which will pre- 
vent those in the community from 
being stampeded into doing things 
of undesirable character. 

"From the economic standpoint, 
farming is urgently in need of great- 
er reserves. Too frequently farmers 
have invested their surplus, which 
should have been used as a reserve, 
in things that were highly specula- 
tive in character and which resulted 
in loss. Then when the need for re- 
serves came the funds were gone. 
The stability of agriculture and the 
maintenance of economic and social 
progress for agriculture is depend- 
ent in large measure upon these re- 
serves. Greater attention should be 
paid to them than has been in the 
past. Again the church is in a stra- 
tegic position to bring this to the at- 
tention of its membership and en- 
courage safe investments that will 
become real reserves not only for 
the farm business and the farm home 
but also through the collective action 
of the community they become re- 
serves for the institutions established 
by the community." 



HEBERER ANNOUNCES 

COMPLETE PLAY CAST 



Mrs. ThomiiM Elliott Carries Pnrt of 

Sue Dlnckburn — James Pratt 

In Kin lit Trainer 

The cast of "Is Zat So," the first 
play of the season to be presented by 
the Manhattan theater, has been an- 
nounced by H. Miles Heberer, college 
coach of dramatics. The play will be 
given October 19 and 20, the week 
end of homecoming. 

The cast for "Is Zat So" includes 
"Hap" Hurley, played by James 
Pratt, prize fight trainer and man- 
ager of Eddie Cowan, lightweight, 
played by Frank Prentup; Clinton 
Blackburn, a New Yorker, by Frank 
Walker; Sue Blackburn, his sister, 
Mrs. Thomas Elliott; Robert Parker, 
Ted Varney; Major Morris Fitz- 
Stanley, Lawrence Lewis; Florence, 
a nurse maid, Betty Jeffers; Marie 
Mestretti, secretary to Mr. Parker, 
Mary French; Grace Hobart, friend 
of Sue, Willetta Hill; Fred Hobart, 
her husband, Robert Crouse; Angie 
Van Alston, Violet Holstine; John 
Duffy, chauffeur, Vance Hays; Smith, 
the butler, Paul Chilen; and Jimmie 
Parker, "Bob" Summers. 



USE ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR CUTTING SILAGE 



ENGINEERING STATION MADE VA- 
RIOUS TESTS 



REFRESHING MAGAZINE 

EDITED KF THESE TWO 



George W. Rhine Publishes Rondslde 
Stand Paper 

George W. Rhine, a former jour- 
nalism student, is publisher, and 
Mabel O. Rhine, '26, is editor of 
"Roadside Refreshment Topics," pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C. The 
magazine is circulated among pro- 
prietors and employees of roadside 
refreshment establishments, and is 
the official organ of the National 
Standowners' association. 



Si Milium Drive Starts Soon 

The annual fall stadium drive will 
start as soon as the committee in 
charge finds a suitable student to 
head the work. The first stadium 
campaign was in 1922, and since 
then an annual fall campaign has 
been held, confined chiefly to new 
students and faculty members. With 
the east side of the stadium inclosed, 
the finishing of the west side and 
the building of the south end of the 
"horseshoe" are next on the pro- 
gram. Offices of most of the mem- 
bers of the coaching staff are to be 
moved to the east stadium, probably 
with the next two years, though that 
of the director of athletics will re- 
main at Nichols gymnasium. 



Declare Five, 10, and IS Horsepower 

Motors Are Practicable In Filling 

Silo* — Hlnrlchs' Bulletin Dis- 

cuxNca Subjects 

Use of electric power for silo fill- 
ing by the Kansas rural electrical 
laboratory has brought out the fact 
that it is entirely practicable to fill 
silos with motors of from five to 10 
horsepower. Many phases of silage 
cutting with electricity and other 
uses of electric power on the farm 
are discussed in the recently pub- 
lished engineering experiment sta- 
tion bulletin, No. 21. In this bulle- 
tin, by H. S. Hinrichs, the author 
gives the following discussion of elec- 
tric power in silo filling: 

FODDER HAD BEEN TOPPED 

A silo 50 feet high had been filled 
with kafir forage when using a 13- 
inch cutter operated by a five horse- 
power electric motor. The cutter 
was of the flywheel type, fitted with 
two knives giving a half-inch cut, 
and was operated at 495 revolutions 
per minute. The bundles were fed 
to the machine in a normal way by 
the regular farm crew. The capacity 
was 3.6 tons per hour. In this case 
the grain had been removed from the 
forage by topping so that the bundles 
were short and light. Investigations 
show that, had the grain been on the 
forage, the capacity, by weight 
would have been 35 per cent greater 
without overloading the motor. 

This same cutter operated with a 
15 horsepower motor at a speed of 
575 revolutions per minute, with the 
same setting of the knives, elevated 
the same kind of forage into a 60 
foot silo at the rate of 9.25 tons per 
hour. A 16 by 60 foot silo was filled 
in 30 hours, overall time. Recording 
watt hour meter records show that 
neither the maximum nor average 
loads were beyond those within a 
practical and safe limit for a 10 
horsepower motor. 

WHY MOTORS ARE PRACTICABLE 

The reasons that it is practicable 
to use electric motors of this size for 
silo filling, are: first, the improve- 
ment in ensilage cutter design which 
makes it possible to elevate at slow 
cutter speeds; second, electric mo- 
tors have the capacity to carry large 
momentary overloads; and third, 
electric motors operate at a nearly 
uniform speed under variable loads. 
The momentary overloads carried by 
the motors in these tests in some 
cases amounted to 100 per cent. 
These overloads, however, were of 
such short duration that the stand- 
ard inverse time relays used seldom 
opened the circuit. It is important 
that such protective devices be used 
with motors operating at full capac- 
ity on such variable loads. 

KNIVES MUST BE SHARP 

Speed variation for the tests 
amounted to less than 5 per cent. 
This speed regulation makes it pos- 
sible to operate a cutter close to the 
minimum speed necessary to elevate 
to the required height. Without 
such nearly uniform speed, it is nec- 
essary to have the normal speed fast 
olio ugh that any lower speeds re- 
sulting from heavy momentary loads 
will still be above that required for 
elevating. This will require larger 
power units. 

For kafir silage — both topped and 
with grain — cut into three-eighths or 
half-inch lengths with a 13 inch fly- 
wheel type cutter, the size of motor, 
cutter speeds, and heights elevated, 
varied. Knives were sharpened from 
two to three times daily. Factors 
which may change these relative val- 
ues are sharpness and adjustment of 
the knives, length of cut, kind of 
silage, and quantity of water added 
to silage in the blower. 

WATER REQUIRES MORE SPEED 

The investigations at Lamed in- 
dicate that dull knives, a dull or 
worn shear plate, or too much clear- 



ance between the knives and shear 
plate results in more power being 
required to operate the cutter. The 
capacity of ensilage cutters increases 
with an increase in the length of cut. 
This larger capacity requires faster 
blower speeds fcr satisfactory eleva- 
tion to the same silo height. The 
capacity also increases as the density 
of the forage increases, with a cor- 
responding decrease in the energy re- 
quired per ton. The density of the 
forage has only a small effect upon 
the size of power unit required. 
When cutting dry forage, the addi- 
tion of more than two or three gal- 
lons of water per minute to the 
blower required a blower speed of 
from 50 to 100 revolutions per min- 
ute more than when the water was 
not used. 

COMEDY OPERA COMING 
TO COLLEGE NOVEMBER 1 



Mnnhnttnn lull of American Assocln- 

tton of I nMcrxlt y Women Spon- 

aora "Naughty Mnrlettn" 

"Naughty Marietta," a comic opera 
by Victor Herbert, will be brought 
to the college Thursday evening, No- 
vember 1, under the auspices of the 
local chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. A 
chorus of 50 young persons, selected 
from American colleges and univer- 
sities for their individual dramatic 
and musical ability, is a feature of 
the company. 

The cast includes some of Ameri- 
ca's outstanding actors and musi- 
cians and more than nine months 
were spent in casting the perform- 
ance under direction of Charles F. 
Horner of Kansas City and New 
York. 

Miss Kathleen Horner, daughter 
of Director Horner, who has been 
studying art in Paris, especially de- 
signed the costumes for the opera. 
"Naughty Marietta" is a revival of 
a popular old opera with new cos- 
tumes and new settings. Mrs. C. O. 
Swanson, president of the Manhat- 
tan A. A. U. W., believes that 
"Naughty Marietta" may be classed 
correctly with the best of the sea- 
sen's attractions. 



STUDENTS WILT. ASK SOUSA 

TO WRITE K. S. A. C. MARCH 



Petition Will Be Given Bandmaster at 
Manhattan Concert October 10 

A petition signed by most of the 
college student body, requesting that 
Lieutenant Commander John Philip 
Sousa write a "K. S. A. C. March," 
will be presented the distinguished 
bandmaster when he appears at the 
college October 10 on his last and 
"Golden Jubilee" tour. The petition 
is being circulated through the stu- 
dent council. 

While here Sousa will direct the 
college band in playing his "Golden 
Jubilee" march, written especially 
for the present tour. The second new 
Sousa march to be heard this year 
will be "The Cornhusker" written in 
honor of the University of Nebraska. 

Sousa is in his seventy-fourth year, 
and is celebrating his fiftieth anni- 
versary as a bandmaster. 



KENNEY FORD HEADS 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 



TO SUCCEED B. L. FOSTER AS FULL 
TIME SECRETARY 



4-H JUDGES OF BROWN 

COUNTY WIN STATE MEE1 



Were Couched by Walter Atzenweller 
— Get Trip to Chicago 

Walter Atzenweiler, county agent 
of Brown county, coached the boys' 
stock judging team which won the 
state 4-H contest at the fair in 
Hutchinson recently. By winning 
first in this contest the Brown county 
team earned the right to represent 
the state at a national contest in 
Chicago during the International 
Livestock show next month. Atzen- 
weiler was graduated from the col- 
lege in 1926. While an undergradu- 
ate he was on the college stock judg- 
ing teams. 

Members of the Brown county 
team are Earl Coulter, Arden Booth, 
and Forrest Booth. Arden Booth was 
high individual judge of livestock at 
the club contest at the college last 
spring. 



A Graduate With Closa of '2-1, He Han 

Ilnd l miNiiiil Succeaa In Tenchlng 

Mini" School Vocational 

Agriculture 

Kenney Ford, for the last four 
years instructor in vocational agri- 
culture in the Norton high school, 
has been named secretary of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college alum- 
ni association. The committee ap- 
pointed to secure the secretary was 
composed of Ralph Snyder, chair- 
man, Dr. W. E. Grimes, and Dean R. 
A. Seaton. 

Ford succeeds Ralph L. Foster, 
who resigned August 1 to become as- 
sistant to the director of agricultural 
development for the Missouri Pacific 
railway company. Mr. Ford will re- 
sign his present position with the 
Norton high school and assume ac- 
tive work as alumni secretary No- 
vember 1. 

COMES TO K. S. A. C. NOVEMBER 1 

"In securing Kenney Ford, '24, as 
secretary of the alumni association, 
the committee feels that it has se- 
cured an outstanding man," Ralph 
Snyder, '90, president of the K. S. A. 
C. alumni association declared. "His 
experience, training, and personality 
make him exceptionally well quali- 
fied for the work. He has been un- 
usually successful in community 
work since he left college. Since it 
has been known that Mr. Ford is 
to be alumni secretary, many favor- 
able comments and hearty endorse- 
ments of him have been coming to 
the committee. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the secretary 
alone cannot make the alumni as- 
sociation a success. It takes the 
whole-hearted cooperation of every 
alumnus and we know that Mr. Ford 
will have this cooperation when he 
takes up his duties November 1." 

AN ACTIVE UNDERGRADUATE 

Mr. Ford is a member of the class 
of 1924. While in school he was 
prominent in many extra curricular 
activities. He is a member of the 
Acacia social fraternity. Alpha Zeta, 
Athenian literary society, Block and 
Bridle, and has served as assistant 
editor and editor of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Student. 

He is a veteran of the World war, 
having been enabled to attend K. S. 
A. C. by the veterans' bureau as a dis- 
abled soldier. He served in France 
during the war. Since his gradua- 
tion he has had outstanding success 
as coach of high school and 4-H live- 
stock judging teams. In 1926 his 
team placed third in the grain judg- 
ing contest at the college, and one 
member of the team was third high 
individual in the entire judging con- 
test. The following year his team 
was high on all judging, and in 1928 
the team coached by Ford again 
placed within the high ten teams. 

HEADS TEACHERS' GROUP 
Several other high placings in live- 
stock judging are credited to him 
and his teams in the 4-H and high 
school judging contests conducted 
each spring at the Fort Hays branch 
agricultural experiment station. 

Mr. Ford's success at Norton was 
largely due to his activities outside 
of school work. He is a Rotarian, 
adjutant of the local unit of the 
American Legion, and is president of 
the Kansas Vocational Agriculture 
association. 



Debaters to Try Out 

Tryouts for varsity and freshman 
debate teams were to be held Wed- 
nesday and Thursday by H. B. Sum- 
mers, debate coach. Several experi- 
enced debaters from last year are 
in school this fall, including Gladys 
Suiter, who competed in the wo- 
men's oratorical contest, and Fred 
Seaton, who competed in the men's 
extemporaneous speaking contest. 
There will be places on the squad 
for 30 debaters this year, Professor 
Summers said. 
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UP TO STANDARD, OR DOWNf 

How we middle westerners have 
been struggling for lo these many 
pioneer years to "get up to stand- 
ard." And now just as we are ar- 
riving panting at the goal — just as 
we are nailing the standard sign on 
the. little red school house, just as 
the country editor has decided to 
run metropolitan headlines on the 
weekly Blade, just as we are wear- 
ing Paris styles not too long after 
newer ones have been decreed, and as 
we are all flaunting membership in 
social, literary, and service clubs — 
just at this moment when it seems 
that we might pause for a well earned 
and self-congratulatory breath, crit- 
ics are rising up to proclaim Kan- 
sas the "power house of modern 
American standardization," and in a 
tone that is anything but compli- 
mentary. 

Certain pedagogues are saying that 
our presumably excellent system for 
mass education neglects the student 
with more than normal intelligence 
and holds us smugly down on a level 
of the intellectual average. 

Literary critics think they see a 
lack of artistic talent and apprecia- 
tion in rural America. They attempt 
to account for this regrettable state 
by our fondness for standards of 
conduct. They reason that group 
conformity crushes the individuality 
that is necessary for artistic creation. 

Sociologists are crying out with a 
loud voice that in our zeal for in- 
dividual conformity to group stand- 
ards we have become intolerant to 
the point of religious persecution and 
to the death of social, moral, and 
political liberty. 

" . . Whether by ridicule, prohibi- 
tion pioneering, anti-cigarette laws, 
small town dress reform ordinances, 
or evangelically fierce codes of pri- 
vate respectability, Kansas had dedi- 
cated itself to the sanctified labor of 
making the human race as alike as 
two prairie swells" was the first im- 
pression of Conrad Aiken, according 
to his article in Harper's for Septem- 
ber. 

Without seeming to divert attack 
from our direction by pleading 
"PI me Johnny, he's bad, too," one is 
perhaps justified in pointing out that 
the criticism applies to the whole 
country, or at least many parts of 
it, Just as the faults Sinclair Lewis 
found in Main Street could be found 
in city streets as well. And perhaps 
also as in the case of Lewis and 
Main Street, our critics fail to un- 
derstand us. 

But majority dictation to the mi- 
nority is inherent in the American 
ideal of democracy. And the belief 
that it is our religious duty to im- 
pose our will on others "for the good 
of the community" is an American 
inheritance from our Calvanistic fore- 
fathers. 

Perhaps it is only because there 
was a Puritan immigration to Kansas 
to free the slaves that we now, para- 
doxically, bear the brunt of the ac- 
cusation that individual liberty has 
been sacrificed to group standardi- 
zation. 

Or is it simply that we have un- 
consciously transferred our concept 
of a standard as a perfection from 
the legitimate field of "grade A" 
milk and other agricultural products 



Into the general field of human con- 
duct? 

But, are we really standardized? 
And, if we are, is It "up" to standard, 
or down? 



BOOKS 

Craft vs. A rt 

"The Potter's Craft," by C. F. Binns, 
1922. D. Van Nostrand. New York. 
$2.50. 

The present so-called machine age 
has been accused of standardizing 
our tastes. Certainly it has nearly 
forced us to buy the same style of 
table and chairs, and the same pat- 
tern in wallpaper and dishes as our 
neighbor. As though this were not 
trial enough, quantity production has 
caused us to surround ourselves with 
many objects which are neither ar- 
tistic nor beautiful. 

It is encouraging news, therefore, 
that a man so important in his pro- 
fession as C. F. Binns, who is direc- 
tor of the New York state school of 
clay-working and ceramics, lecturer 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and research worker with the Smith- 
sonian Institution, should believe 
that "the trend of the present de- 
mand. ... is toward a personal and 
individual expression in the crafts or 
industrial arts." 

One is reminded that In those al- 
ways glamorous "old days" of handi- 
craft, the craftsman was both design- 
er and maker of his wares. Machin- 
ery specialized the work, giving the 
designing to one man and the manu- 
facture to many more. Moreover, 
it has been the actual process of 
making, or manufacture which has 
received emphasis and the design 
has been made to conform with me- 
chanical limitations rather than to 
concern itself primarily with line, 
proportion, and grace. 

Doctor Binns calls the present re- 
turn of interest to the artistry of the 
product a "natural swing of the 
pendulum." Probably the manufac- 
turer would explain that machinery 
has only now reached a point of per- 
fection which allows for artistic con- 
siderations. The automobile has ob- 
viously reached this stage of develop- 
ment. 

In order to hasten this desirable 
tendency, Doctor Binns proposes edu- 
cation of the public as well as of the 
craftsman, and it is accordingly for 
both groups that he has written his 
book. Although "The Potter's Craft" 
is a "practical guide for the studio 
and the workshop" of the potter, the 
early chapters offer to workers in 
any craft a stimulating, and perhaps 
new, conception of his work — art in 
craftsmanship. 

To be "art," an object must ex- 
press the individuality of the design- 
er or the maker, according to Doctor 
Binns. To give universal pleasure 
and satisfaction it must be pleasing 
in form — in outline, proportion, and 
structure — and must have a certain 
harmony of weight to form, and of 
design and material to the use for 
which it is intended. 

It is interesting to learn from this 
book, or from a visit to the Alfred, 
N. Y., studio, that there are some 
artist craftsmen in the potter's pro- 
fession today; that is, men and wo- 
men who both design and fashion 
their bowls and vases, as did the 
artist artisans of old. They "throw" 
on the potter's wheel, inherited from 
the Greeks, and build by hand by 
coiling clay, in the fashion of the 
primitive Indian art, and so express 
personality. 

The potter in his workshop will 
find that the clear, terse descriptions 
and numerous illustrations, includ- 
ing photographic directions in the 
art of throwing, compose a valuable 
text and guide book. The layman, 
who is looking for a handicraft to 
supplement his academic profession, 
as an avocation or hobby, will prob- 
ably be discouraged from undertak- 
ing the potter's craft by evidence 
that a very considerable degree of 
skill, in addition to a little genius, 
is required of the artist potter. Any 
craftsman who reads, and in reading 
catches the spirit of the man who 
will crash to a thousand pieces a 
vase worth several hundred dollars 
on the commercial market because 
it has a slight imperfection artistic- 
ally, will probably do a little shift- 
ing of his own values. 

As the artist's inspiration and spir- 
it permeate our craft and industry we 
may hope for an increasing amount 



of beauty in our environment, and 
for the entry of America into an era 
of artistic self-expression, in keep- 
ing with her emergence from youth 
into maturity. — L. H. N. 



IN OLDER DAYS 

From the Files of Tht Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 
Floyd B. Nichols, '12, was in the 
signal corps In France. 

F. O. Blecha, '18, was stationed 
at Camp McCIellan, Ala. 

M. L. Pearson, '11, was estimator 



hall has been fixed so as to allow a 
common person to walk down with- 
out stooping." 

FORTY YEAR8 AGO 
Prof. J. H. Lee for the seventh 
time was nominated county superin- 
tendent of Riley county. 

W. C. Moore, '88, then editor of 
the Junction City Union, was called 
to Manhattan by the meeting of the 
senatorial convention. 

A subject for debate at a meeting 
of the Webster literary society was: 
"Resolved, that greater benefit has 



Facts and Freedom 



F . D. Farrell 

Usually when a problem Is clearly and correctly un- 
derstood It is partly solved. When we know accurately 
what an obstacle is it usually is possible to And ways 
and means to surmount it. But to be confronted by a 
difficult situation when we are ignorant of the essential 
facts involved, confuses us and renders futile most of our 
efforts at amelioration. In our confusion we often lose 
control of our tempers and see things out of perspective. 
The first requisite in solving any problem is to get the 
essential facts. The second is to understand the facts. 
The third is to act upon them. 

A legend tells us that some of the ancient philoso- 
phers argued almost endlessly about the number of teeth 
in a horse's mouth. Year after year, according to the 
story, the debate went on, but the debaters could not 
reach an agreement. Finally the question was settled in 
a simple manner: somebody went into a stable and 
counted the teeth of each of several horses. This legend 
may help to illustrate how enlightened men ascertain 
facts. They do it not by argument but by investigation. 

The importance of a knowledge of essential facts is 
now so well recognized that individuals, groups, and the 
general public in every civilized country contribute to 
the support of institutions which ascertain, interpret, 
and disseminate facts. One of the most useful groups 
of such institutions is the American system of land-grant 
colleges, of which K. S. A. C. is one of the oldest and 
largest. These institutions are concerned primarily with 
the discovery and application of truth for the solution 
of humanity's everyday problems. Physical, biological, 
economic, and social problems of the farm, the factory, 
the workshop, and the home are the first concern of 
these institutions. 

With their departments of research, resident instruc- 
tion, and extension, these colleges are committed to the 
service of only one master. That master is the general 
public, for it is the general public that owns and sup- 
ports the colleges. The land-grant colleges rapidly are 
coming to be relied upon as sources of accurate, unbiased 
information that is supplied freely, and without fear or 
favor, to every inquiring citizen. That is exactly what 
these colleges should be. Their usefulness to farmers, 
homemakers, manufacturers, bankers, and all other 
groups in our complex civilization, depends upon the ac- 
curacy, clarity, and complete availability of the facts 
they ascertain. Their success and their value to every 
fraction of the population depends upon how closely 
they adhere to the principle implied in the ages-old state- 
ment, "Know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free." Mankind's adherence to this principle in the pur- 
suit of knowledge is responsible ultimately for all our 
blessings. 



and draftsman in the building de- 
partment of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway at Cincinnati. 

George R. Giles, who was serving 
in a machine gun company in France, 
was reported killed in action. He 
was among the first Americans over- 
seas. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 
D. Edmond Rudolph arrived to 
take charge of the college band. 

Congress granted 7,682 acres more 
land to the college. It was selected 
by the board of regents as a part of 
the original endowment of 90,000 
acres. 

The presidents of the colleges in 
Kansas met in Topeka to discuss 
methods of giving credits from one 
college to another, and to make the 
work of the different schools more 
nearly uniform. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

M. A. Carleton, '87, was sent by 
the government to investigate agri- 
cultural interest in southern Russia. 

This item appeared in the Students' 
Herald: "The stairway leading down 
to the printing office from the main 



been derived from the use of steam 
than from the use of electricity." 
The affirmative won. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

The Webster society elected mem- 
bers as follows: W. W. Jaquith, C. 
M. Records, Wirt S. Myers, and 
George F. Thompson. 

The Alpha Beta and Webster lit- 
erary societies held a joint session 
to which the citizens of Manhattan 
were especially invited. 



A DEAD KANSAS LANGUAGE? 

There was a time when the Kan- 
sas I knew had what we called, rath- 
er vaguely perhaps, the Kansas 
spirit; and we said a good deal, by 
and large, about the Kansas lan- 
guage. When a dean of women was 
to be chosen by the administrative 
powers for the state agricultural col- 
lege at Manhattan it was stipulated 
by that body that she might or might 
not be a Kansan, but one thing was 
rigorously insisted upon: She must 
"speak the Kansas language." I 
have often wondered whether she 
did. Certainly it has long been a 
foreign tongue conversationally." — 
From "The Kansas I Knew," in the 
Kansas City Star. 



LATE FROST 

Josephine von Dolxen Pease in Poetry 

No, no, little sweethearts, 
Little tender honeysuckle tendrils, 
Little petunia fair ones, 
Zinnias of my heart. 

Don't keep so still and so beautiful- 
Do something to help you to forget. 
It's only white and cold and strange, 
And not so bad after all. 
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SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. V. 

NEWS 

What's the news this morning? 

In that question lies another little 
thing that goes to make modern 
American living viciously complex. 
The art of news gathering — if it ever 
proves to be an art — has been de- 
veloped until the most important 
thing in the morning edition is of 
much less concern than the least Im- 
portant thing in the noon edition. 

Life has become a bewildering 
sight-seeing merry-go-round. The 
twenty-million-dollar skyscratcher we 
passed a minute ago fades utterly as 
we gawk at the scraggly tenement in 
which the latest husband-murder oc- 
curred. The snow-capped mountains 
give way without the slightest tre- 
mor to the ten-hole prairie dog vil- 
lage on the left. The destruction of 
Standard Oil properties in Timbuctoo 
surrenders meekly to a flood in the 
Yazoo basin, which in turn gives up 
to a dust explosion in a West Vir- 
ginia mine. 

We have reached a state of dizzy 
idiocy in which the news that the 
great Bambino got two home-runs in 
yesterday's game is of greater sig- 
nificance than the fact that the naval 
arms conference was dropped like a 
hot stove lid day before yesterday. 
The fourth estate has wiped out the 
last vestige of our late lamented 
sense of values. The news pickers 
are unwilling to allow anybody time 
to decide whether a mountain is real- 
ly bigger than a mole hill after all. 

News makes mountains out of mole 
hills in the morning and mole hills 
out of mountains in the afternoon. 
By the time you have read both edi- 
tions you don't know one from 
t'other and you dare not remember 
either because you have to reserve 
room for what comes in over the 
radio in the evening. The only way 
to keep up is to let everything trickle 
through. 

Super-civilization may be mak'.ng 
unreasonable demands upon our re- 
flex nervous systems, but it is surely 
doing the right thing by our reflec- 
tive faculties. All we have to do is 
to gawk and forget. Sometimes, of 
course, we have to get all wrought 
up and decide that China must be 
made as safe as Herrin or that two 
more Mississippi rivers must be con- 
structed instanter. But such moods 
do not linger long, and we are always 
mightily relieved to exchange them 
for more up-to-the-minute states of 
indignation. 

In the old days we had to think 
things over. Sensations were not 
stepping on each other's heels so in- 
considerately. If we were unable to 
reflect we were out of luck. There 
was nothing else for our minds to 
do — they had to tarry a while. The 
Civil war was a sensation for thirty 
years, the Chicago Are for fifteen. 
But I know a college freshman who 
let it leak out in a paper the other 
day that the recent World war was 
caused by England's refusal to pay 
a debt owed the United States and 
that John Bull was most soundly 
spanked by our boys for his stub- 
bornness. 

Perhaps not many of us are so ig- 
norant of the gigantic struggle as 
my freshman friend, but many of 
us have already forgotten just what 
it was that we made the world safe 
for. 

But — 

What's the news this evening? 



I do not know what I may appear 
to the world; but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing 
on the seashore, and diverting myself 
in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me. 

— Isaac Newton. 
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AMONG THE 
ALUMNI 
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Charlotte Mathias, '28, is teaching 
in the high school at Lenora. 

J. C. Gist, '14, is living in Arcadia, 
Cal. His address is box 906. 

Harold J. Brodrick, '26, is with 
the Home Oil company at Osborne. 

Lawrence M. Nabours, '15, is 
principal of the high school at Alex- 
andria, La. 

Carolyn (Gruger) Hutchlngs, '27, 
and Mr. Hutchlngs are making their 
home in Manhattan. 

Geo. L. Christensen, '94, has 
moved from Houghton, Mich., to 614 
Moro street, Manhattan. 

Philip J. Isaac, '28, is taking grad- 
uate work in the department of soils 
at the University of Missouri. 

Oliver E. Noble, '97, and Bessie 
(Locke) Noble, '98, are living at 
1007 D avenue, Lawton, Okla. 

V. O. Farnsworth, '14, is teaching 
vocational agriculture in the Seaman 
Rural high school in North Topeka. 

Hazel Anderson, '26, asks that her 
Industhiambt be sent to Hoyt, box 
45, where she is teaching in the high 
school. 

T. F. Bright, '18, is working as 
structural engineer with the Western 
Gas construction company at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

Mildred Sims, '27, visited in Man- 
hattan for a few days before taking 
up her work as teacher in a Chicago 
high school. 

J, F. Allen, '26, is working for the 
Ross construction company of Fort 
Smith, Ark. His address is 723 North 
Sixth street. 

J. E. Cooley, '07, and Mrs. Cooley 
are living at Rua 7 de April, 67 "Y," 
Companhia Telephonica Brasileira, 
San Paulo, Brazil. 

Ellen Batchelor, '11, is taking 
graduate work at the University of 
Missouri. Her address is 7 Willis 
avenue, Columbia. 

John S. Gulledge, '20, is employed 
in the mechanical engineering de- 
partment of the Goodrich Rubber 
company in Youngstown, Ohio. His 
address is 519 Market street. 

Gilbert Terpening, '27, is county 
agricultural agent with headquarters 
in Woodward, Okla. Ivy (Nudson) 
Terpening, f. s., and small son vis- 
ited friends in Manhattan last week. 

Ada Billings, '16, M. S. '27, is 
spending a year's leave of absence 
from the department of home study 
at K. S. A. C. in study at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Her address is 
Kriby hall, Austin. 

K. P. Nowell, '25, has left the 
electrical engineering department at 
K. S. A. C. to engage in research 
work for the Western Electric com- 
pany in Cicero, 111. His address is 
1938 South 50 avenue. 

Helen Batchelor, '27, stopped at 
the alumni office long enough to pay 
her life membership pledge recently. 
She is taking religious education at 
the University of Chicago this year 
and staying at 5757 Woodlawn. 



Got Those K. U. Game Tickets 

Reservations for the K. U. (Home- 
coming) game are now being: made 
through the alumni office. Tickets 
are $2 each, and will be in a block 
of good seats set aside by the ath- 
letic department for the use of the 
alumni. Reservations should be 
made as soon as possible, as the 
seats will be apportioned by the 
rule of "first come, best served." 
All remittances for game tickets 
should include 17 cents for Insur- 
ance and postage. 



MARRIAGES 



RUSSELL— OTTAWA Y 

Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Russell of Man- 
hattan announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Claire Marie, '28, to 
Albert Ottaway, '28, September 27. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ottaway are at home 
in Manhattan. 

WESCOTT— HARTMAN 
The marriage of Dorothy West- 
cott, '28, and Carl Hartman, '28, took 
place in Manhattan August 2. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartman are at home in 
Kiowa, where Mr. Hartman is em- 
ployed by the Standard Oil company. 

WEBB— DEAN 

The marriage of Carolyn L. Webb, 
f. s., of Manhattan to George T. Dean, 
f. s., son of Prof. George Dean, '95, 
and Minerva (Blachly) Dean, '00, 
took place July 3. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean are making their home in Man- 
hattan. 

SHULTZ— VON TREBRA 

The marriage of Dorothy Schultz, 
'26, of Manhattan, to W. H. von 
Trebra, '24, of Lyons, took place in 



Manhattan August 17. They are at 
home in Lyons where Mr. von Tre- 
bra is county farm agent of rice 
county, 

BROOKS— FLESHMAN 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Mary Brooks, '28, to 
James Steinbrock Fleshman May 18, 
1927. Mr. and Mrs. Fleshman are 
at home in Independence, Mo., where 
Mr. Fleshman is in charge of the 
Cook-Dillingham Shoe store. 

CRESS— BATCHELOR 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Cress have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Lenore, f. s., to Harold Batche- 
lor, '27, at their home near Manhat- 
tan June 17. Mr. and Mrs. Batchelor 
left immediately for Schenectady, N. 
Y., where Mr. Batchelor is an engi- 
neer with the General Electric com- 
pany. 

BEAGLES— READ 

Announcement has been received 
of the marriage of Alethea Beagles, 
San Francisco Teacher's college, and 
Gladwin A. Read, '25, at the home 
of the bride's parents in Santa Rosa, 
Cal. Mr. and Mrs. Read will make 
their home in Petaluma, Cal., where 
Mr. Read is connected with the Pio- 
neer hatchery. 

BURKHOLDER— THACKREY 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Burkholder of 
Wamego have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Ruth Aileen, 
'28, to Joseph Eugene Thackrey, '27, 
of Manhattan. They were married 
July 29. Mr. and Mrs. Thackrey will 
live in Nickerson during the coming 
year where they will teach in the 
Nickerson high school. 

WILLMAN— SPERRY 

The marriage of Edna Marie Will- 
man, Kansas university, to Arthur B. 
Sperry, f. s., and University of Chi- 
cago, took place at the home of the 
bride's parents in Lawrence June 10. 
Mrs. Sperry taught in the modern 
language department at K. S. A. C. 
and Mr. Sperry is professor of geol- 
ogy. Mr. and Mrs. Sperry are at 
home in Manhattan. 

NOBLE— RANKIN 
The marriage of Bernice Noble, 
'25, and William Rankin, '25, took 
place at the Little Church Around the 
Corner in New York City August 18. 
Mrs. Rankin has been dietitian for 
the Child's restaurants in New York 
and Mr. Rankin is superintending 
the erection of a large postoffice 
building on Long Island. They will 
make their home in Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

POLSON— CHARLTON 

Announcement is made of the 
marriage of Miss Mary Elizabeth Pol- 
son, '16, and Dr. Harry Hay ward 
Charlton last Saturday afternoon at 
5 o'clock, at the home of Dr. Burris 
A. Jenkins, pastor of the Linwood 
Boulevard Christian church, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mrs. Charlton taught in the K. S. 
A. C. home economics division for 
five years. For the past two years 
she has been connected with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, where Doctor 
Charlton is an instructor in medicine. 
The couple will be at home at Colum- 
bia, Mo. 



July 28. Mr. Huston is coaching 
athletics at Lebanon. 

Floyd C. Healea, '24, and Ruth 
(Limbocker) Healea, f. s., announce 
the birth of a daughter August 25. 
Mr. and Mrs. Healea live at Lyndon. 

Carroll M. Leonard, '24, and Grace 
(Schultz) Leonard, f. s., announce 
the birth of their son August 13. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard live near Man- 
hattan. 

A. A. Haltom, '26, and Mrs. Hal- 
tom of McLouth announce the birth 
of their son, Arden William, August 
16. He can give the Wildcat scream 
very effectively, his father reports. 

Earl F. Burke, '22, and Helen 
(Ferguson) Burke, f. s., of Madison, 
Wis., announce the birth of their 
daughter, Helen Louise, August 8. 
Mr. Burke is working toward his 
doctor's degree at Wisconsin uni- 
versity. 



Inclosed is my check for 

covering the cost of tickets to 

the K. U.-Aggie game on Oct. 20. 

Name 

Street 

Town, State 



DEATHS 



BIRTHS 



George Ellis, '25, and Mrs. Ellis 
of Las Vegas, N. M., announce the 
birth of Jeanne Frances August 29. 

Harold Burgwin, '23, and Ray 

(Frank) Burgwin, f. s., of Chilli- 

cothe, Mo., announce the birth of a 
daughter June 11. 

Dewey Huston, '28, and Mrs. 
Huston announce the birth of a son 



HARMAN 

John Bright Harmon, '95, age 
sixty, died from peritonitis February 
24, in Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Harmon 
was a pioneer of Pueblo county and 
active in farm bureau and educa- 
tional projects. He is survived by 
his wife, Sarah (Evans) Harmon, f. 
8., and a son and daughter. 

NEISWENDER 

Lincoln H. Neiswender, '84, died 
at his home in Topeka September 24 
from injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident. Mr. Neiswender had 
served six terms in the Kansas legis- 
lature. He is survived by a son, Ray- 
mond R., '16, and a daughter, Vivian 
(Neiswender) Paramore, '16. 

WEBSTER 

Edwin H. Webster, '96, died at his 
home in Oakland, Cal., August 26 as 
the result of a stroke of paralysis. 
Mr. Webster was dean of the divi- 
sion of agriculture at K. S. A. C. 
from 1908 until 1913. Later he en- 
gaged in commercial dairying, was 
editor of Hoard's Dairyman and at 
the time of his death was superin- 
tendent of the western sales division 
of the De Laval company. He is 
survived by his wife Florence (Fry- 
hofer) Webster, '95, and a daughter. 
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OUR OWN FOLKS 
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Master farmers, blue ribbon stock 
raisers, and important executives all 
add to the fame of their alma mater 
but recognition in a different line 
has come to K. S. A. C. through the 
winners of the Fitter Families con- 
test held at the Kansas free fair in 
Topeka, September 10 to 15. 

Winners in the large family class 
were M. W. Converse, '18, Nellie 
(Hunt) Converse, '18, and their five 
children ranging in age from 14 
months to 8 years. The Converses 
live on a farm near Eskridge. Only 
one member of the family scored be- 
low "A" in the intelligence rating. 
Mr. Converse is a brother of the late 
Prof. E. C. Converse of the physics 
department of K. S. A. C. 

The couple trophy went to Hubert 
L. Collins, '23, and Lois (Richard- 



son) Collins, '25, of Topeka. Mr. 
Collins won an individual medal in 
1925 and again in 1926. He is stat- 
istician for the Kansas state board 
of agriculture. 

Fred C. Sears, '92, of Amherst, 
Mass., writes that the class letter 
which he has been promoting for his 
class is progressing as he has' re- 
ceived replies from most of his class- 
mates. 



Dr. V. V. Williams in New York 

Dr. C. V. Williams, absent on leave 
from the college for the school year 
1928-29, is conducting research in 
the field of vocational guidance un- 
der the direction of Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller of New York. Doctor Williams 
has charge of the guidance work in 
the East Side continuation school, 
and will study the problems of more 
than 11,000 students during the 
year. 



Nichols Lives in Des Moines 

Raymond C. Nichols, a former stu- 
dent, has been transferred to the 
home office of the Meredith Publish- 
ing company, where he is now in 
charge of the Better Homes and Gar- 
dens advertising department. He was 
formerly an advertising salesman for 
Better Homes and Gardens, with 
headquarters in Chicago. His pres- 
ent address is apartment 202, 4024 
Grand avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 



K. 8. A. C. Views in 250 Schools 

Airplane views of the K. S. A. C. 
campus are now hanging in approxi- 
mately 250 of the high schools of 
Kansas. Alumni of the college have 
placed 100 of these pictures directly 
and the others have been distributed 
to the high schools from the alumni 
office. 



II.H ( man Goes to China 

Ernest Hartman, '22, M. S. '24, 
sailed for China recently where he 
will teach in Lingnan university in 
Canton. Since receiving his doctor's 
degree from Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity in 1926, Doctor Hartman has 
been teaching in the University of 
Illinois. 



Gartners Move West 

John Gartner, '25, and Elizabeth 
(Bressler) Gartner, '25, are located 
in Long Beach, Cal. Mr. Gartner re- 
signed as athletic coach of the Man- 
hattan high school to accept the posi- 
tion as coach of the Woodrow Wilson 
high school in Long Beach. 



She's Home from Africa 

Margaret Walbridge, '14, for the 
past seven years engaged in mission- 
ary work in Natal, South Africa, is 
at her honie in Topeka on a year's 
furlough. She will return to Africa 
to continue her work in the Inanda 
seminary. 



James H. Marchbank, '28, is lo- 
cated at 927 W. Nineteenth street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 



Help Us Locate These Lost Alumni! 



Perry, Ada (Quinby), '86 
Smith, Chas. C, '94 
Peck, Russell J., '97 
Bain, Avah 1., '00 
Helder, A. H., '04 
Clark, Roy H, '07 
Riddle, Genevieve L., '08 
Baker, Harvey W., '10 
Hamler, Harry T., '09 
McCheyne, Gertrude M., 

•09 
Robinson, Helen (Hen- 
derson), '09 
Wilkins, Roy, '09 
Baldwin, Raymond A., 

'13 
Brethour, Lola, '13 
Campbell, Robert P., '13 
Vasey, (Embree) Flor- 
ence, '13 
Young, (Grayblll) Ella, 

'13 
Swanson, Richard O., '13 
Brlgham, William D., '14 
Farnsworth, Verne O., 

'14 
Pearson, Aaron E., '14 



Sweet, William L., '14 
Brown, Henry B., '15 
Moore, (Hellwlg) Elsie 

C, '15 
Mawhlrter, Geo., '13 
Nabours, Lawrence M., 

'15 
Amos, Harold H., '16 
Flora, (FltzGerald) 

Elizabeth, '16 
Horak, Henry R., '16 
Johnson, Arlie N., '16 
Loomls, Jason P., '16 
McGalliard, Everett R., 

'16 
McKinlay, Mary E., '16 
Reaugh, Geo. T., '16 
Flora, Jefferson H., '17 
Macemore, (Lofinck) 

Emily D., '17 
Neale, John R., '17 
Hoffman, Gladys E., '18 
Willis, (Blain) Mary A., 

'19 
Blair, Geo. Y., '19 
French, Shirley B., '19 
Baker, Herbert N., '20 



Rodewald, Walter W., 

'20 
Runyen, Winfleld F., '20 
Fritzler, (Sullivan) 

Josephine, '20 
Barber, Paul W., '21 
Boyd, Homer C, '21 
Collom, Arthur B., '21 
Kaucher, Mildred, '21 
Rogers, China E., '21 
Zimmerman, Chas., '22 
Allott, Leonard R„ '23 
Barrlnger, Carroll M., 

'23 
George, Clarence R., '23 
Holland, Geo. S., '23 
Honeywell, Arlie A., '23 
Marrs, Gerald C, '23 
Riley, Harold B., '23 
Patton, John W., '24 
Turner, Daniel O., '24 
Davies, Dorothy, '25 
Givin, Geo. W., '25 
Fiedler, Geo. J., '26 
Brion, Clay W., '27 
Huff, Emma (Schull), 
Stoffer, Glen H., '27 



•27 
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The Student Governing association 
announces that the new student di- 
rectories will be off the press soon. 

Professor Peterson of the physics 
department has resigned to take a 
position in the Chicago junior col- 
lege. 

Tryouts for varsity and freshmen 
debate squads will be Thursday, ac- 
cording to Prof. H. B. Summers, de- 
bate coach. 

The annual stadium drive will be 
under way as soon as the committee 
can find a suitable student to head 
the campaign. 

The county fair, a party given 
by the Women's Athletic association, 
was attended by more than 150 coeds 
last Thursday evening. 

All the horses shown by the col- 
lege at the state fair recently won a 
placing. Twelve Percheron and 12 
Belgian horses were shown. 

Thomas W. Butcher, president of 
Kansas State Teachers' college at 
Emporia, spoke in chapel Tuesday 
morning, using as his topic, "What 
It's All About." 

The Y. M. C. A. regional secretary, 
Harold Colvin, stressed the import- 
ance of the membership drive now 
under way in his talk in recreation 
center last Sunday. 

Herbert Hoover was declared the 
students' choice by a six to one ma- 
jority in the straw vote recently held 
at the college. The final count gave 
Hoover 678 votes to Smith's 120. 

Lyle Downey, director of the or- 
chestra, announced the results of the 
tryouts last week. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the tryouts are complete, 
but more basses, violas, and horns are 
needed. 

The first issue of the college hu- 
mor magazine, the Brown Bull, will 
be published the latter part of Oc- 
tober, according to Prof. E. M. Amos, 
and will deal primarily with fresh- 
men. It will be sold by the Purple 
Pepsters. 

Eric Englund, formerly connected 
with the agricultural division of K. 
S. A. C, was recently appointed to 
have charge of agricultural finance 
for the bureau of agricultural 
economics, of the United State de- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Ticket sale for the Manhattan the- 
ater was launched October 1, with 
several organizations entering teams. 
Prizes will be awarded to the indi- 
viduals selling the most tickets and a 
plaque will be awarded the organiza- 
tion selling the most tickets. 

Politics will be the main theme 
of the October programs of the stu- 
dent forum, according to the an- 
nouncements of Dr. A. A. Holtz, Y. 
M. C. A. secretary. All forum meet- 
ings will be held in the college cafe- 
teria between 12 and 1 o'clock on 
Wednesday noon. 



Florell to Join V. S. D. A. 

Victor H. Florell, '11, will soon 
leave the College of Agriculture at 
Davis, Cal., where he has been in 
charge of cooperative cereal experi- 
ments between the University of Cal- 
ifornia and the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture for the past six 
years. He will complete his work 
for a doctor's degree in Berkeley and 
then go to Washington, D. C, to as- 
sist in the western wheat investiga- 
tion work. 



Ruth Kellogg to Illinois U. 

Ruth M. Kellogg, '10, has resigned 
her position with the National In- 
dustrial Conference board in New 
York City to accept a vacancy in the 
department of home economics at the 
University of Illinois. Carlotta Ford, 
former instructor at K. S. A. C, was 
compelled to resign from the position 
because of poor health. Miss Kel- 
logg is living at 801 South Coler 
street, Urbana. 
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McMILLIN WILDCATS 

TRIM BETHANY 32-7 



SLASHING OFFENSIVE TOO MUCH 
FOR TERRIBLE SWEDES' 



'Bo's' Puzzling Syatem Muat Be Seen 

to Be Appreciated, but It Geta 

Reaulta. Say* H. W. 

Davit 



FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 1928 

Sept. 29 — Bethany, 7; Aggies, 82. 
Oct. — Okla. A. A M. at Stillwater 

Oct. 13 — Hays Teachers at Man- 
hattan 
Oct. 20 — Kansas U. at Manhattan 
Oct. 27 — Oklahoma U. at Norman 
Nov. 10 — Missouri U. at Manhattan 
Nov. 17 — Iowa State at Ames 
Nov. 29 — Nebraska at Lincoln 



BY H.- W. DAVIS 

"Bo" McMillin made his initial 
bow before Aggie Wildcat football 
followers on Saturday afternoon, 
September 29. Some 25 or 30 of his 
charges broke into the fray and suc- 
ceeded in, piling up a count of 32 
while the "Terrible Swedes" from 
Bethany college amassed 7. 

The Wildcats won by their slash- 
ing, twisting drive. Nigro, Evans, 
Meissinger, Piatt, Barre, Boyd, and 
Weller, all aspirants for backfleld 
berths on the Aggie team, tore, 
charged, and dodged their way 
through the defense of the boys from 
Lindsborg in a way that was highly 
satisfactory to the crowd. The start- 
ing linemen for the Aggies behaved 
creditably, holding the Bethany grid- 
sters to one lone first down during 
the first two quarters. The Wildcats 
completed seven passes for a total 
gain of 120 yards and intercepted 
two pass attempts of their visitors. 

All this can be safely said in praise 
of the 1928 Aggie footballers. But 
hope for a highly successful season 
will have to be withheld for two or 
three weeks yet. To the distant fol- 
lowers of the Wildcats it must be ad- 
mitted Mr. McMillin is perforce work- 
ing upon one of the lightest squads 
that have trotted out to practice in 
years. Beef is not in evidence. It 
must also be remembered that he is 
introducing a new system of play 
and that systems of football do not 
swing into effectiveness as tornados 
do. 

NEW SYSTEM PUZZLES 

Doubtless readers of this article 
are more interested in just what the 
new system is than they are inter- 
ested in anything else. The nearest 
we can come to telling is that it is 
befuddling to the experts in the 
press box, and when you befuddle a 
press expert and make him confess 
it, you're foxy. Mr. McMillin fol- 
lows the conventions in putting some 
of his men in the line and the rest 
of them in the backfleld. But just 
who is where, and why, and what he 
is going to do not even the most 
opinionated pencil pusher dares 
guess. If you are really interested 
in 1928 football at the Kansas State 
Agricultural college, Mr. Mike 
Ahearn will be glad to dicker with 
you on the subject of tickets for two 
or three games. And don't take the 
radio announcer's word for anything. 
He has secretly confessed that he 
is as befuddled as the press experts. 

"Bo" McMillin's system of football 
has to be seen to be appreciated. 
Then, if we are guessing right, it 
has to be seen again — and perhaps 
again. It is sudden, aggressive, earn- 
est plus, elusive, and varied. Every- 
body fights all the time and nobody's 
heels rest for long on the ground. 

Of course, the play on last Satur- 
day was at times ragged and splotchy. 
The inexperience of the squad mem- 
bers was obvious even to the afore- 
mentioned experts. Three times 
were 15-yard penalties assessed be- 
cause substitutes talked before the 
rules allow it. The third-quarter as- 
sault of the visitors had the substi- 
tute line groggy. Often there were 
holes that should not have been. 

EVERYBODY FIGHTING 

But it looks like an interesting 
season, with nobody sure of a regu- 
lar berth and everybody sure of be- 
ing a fighter. We'll make one guess, 
even though we don't profess to be 
»ure about anything. Every game 
will be worth the little old price of 
admission and then some. And the 
some includes the cost of transporta- 



tion, meals, lodging, gratuities, and 
incidentals for self and family. 

The statistics: 

Kansas Aggies Bethany 

Bokenkroger R.E Hutson 

Reber R.T Gahnstren 

McBurney R.G Heidel 

Pearson C Yarnston 

Tackwell L.G Lamb 

Freeman L.T U. Peterson 

Daniels L.IO Vanek 

Evans Q Tarrant 

Nigro R.H Gherke 

Barre L.H Stillion 

Meissinger F Yarnell 

Substitutions: Aggies, Knorr for 
Bokenkroger, Hinkle for Reber, Yea- 
ger for McBurney, R. Sanders for Pear- 
son, Errington for Tackwell, Oberly for 
Freeman, Dimmitt for Daniels, Limes 
for Evans, Weller for Meissinger, Boyd 
for Barre, Piatt for Limes, Daniels for 
Knorr, Stockebrand for Hinkle, Reed 
for Yeager, Telford for Sanders, Tack- 
well for Errington, Flick for Oberly, 
Anderson for Nigro, Meissinger for 
Weller, Evans for Boyd, Bokenkroger 
for Daniels, Freeman for Stockebrand, 
Pearson for Telford, Fisher for Yeager, 
M. Swartz for Meissinger, Smerchek 
for Evans, P. Swartz for Anderson, 
Nigro for P. Swartz, Meredith for 
Nigro. Bethany — H. Patterson for 

Hutson, Anderson for U. Peterson, Ja- 
cobs for Vanek, Masterson for Gherke, 
Llljestrom for Stillion, H. Olson for 
Anderson, Stillion for Llljestrom, Pedl- 
go for Yarnell. 

Touchdowns: Aggies — Nigro 2, Mels- 
Binger, Weller, Boyd; Bethany — Tar- 
rant. Points after touchdowns: Aggies 
— Tackwell 2, Bethany — Tarrant. Kick- 
offs — Aggies, six for 301 yards; Beth- 
any, two for 96 yards. Return of kick- 
offs — Aggies 46 yards; Bethany 112 
yards. Yards gained from scrimmage 
— Aggies, 379; Bethany, 80. Yards lost 
from scrimmage — Aggies 12; Bethany, 

3. First downs — Aggies, 14; Bethany, 

4. Punts — Aggies, eight for 281 yards, 
an average of 40 yards; Bethany, elev- 
en for 407 yards, an average of 37 
yards. Return of punts — Aggies, seven 
for 86 yards; Bethany, 3 for 23 yards. 
Forward passes — Aggies, 12 attempted, 
seven completed for 125 yards, Ave in- 
complete; Bethany, seven attempted, 
one completed for no gain, three In- 
complete, three intercepted. Fumbles 
— Aggies five, three recovered; Beth- 
any three, two recovered. 

... 

POLITICS IS MAIN SUBJECT 

FOR STUDENT FORUM TALKS 



COLLEGE PLANS THREE 
DAY FLORISTS' SCHOOL 



GREENHOUSE MEN ASKED FOR 
SHORT COURSE 



Spenkera Will Dlacnaa Coming National 
Election From All Angle* 

Politics will be discussed from all 
angles at the October sessions of the 
weekly fall student forum. At the 
first meeting, October 3, State Sena- 1 
tor Fred Harris, representing the ' 
state Republican committee, was to 
talk on "Why You Should Vote for 
Hoover and the Republican Ticket." 
The following week a speaker from 
state Democratic headquarters is to 
speak on "Why You Should Vote for 
Al Smith and the Democratic Ticket." 

On October 17, Mrs. J. H. Wiggam, 
president of the Kansas Federation 
of Women's clubs, will discuss "The 
Political Situation from the Woman's 
Standpoint." Dr. John Ise, of the 
University of Kansas, is to speak 
October 24 on "An Analysis of the 
Political Situation from the Point of 
View of the Economist." 

The only non-political speech of 
the month will be the final one, by 
Miss Ruth Fertig of the college Y. 
W. C. A., whose subject is "As India 
Sees Us." 



Program 'Will Seek to Give Special At- 
tention to Practical Problem* of 
Commercial Growera and Flower 
Shop Operatora 

The Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege will be host on October 30 and 
31, and November 1 to 25 or 30 
florists of Kansas and nearby states. 
They have been invited here for a 
three day short course during which 
many phases of floriculture will be 
discussed. 

A DESIGNER TO TALK 

Prof. W. B. Balch, foreman of the 
college greenhouse and secretary of 
the Kansas State Florists' association, 
is arranging a definite program. It 
will include discussions by an expert 
designer, dealing with making 
wreaths, sprays, corsages, wedding 
bouquets, pillows, table decorations, 
and other work of the trade. The 
short course was requested by the 
state association. 

A representative of the Stuppy 
Floral company of St. Joseph, Mo., 
will discuss problems of rose grow- 
ing. The St. Joseph firm has a wide 
reputation for the quality of its roses. 
The same may be said of the C. P. 
Mueller company of Wichita, whose 
speciality is carnations. Another 
person will discuss handling potted 
plants, with special attention to soil 
problems. Several faculty represen- 
tatives will also speak. 

GUARD INTERESTS OF BUYER 

The entire program, according to 
Professor Balch, is being planned in 
the interest of greater standardiza- 
tion of service to the customer. 
While the program has been ar- 
ranged from the standpoint of the 
producer as well as the consumer, 
the latter will be given special atten- 
tion, in conjunction with a recent 
move by florists to give the buyer 
superior products. 

An effort has been made to make 
all the topics practical. All florists, 
whether from Kansas or more dis- 
tant points, are urged to attend the 
three day school. 



AGGIE TEAM PREPARES 

FOR OKLAHOMA A. & M. 



AGGIE CROSS COUNTRY TEAM 

TO MEET OKLAHOMA A. <& M. 



Wildcat Harrlera Open Seaaon at Still- 
water Next Saturday 

The Wildcat cross country team 
will open its season Saturday against 
the Oklahoma Aggies, accompanying 
the football team to Stillwater. The 
meet was arranged last week by. tele- 
graph, according to Coach Ward 
Haylett. 

Three letter men, Harold Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Captain Henry 
Gile, Scandia, and Temple Winburn, 
De Kalb, Mo., are to make the trip, 
along with John Hoyne, Salina; Bob 
Wood, Cottonwood Falls, and Virgil 
Faulconer, El Dorado. 

If Gile does not recover from a 
leg injury in time, L. N. Allison, 
Falls City, Neb., will substitute. 



STUDENTS RUSH TO REGISTER 
FOR INTRAMURAL CONTESTS 



Entrance Llat for Soccer and Horse- 
ahoe Competition la Thrown Open 

The usual rush to register for in- 
tramural competition was experi- 
enced when the "lists" were opened 
to those wishing to compete in horse- 
shoe pitching, both singles and dou- 
bles, and in soccer. Last year 21 
teams competed in soccer, the Delta 
Sigma Phi fraternity team winning. 
A total of 319 singles and 290 dou- 
bles teams registered for the horse- 
shoe tournament, and indications are 
that approximately the same number 
will compete this season. Intramu- 
ral cross country entrants also will 
be received soon, according to Prof. 
L. P. Washburn, director of intra- 
murals. 



No New Cnaualtiea in Bethany Game — 

Stillwater Agglea Reported 

to Be Heavy 

Safely through the Bethany game 
with no additions to the injury list, 
the Wildcat football team began in- 
dustrious preparation Monday after- 
noon for their next opponents, the 
Oklahoma Aggies, to be met at Still- 
water next Saturday. 

Reports trickling back from Still- 
water are that the Oklahoma A. & M. 
team has plenty of weight and poten- 
tial power, both in the line and back- 
fleld, though they had a hard time 
defeating Regis college of Denver 
by a one-touchdown margin last Sat- 
urday. 

Three men who could not play 
last Saturday may be able to get in 
the lineup at Stillwater. They are 
George Lyon, 200-pound tackle, Al 
Meyers, guard, and Bill Towler, end. 
K. C. Bauman, tackle, probably will 
be out for at least another game. 

J. E. "Bud" Smith, Woodward, 
Okla., was declared eligible last 
week, but did not get in enough 
practice to play against Bethany. He 
is a candidate for tackle. 

"I was sorry the boys didn't have 
a little closer game with Bethany, in 
order to test out their real power 
more," said Coach McMillin Mon- 
day." They all showed their proper 
spirit, and tried hard to fulfill their 
assignments, though occasionally 
some of them slipped up. 

"The team looked good at times 
and ragged at others. We are going 
to make every effort to be ready for 
the Oklahoma A. & M. team when 
we meet them Saturday, though we 
only have four days to do it in." 

A dozen backfleld men got into 
Saturday's game, and three or four 
more were available who did not 
play. Evans, Limes, Anderson and 
Piatt all called signals. Barre and 
Price Swartz played fullback, as did 
A. H. Freeman, who was defensive 
fullback and offensive tackle. Nigro, 



Weller, Boyd, Meissinger, Maryon 
Swartz, and Smerchek all played 
halfbacks. 

When the linemen who, for one 
reason or another, were unable to 
play against Bethany are all back in 
the game, the Aggies will have a 
team which, while somewhat light, 
should have plenty of reserve power. 



KANSAS DAIRY JUDGES 

FIFTH AT WATERLOO 



Win Special Prlae on Brown Swlaa 

Breed — Profeaaor Fitch Placea 

Jeraeya in Iowa Show 

A telegram received yesterday 
from Prof. H. W. Cave, coach of the 
college dairy judging team, stated 
the Kansas judging trio had won 
fifth place in the annual intercollegi- 
ate contest at Waterloo, Iowa. In a 
special contest on Brown Swiss dairy 
animals the team won a cash prize. 

The Kansas team members are 
Fred True, Perry; Fred Schultis. Syl- 
van Grove; Ray Remsberg, La Harpe; 
and M. G. Mundhenke, Lewis. One 
member Is an alternate. The team 
and its coach will return to Manhat- 
tan before going to compete in a 
similar contest at Memphis, Tenn., 
October 13. This contest is sponsored 
by the National Dairy show which 
will then be in session. 

Prof. J. B. Fitch, head of the K. 
S. A. C. dairy department, was offi- 
cial judge of Jersey cattle at the 
Waterloo contest this week. 

^ 

THREE CONTRACTS LET ON 

POWER HOUSE EQUIPMENT 



Denn Seaton and G. R. Pauling Con- 
fer With State Manager 

Dean R. A. Seaton of the engineer- 
ing division of the college and G. R. 
Pauling, superintendent of building 
and repair, were in Topeka Monday 
in conference with the state business 
manager regarding the letting of 
contracts for part of the equipment 
for the new power house on the cam- 
pus. Contracts for the steam tur- 
bine driven feed pumps for the boil- 
er were let to the Burdict and 
Pensinger' company of Kansas City. 
Contract for the large traveling 
crane for the engine room was let 
to the Eichman Machinery company 
of Kansas City. A Whiting crane 
will be installed. 

A contract for installation of the 
condenser pumps for pumping water 
condensed from steam back to the 
boiler was let to Reeves and Skinner 
of Kansas City. This contract calls 
for the Dayton-Dowd type of pump. 
All the equipment going into the 
plant is the most modern available 
in the field of engineering, accord- 
ing to Dean Seaton. 



Payne Heads Airplane Firm 

Amos Payne, '22, son of J. E. 
Payne, '87, and Mary (Cottrell) 
Payne, '91, of Manhattan, has ac- 
cepted the position of chief engineer 
for a new $2,000,000 airplane com- 
pany in St. Louis. He resigns his 
position as director of the school of 
aeronautics at the University of 
Wichita and as technical expert at 
the Swallow Airplane factory in 
Wichita. 



Morgans Live in New York 

Mildred (Inskeep) Morgan, '12, 
spoke recently at the Presbyterian 
church in Manhattan. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan were engaged in missionary 
service in Rumania at the close of 
the World war and are now doing 
religious work in New York City. At 
one time Mrs. Morgan was secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A. at K. S. A. C. 



Gross Wins Scholarship 

Carl Gross, '23, has resigned his 
position as assistant sanitary engi- 
neer for the Illinois department of 
health at Springfield, and gone to 
Cambridge, Mass., where he will 
study at Harvard university. Mr. 
Gross was awarded a scholarship by 
the Rockerfeller foundation for the 
year 1928-29. 



EXTENSION WORKERS 
MEET OCTOBER 15-20 



FIELD STAFF AND SPECIALISTS TO 
TALK SHOP 



Beach Studies More 

Kay H. Beach, '28, asks that his 
Industrialist be sent to him at the 
Michigan State college, East Lans- 
ing, where he is teaching assistant 
in vegetable gardening. He is also 
taking work toward his master's de- 
gree. 



Prealdent Farrell'a Addreaa Will Open 

Week of Conference*— Department 

of Agriculture Speaker* to 

Be on Program 

The 1928-29 program of extension 
work in Kansas will be laid upon the 
table and, details worked out at the 
coming annual conference of county 
agents, home demonstration agents, 
and extension specialists from the 
college. The conference has been 
scheduled to be held at the college 
October 15 to 20. In addition to 
the entire staff of county field work- 
ers and residence extension workers, 
there will be representatives here 
from the United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

SPECIALISTS ON PROGRAM 

President F. D. Farrell will give 
the opening address of the confer- 
ence at a general assembly in Waters 
hall the opening day of the session, 
at 8:30 o'clock. Immediately fol- 
lowing his talk, M. C. Wilson, office 
of cooperative extension work, de- 
partment of agriculture, will speak 
to the extension staff about "Factors 
Affecting Extension Progress." 

The subject "Outlook Material, 
How Assembled and Its Value" has 
been assigned to Dr. N. J. B. Ezekiel, 
bureau of agricultural economics, U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C. The na- 
tionally known agricultural econo- 
mist will talk at the 10:15 session 
Thursday morning. 

Each day's program has been 
divided into three sessions — the 
morning or open session devoted to 
talks of general interest to all per- 
sons attending the conference; the 
afternoon or conference session; and 
the evening programs devoted to en- 
tertainment features. 

PLAN ANNUAL "SMIXER" 

On Monday evening will be held 
the extension mixer at the country 
club. Tuesday evening has been ac- 
claimed the home demonstration 
agent night. An extension banquet 
has been scheduled for Wednesday 
night. The annual "smixer," a party 
for men extension workers only, has 
been assigned for the Thursday eve- 
ning of entertainment. The K. S. 
A. C. pep meeting will engage the 
time of the extension visitors Fri- 
day evening. 

The entire extension conference is 
under the general supervision of 
Dean H. Umberger, director of the 
extension service, K. S. A. C. Ac- 
cording to the dean, this conference 
week is set aside each year to out- 
line the plan of work to be followed 
the coming year. 



COLLEGE FOUNDRY ADDS 
MUCH NEW EQUIPMENT 



Improvement! Include 12 Standa in 
Moulding Room — Courae Now Con- 
form* to Practlcea of Induatrlea 

The foundry at the college has 
added to its equipment twelve new 
stands for use in the moulding room. 
Students may now stand at their 
work instead of working on the floor 
as previously done. The stands are 
each equipped with the necessary 
tools such as trowels, brushes, bel- 
lows, shovels, and tampers. 

One of the new features in the 
moulding room is a special slip flask 
for moulding. This is so constructed 
that after the mould is finished and 
set on the floor the flask may be re- 
moved and used over again continu- 
ously. According to Prof. R. S. 
Sink, under whose direction they 
have been made, this represents the 
latest standard commercial practice 
and will not only enable the students 
to perform better work but much 
more work than formerly. 

A new crane with special dump 
buckets such as is used at large 
foundries for charging the cupola has 
also been added to make the entire 
course conform to the best practices 
as found in the industries. An elec- 
tric oven for baking the cores used 
in the moulds make the foundry 
equipment nearly complete in every 
detail. 






In general, the reports and com- 
ments of American newspapers are 
more accurate and intelligent than 
those of any other country. 
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FOOTBALL MEN WORK 

ON KANSAS U. PLAYS 



HAYS TEACHERS, SATURDAY'S FOE, 
APPEAR WEAK THIS SEASON 



Jayhawk Bird Probably Will Find En- 
tire Purple Sqund In Shape (or Home- 
coming I'rnvi 'I 'rami Appear 
Evenly Matched 

With a weather eye cocked toward 
Hays but most of the attention con- 
centrated on preparation for the 
Homecoming game with K. U. Oc- 
tober 20, the Aggie Wildcat football 
team worked with increasing intens- 
ity each day this week. Monday saw 
only a light practice, as most of the 
men were still recovering from the 
heat and the hard work of the Okla- 
homa Aggie game, but the rest of 
the practices have been arduous. 

Unless unforseen casualties are 
suffered in the Hays game, all the 
Aggie strength will be available for 
the Jayhawk game. A comparison 
of notes taken by those who saw K. 
U. defeat Grinnell, and the Aggies 
defeat the Oklahoma Aggies, would 
indicate that the Homecoming event 
will be a lallapaloosa. 

BOTH LINES LIGHT 

Both teams have fairly light lines, 
and speedy though comparatively in- 
experienced backfields. The stock of 
the Wildcat line went up sharply be- 
cause of the manner in which it 
shoved the heavier Oklahoma Aggie 
line around last Saturday, but the K. 
II. line also did a lot of shoving to 
good advantage against Grinnell. 

Alex Nigro, sophomore halfback, 
was forced to stay out of practice 
for a day or two because of injuries 
received in the Stillwater game, but 
will be back in a suit by the end of 
this week. K. C. Bauman, letter man 
at tackle a«d Al Myers, guard, both 
:j« tW Jnjin*d list f«r two'iwc.la,, 
have been practicing with the squad 
since Monday. 

That leaves only J. P. Smerchek, 
halfback, on the injury list. 

By getting off to an early lead and 
holding it the Aggies were not forced 
to go very deeply into their bag of 
tricks down in Oklahoma, and still 
have a few novelties to show the 
Jayhawks, a compliment which the 
Hargiss team no doubt will attempt 
to return with interest. 

BOTH COACHES NEW 

In addition to all the interest 
which attaches to the game because 
of the traditionally keen rivalry, 
there is the interest attendant on 
the matching of wits of the two new- 
comers to the Big Six coaching ranks, 
"Bo" McMillin of the Aggies, and 
Bill Hargiss of K. U. 

It will be the first "Big Six" game 
for both teams. 

The Aggies should have a fairly 
light day of it against Hays October 
13. The Teachers have taken the 
count twice this season, last Satur- 
day losing to the Emporia Teachers 
34-0. McMillin is running no chances 
of being surprised by the Hays team, 
but is nevertheless looking on past 
It to Oklahoma and K. U. 

The big red freshman team has 
been given K. U. plays, and is using 
them in practice against the varsity. 



PROGRAM NEXT WEEK 

Highlights on the K. S. A. C. Cal- 
endar Next Weeki 

Extension workers' conference, 
Oct. 16-20; daily meetings — morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. 

Fifth District Federation of Wo- 
men's clubs convention, October 17, 
18, and 19; musical tea at Van Zile 
hall, October 18, Mrs. F. D. Farrell, 
Dean Mary P. Van Zile, and Dean 
Margaret Justin, hostesses. 

Friday, October 19 — recognition 
banquet for Kansas editors, 6:30 
o'clock; pep meeting, 7 o'clock; Man- 
hattan theater, "Is Zat So?" 8:15 
o'clock; alumni party in recreation 
center. 

Conference of teachers of econom- 
ics and sociology, October 19 and 20. 

Saturday noon, October 20 — alum- 
ni luncheon at noon, college cafe- 
teria; Jayhawk - Wildcat football 
game, 2 o'clock. 

Manhattan theater, "Is Zat So?" 
8:15. 



NEW POWER BUILDING 

READY DECEMBER 1? 



College Expect* to Install Three En- 
gine** Within Two Months, Sii.vn 
liean It. A. Senton 

First units of the college heating, 
power, and electric light plant will 
be operated from the new power 
plant building north and west of the 
engineering building about December 
1, according to Dean It. A. Seaton, 
of the division of engineering. The 
entire plant will not be operated 
from the new building until the fall 
of 1929. 

The side-walls of the building are 
all up, and the roof is being rapidly 
completed. Three large engines and 
boilers will be moved into the new 
building about December 1, as these 
can be spared from service during 
good weather for the time necessary 



to move them. During the summer 
months the three engines to be 
moved can carry the entire load 
while the rest of the equipment is 
being moved. 

Actual cost of the building proper 
will be $165,721. Total cost of the 
project thus far has been approxi- 
mately $200,000, including $9,000 
for the 200-foot smoke stack; $6,100 
for overhead coal bunkers; $4,200 
for coal and ash handling equipment, 
and $12,000 for new pipes and con- 
nection wiring. 

Reduction of the appropriation for 
the new building from $375,000 to 
$315,000 has caused the building to 
be "L" shaped rather than "U" 
shaped, as was originally planned. 
The third section will be added some 
time in the future. 

Total cost of the entire project is 
$315,000, which, with $50,000 worth 
of equipment yet to be moved from 
the old building, places a valuation 
on the project of $365,000. 

The north end of the new building 
wi.'i contain., offices uf ,the superin- 
tendent of maintenance, the college 
custodian, the heat and power de- 
partment, and the material and sup- 
ply rooms. 

The space in the engineering 
building which is to be vacated by 
the power plant will be used as a 
mechanical engineering laboratory, 
the purpose for which it was origin- 
ally intended. 

Construction of a new power plant 
has been imperative for several years, 
because of the dangerously high ca- 
pacity at which it was necessary to 
run all equipment in order to heat 
and furnish steam and electric power 
to the expanding college plant. 



PLAN INNOVATION FOR 

EDITORS NEXT WEEK 



They Will lie Banqueted and Trented 
to Recognition Service* by Col- 
lege Journalists 

Newspapermen who come to the 
campus October 19 and 20 for the 
biennial get-together and the K. U.- 
Aggie football game will find an in- 
novation awaiting them. Instead of 
the usual series of editorial confer- 
ences, the Jayhawker editors this 
year will attend a single meeting — 
a banquet for recognition of out- 
standing editors of the state. 

The editors were chosen for the 
recognition by Kansas newspaper 
men and women themselves in a pop- 
ular vote conducted by Sigma Delta 
Chi, men's journalism fraternity at 
the college. Names of the winning 
editors will not be made public until 
the time of the banquet program. 

On Saturday the visiting editors 
will be guests of the K. S. A. C. ath- 
letic department at the K. U. -Kansas 
Aggie football game. 

Noble Works for Navy 

John C. Noble, '28, has left his 
home in Newton to go to Washing- 
ton, D. C, where he will be employed 
in the engineering department of the 
navy yard. 



Never in the history of the world 
has the average man had so many 
comforts and luxuries as has the citi- 
zen of this country today. 



WHEAT NEEDS RAINS 
IN WESTERN KANSAS 



MANY FARMERS PLANTING IN DRY 

GROUND 



I'm- Furrow Drill as Alternative — Col- 
lege Agronomist Believes Growers 
Let Summer Moisture Get Away 
from Them Needlessly 

Soil in wheat fields of western 
Kansas has been unusually dry dur- 
ing recent weeks of no rainfall and 
as a consequence many acres of 
wheat have been sown in dry ground, 
Prof. H. H. Laude, In charge of co- 
operative experiments, reported this 
week. Sowing is practically complete 
with little of the first sown wheat 
up, due to a shortage of moisture in 
the ground. 

DIDN'T CONSERVE MOISTURE 

Kansas farmers in many cases 
failed to conserve excess moisture 



though the exact score was not fig- 
ured because of the failure of so 
many men to finish. Oklahoma took 
first, second, and fourth places. H. 
A. Miller, Kansas City, Mo., of the 
Wildcat team, finished third. 



SOUSA KEPT UUSY DURING 

FINAL MANHATTAN VISIT 



Bundninster Scheduled to Direct Two 
Groups Beside Own 

A busy day was in store Wednes- 
day for Lieutenant-Commander John 
Philip Sousa, who was here with his 
band on his Golden Jubilee tour for 
a final appearance. 

Sousa was to direct the combined 
boys' bands of the city, direct the 
college band in his "Golden Jubilee 
March," decide whether he would 
write a "K. S. A. C. March" in re- 
sponse to a petition to be presented 
by the student council, and present 
his band in its program. 



Field Planted with Furrow Drill 




.: rtuftl of wnci™ after a Janukij snuw^torm and thaw at the Colby 
branch agricultural experiment station. Note the snow in furrows — deep, 
wide ones, the result of seeding with a wide spaced, deep furrow drill The 
deep furrows hold the snow, stop soil blowing, and — as is the case this 
year — sometimes enable farmers to plant the seed wheat deep enough to 
reach moist soil when the top soil is too dry properly to start the newly 
sown crop. 



which fell at the time of harvesting 
this year's big crop. The result is 
that wheat fields now have several 
inches of dry soil on top — too deep 
for the seed wheat to be planted 
down through to stored up moisture 
with an ordinary drill. 

To overcome the moisture short- 
age, some western Kansas wheat 
growers are resorting to the use of 
wide spaced or deep furrow drills. 
Several farm machinery manufactur- 
ers have perfected deep furrow 
drills that are effective in planting 
the seed wheat deep enough to reach 
moist soil. 

FURROW DRILL ADVANTAGES 

Other advantages of the deep fur- 
row drills are that the deep, wide 
furrow in which wheat is planted 
will utilize to the greatest extent any 
light rain or snow that falls, and 
will prevent damage to the young 
crop from soil blowing. The deep 
furrows gather and hold snow which 
in severe winter protects the crop 
from extreme low temperatures. 

A feature recently added to some 
of the deep furrow drills is a device 
to scatter the seed over the bottom 
of a four inch wide furrow, rather 
than all in a narrow strip at the 
bottom of a narrow V-shaped furrow. 

Many Kansas farmers are using 
both types of drills on their farms 
this fall. The old narrow rowed, 
shallow furrowed method of planting 
and the wide spaced, deep furrowed 
method. The experiment station 
agronomists look to this as an op- 
portunity to compare on a large scale 
the two methods of planting. 



NEBRASKA ZOOLOGIST 

TALKS HERE TUESDAY 



It Was Hot at Stillwater 

Mid-July weather was provided for 
the Kansas Aggie-Oklahoma Aggie 
football game at Stillwater, and both 
football teams were nearly exhausted 
before the end of the first half. Only 
six of the 12 cross country men who 
started finished, the rest being picked 
up in automobiles some distance from 
the stadium. 

The Oklahomans won the race, 



Dr. Dnvld D. Whitney Will Give Illus- 
trated Lecture to Contemporary 
Thought Class 

Dr. David D. Whitney, professor of 
zoology at the University of Nebras- 
ka, will give a lantern slide lecture 
on the subject, "Our Prehistoric An- 
cestors" in room 53, Fairchild hall, 
at 10 o'clock next Tuesday morning. 
The lecture is to be one of the series 
by specialists arranged for the class 
in contemporary thought. Doctor 
Whitney's talk will be open to the 
public. 

Doctor Whitney will speak at a 
joint seminar of the zoology and the 
entomology departments in room 53, 
Fairchild hall, at 4 o'clock Monday 
afternoon. His subject concerns his 
work with rotifers and will be of 
special interest to advanced students 
in the fields of zoology and entomol- 
ogy. 

Doctor Whitney will be the guest 
of the department of zoology and the 
department of industrial journalism 
of the college. 

♦- 

RECORD CROWD EXPECTED 

W1LDCA T-.IA YIIA WK ERA Y 



Railroad Rates of Fare aad One-half 
Grunted for Game 

Arrangements to handle a record 
crowd are being made by the ath- 
letic department for the K. U. 
(Homecoming) game October 20. 
Tickets are on sale through the alum- 
ni office, the athletic department of- 
fice, and may also be bought in Man- 
hattan through Eddie Dunn, or at 
the chamber of commerce offices. 

Plenty of seats will be available, 
as the crowd of 16,000 at the last 
Jayhawk game at Manhattan was 
handled with plenty of room left for 
another thousand or two. 

Fare and one-half rates for the 
game have been granted by the rail- 
roads. 



ATLAS SORGHUM HAS 
EXCELLENT QUALITIES 

SUPERIOR TO OTHER VARIETIES 
IN SOME RESPECTS 



Stands I'p Straight Throughout Grow- 
ing Season, Has 'White Seed, aad 
Yields Well — Cross Between 
Knnr and "Cane" 

A new sorghum variety, product 
of experimental work at the Kansas 
agricultural experiment station, is 
about ready to take its place along 
with Kanred wheat and Kanota oats, 
both of which were distributed by 
the Kansas station and have con- 
tributed millions of dollars to the 
pocketbooks of Kansas farmers. The 
new variety is Atlas, called that be- 
cause of its ability to stand up well 
throughout the season. 

A GOOD FORAGE YIELD 

Atlas is a cross between Blackhull 
kafir and "sourless cane." It com- 
bines the good qualities of each. 
From the kafir is gets the white seed 
and the ability to stand up well. 
From the cane it gets the ability to 
yield, a heavy crop forage, leaflness, 
and sweet juicy stalks. 

The new variety is about to be 
recommended because of its superior 
ability to stand up throughout the 
season. The forage yield of Atlas 
is about 80 to 90 per cent of the yield 
of Kansas Orange, but most farmers, 
according to Prof. John H. Parker 
of the experiment station, who se- 
lected and improved the variety, will 
be willing to sacrifice a slight loss 
in yield for a crop of equally high 
forage quality and superior grain 
quality, and one that stands up well 
when it nears maturity, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of harvesting. 

HAS MARKETABLE GRAIN 

The white seed of the new variety 
is equal to that of kafir as a grain 
feed for livestock, or it can be sold 
on the market as grain sorghum, 
Professor Parker explained. The 
seed of Atlas does not have the un- 
desirable characteristics of the 
brown, bitter seed of other saccha- 
rine sorghums. This improved vari- 
ety of sorghum will not be recom- 
mended for use in western Kansas 
where cooperative tests with farmers 
and at the Garden City and Tribune 
branch stations have shown that it 
is not adapted to the higher altitude 
of western Kansas and the shorter 
growing season. 

The cross from which Atlas sorgo 
was selected was made by I. N. Farr, 
farmer and sorghum breeder of 
Stockton, Kan. The experiment sta- 
tion at Manhattan and the branch 
station at Hays took over Farr's 
product to improve it. Since 1923, 
Professor Parker and other members 
of the experiment station staff have 
carefully experimented with it. The 
seed stock of Atlas sorgo that is now 
about ready to be recommended and 
distributed to farmers in the eastern 
half of the state is the direct progeny 
of a promising headrow selected in 
1923. 



KAMMEYER STUDIES AT 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 



Is Graduate Student In School of Busi- 
ness Administration 

Dr. J. E. Kammeyer, head of the 
department of economics and sociol- 
ogy of the college, who is absent on 
leave for the present academic year 
is now enrolled in the graduate 
school of business administration at 
New York university, after a seven 
weeks tour of the northeastern part 
of the United States. Doctor and 
Mrs. Kammeyer will live at Passaic, 
N. J., during the winter. 



Blizzard a Busy Judge 

W. L. Blizzard, '10, head. of the 
animal husbandry department at 
Oklahoma A. & M. college, has been 
doing much livestock judging at state 
fairs this year. At present he is in 
Sacramento where he is judging the 
beef cattle classes at the California 
state fair. 
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THE NEW STOVE 

A new electric range is in the 
kitchen, writes your mother, and you 
cannot decide whether to be glad or 
sorry. Of course it will be a lot 
handier than the kerosene burner in 
summer but it is hard to think of 
her kitchen in winter without the 
merry wood-burning range there. 

What a place was the, oven of that 
old stove! It was good for thawing 
out cold feet after hunting, skating, 
or chores, as it was good for biscuits, 
roast, and brown toast. The stove 
really was the family hearth, for usu- 
ally you could find your mother 
there, and where she was, of course, 
your brothers and your father al- 
ways came. 

You had to build the Are in it in 
the morning when you were a boy. 
Corn cobs, a little finely split post- 
oak, then larger sticks of postoak, 
whiteoak, or blackjack. It was al- 
ways the first job of the morning 
chores. There was a sense of satis- 
faction in doing it, even on very cold 
mornings. Building wood fires is an 
old human urge. 

The old stove was once a new 
stove. Before it came there had been 
still an older stove, one that stood 
high on curved legs and had a bulg- 
ing oven door that opened laterally. 
You remember when the new stove 
came, with its hotwater tank, warm- 
ing ovens, and strange oven door 
■opening downward. It must have 
been a kind of gift, for there ap- 
peared to be a festive spirit in the 
air. At first it didn't draw just right 
and you wondered if maybe it hadn't 
been a mistake to give up the old 
stove. But after its mechanism was 
mastered you were satisfied, for your 
mother assured you it was a lot 
handier than the discarded stove. 

And now what was your new stove 
of boyhood days, today's old stove, 
must make way for a strange ma- 
chine that burns fuel brought to it 
through copper wires. Your mother 
is glad to have it and there probably 
is a festive occasion at its installa- 
tion — all that again. But you can't 
help feeling regret for you know not 
exactly what, knowing you'll never 
again hear the family news as you 
poke up the lire. One supposes your 
fatl.er felt somewhat that way when 
his mother began using a wood stove 
and gave up cooking at the fireplace. 



letters. Its curves are more sweep- 
ing, imitate the oval rather than the 
circle, and are more likely to be so 
placed that their ends are not in line 
either vertically or horizontally. Its 
edges are smooth enough but without 
the obvious machine finish effect of 
the modern. Its corners are not 
sharpened to anything like a cutting 
edge. It has less contrast. It gives 
a pleasing gray appearance as dis- 
tinguished from the hard black bril- 
liance of the modern. The original 
Caslons are old styles but many Cas- 
lon styles have been much modified. 
It is the tendency toward modifica- 
tion that makes it hard for the be- 
ginner to recognize the two styles at 
first. Type-founders have tried to 
produce intermediate forms that 
have the advantages of both in some 
degree. The body type of most news- 
papers is a modified modern, while 
old style has a large and perhaps in- 
creasing sway in display matter, book 
and magazine work, and general 
printing. — From "Printing for the 
Journalist," by Eric W. Allen. 



WHY G. B. S. ADDRESSES OUR 
WOMEN 

Finally, I have been asked whether 
there are any intelligent women in 
America. There must be; for polit- 
ically the men there are such futile 
gossips that the United States could 
not possibly carry on unless there 
were some sort of practical intelli- 
gence back of them. But I will let 
you into a secret which bears on this 
point. By this book I shall get at 
the American men through the Amer- 
ican women. In America as in Eng- 
land every male citizen is supposed 
to understand politics and economics 
and finance and diplomacy and all 
the rest of a democratic voter's busi- 
ness on the strength of a Fundamen- 
talist education that excites the pub- 
lic scorn of the Sioux chiefs who 
have seen their country taken from 
them by palefaced lunatics. He is 
ashamed to expose the depths of his 
ignorance by asking elementary 
questions; and I dare not insult him 
by volunteering the missing informa- 
tion. But he has no objection to 
my talking to his wife as to one who 
knows nothing of these matters: 
quite the contrary. And if he should 
chance to overhear — ! ! ! — From A 
Foreword For American Readers To 
"The Intelligent Woman's Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism," by George 
Bernard Shaw. 



TYPES OLD STYLE AND MODERN 

Ignoring for the moment the me- 
dieval text types, the scripts, the 
sans-serifs or American gothics, and 
the freak types of various sorts, the 
usual work-a-day types of the pres- 
ent are divided into two grand class- 
es, the so-called "old styles" and the 
"moderns." * * * The modern dis- 
plays a machine finish; its outlines 
are smooth and accurate; its curves 
tend to he based upon the circle and 
its straight lines are obtrusively 
straight; it often has corners that 
are like a knife edge; it is character- 
ized by verticals and horizontals both 
in its straight lines and in the lay of 
its curves; it usually has more con- 
trast than the old style; that is, it is 
thicker where it is thick and tapers 
down to a narrower hair line where 
it is thin. It is a brilliant type, shin- 
ing like a newly blackened shoe. 

Old style, on the other hand, car- 
ries the flavor of the old hand-cut 



NO TIME FOR READING NOW! 

This is no weather for reviewing 
or for reading. There are any num- 
ber of things one should be deciding 
about. For instance, there's Anne 
Parrish's new book, "All Kneeling." 
If it is as finely ironical as "The Per- 
ennial Bachelor," and if it's about 
what its title suggests, then we have 
an idea that Miss Parrish will show 
Mr. Lewis how "Elmer Gantry" 
might have been written. Mr. Menc- 
ken once said of Miss Parrish that 
hers was "a civilized habit of mind," 
which seems to us an excellent ap- 
praisal of the young author. 

When we get around to reading 
again, "All Kneeling" will be about 
the first thing on our program. But 
we probably shan't get around to it 
until the middle of November at the 
very outside. Just now the idea of 
reading anything fills us with an in- 
expressible weariness. With all the 
autumn smells and sounds and colors 
there are going to be, with the blue 
mist on the prairies already growing 
bluer, it's revolting to think of stick- 
ing yourself away in a corner and 
reading about how someone else en- 
joyed the autumn. Winter and sum- 
mer are for reading; but spring and 
autumn never! — Mugwump Mus- 
ings in the Concordia Blade Empire. 



our emotions, in the ability to face 
the realities of a situation rather 
than to wrap ourselves in cotton wool 
and find ourselves in a world of fan- 
tasy, in learning how to live with 
people by actual experience in doing 
so rather than by simply reading 
about it in books. The ability to 
make these adjustments while we 
are in the formative years means the 
ability to succeed in our life job — 
and the lack of it usually spells 
mediocrity or failure. — Arthur H. 
Ruggles in "Why Men Fail" edited 
by Morris Fishhein and William A. 
White. 



of a six weeks' campaign in colleges 
and universities of that state. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

J. C. Cunningham, '05, was ap- 
pointed assistant in horticulture. 

The Banda Rossa, consisting of 75 
members, gave two concerts at the 
college auditorium. 

The division of engineering legally 
became a department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural college. 

Officers elected at the Rooters' 
club were: S. J. Stratton, president; 
John Carnahan, vice-president; 



A FIG FROM THISTLES 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 

My candle burns at both ends; 

It will not last the night; 
But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends — 

It gives a lovely light! 



American Faith in Education 

Frederick J. Kelly. President of Ike University of Idaho 

Few things in all human history have been more sub- 
lime than the faith in public education which has grown 
up in the American public mind. This faith is still the 
dominant quality in the great majority of our people. 
Not only is this faith shown in the unprecedented growth 
in attendance in all the schools and colleges in the last 
decades but in the more significant fact that, in ever- 
increasing numbers, America's children carry their edu- 
cation on through high school and into college. While 
the increase in the number of children attending ele- 
mentary schools in this country scarcely kept pace with 
the growth of population from 1890 to 1926, the increase 
in high school enrolments during the same period was 
more than ten-fold, and the increase in college and uni- 
versity enrolments was more than five-fold. In 1890 the 
average school life of a child was 770 days, whereas in 
1926 it was 1246 days. Even since 1910, the attendance 
in high schools has more than trebled, while the at- 
tendance in colleges and universities has nearly trebled. 

Not only has this faith manifested itself in attend- 
ance but in the extent of public support as well. From 
the people's taxes there was paid in 1916 for the educa- 
tion of each child in average daily attendance in the 
public schools less than $45, but by 1926, ten years later, 
this amount had increased to more than $100. The 
amount spent per child in average daily attendance has 
increased even faster than the value of the dollar has 
decreased since 1914. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that national wealth has increased approximately 
as fast as school expenditures. Nevertheless, we have 
so completely staked our faith on education that we are 
willing to strain our resources in order that public 
schools* and colleges should have every chance to solve 
our perplexing social problems. Perhaps it should be 
said in passing that possibly we are not straining our- 
selves to meet educational costs as much as we allow 
ourselves to think. Not until we spend as much for 
schools as we do for tobacco will I believe the strain 
is over severe. 



ADJUSTMENTS FOR SUCCESS 

Looking at the problem of life 
frankly, we realize that it is a matter 
of many adjustments. The human 
mechanism is constantly being called 
upon to make such adjustments, 
some of them so simple that we make 
them automatically — such as the ad- 
justment that the body makes when 
we climb a steep hill, in the faster 
breathing and the increased pulse 
rate, or the wearing of warmer 
clothes in cold weather, or refraining 
from a hearty meal just before we 
are going to take strenuous exercise. 

But other adjustments are more 
subtle. They lie in the control of 



TWO STYLES IN WAR BOOKS 
Stories need not be rough and un- 
couth to describe war as it was. Tol- 
stoy did not need the crude language 
of the Russian soldier to get his ef- 
fects; if he had, his great tale would 
never have carried over into English. 
Thomas Boyd, whose "Through the 
Wheat" does for the individual sol- 
dier of 1917 what Stephen Crane did 
for the lad of 1861, told his story 
without recourse to actual language. 
But although these books succeed- 
ed, it does not follow that all books 
must be of their pattern. It by no 
means rules out the vital, driving 
force of original documentation in 
the work of Laurence Stallings, John 
W. Thomason, Leonard Nason, and 
James B. Wharton. The latter mere- 
ly tells us anew that a book succeeds 
when it has vital force. We may 
prefer the one method or the other. 
Our preference is by no means criti- 
cism. In the hackneyed words that 
any of these lads would have used, 
"It don't mean a thing." — Harry 
Hansen in the New York World. 

♦ 

IN OLDER DAYS 

From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

The Aggies won in football against 
the Medical Officers' Training corps 
team by a score of 27 to 7. 

Edward D. Wells, former student 
in industrial journalism was killed in 
action in the St. Mihiel salient. 

S. W. Cunningham, '08, a former 
football star of the college completed 
a course at the Y. M. C. A. prepara- 
tory to going overseas for war serv- 
ice. 

Dr. John R. Macarthur, then pro- 
fessor of English at the college, was 
called to Louisiana to take charge 



Frank Parks, secretary, and Elmer 
Kittell, treasurer. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

Miss Miriam Swingle, '96, returned 
to take up advance study. 

Prof. J. D. Waters sold the copy- 
right of his work, "Industrial Draw- 
ing and Form Study" to the George 
W. Crane Publishing company. 

Prof. E. M. Shelton, who nine 
years before had gone to Australia 
to establish a state agricultural 
school under the direction of the 
government, returned home. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

Miss Amy Noyes, a former student, 
was married to Hiram Brady at Wa- 
baunsee. 

John R. Bowersox of Belleville 
stopped at the college on his return 
from Ohio, to visit his son. 

L. W. Call, '83, wrote from Wash- 
ington, D. C, of his success in the 
examination for a clerkship in the 
judge advocate general's office. 

Professor Failyer and J. T. Wil- 
lard, then assistant to the former, 
inspected the Topeka Sugar works 
under special invitation of the super- 
intending chemist. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Professor Van Deman and Profes- 
sor Failyer went to Topeka to attend 
the meeting of the Kansas Academy 
of Science. 

Among the students enrolled were 
Charles Rust, William G. Hicks, 
Frank Tunison, James H. Jacobs, 
William A. Whiteside, J. B. Flack, 
Charles A. Finley, George A. Gordon, 
Louis C. Bowles, Ada A. Neusbaum, 
Lincoln H. Neusbaum, and J. H. 
Kent. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 

OUR RESPECTS TO GENE 

We imagine that when the press 

of a big country like ours gets after 

a fellow pretty hard and keeps on 

printing stories about how maybe he 

is going to get married and when and 

where and to whom he is going to 

be married he just gradually sort 

of weakens and finally gets to a place 

where he doesn't care what happens. 

So we were not at all surprised 
the other morning when we picked 
up the paper and learned that Mr. 
Tunney, benedict, scholar, and ex- 
pugilist, had been knocked out for 
a full count by that ever-impudent 
challenger, Mr. Cupid. 

As you know, rumors that some- 
thing like this was in the air have 
been flying around for some time. 
Indeed, it had got to the place ap- 
parently where the sports writers, 
the society editors, the special fea- 
ture men, and the big assignment 
boys were all in cahoots on getting 
Gene married off to some millionaire 
girl. We don't believe he ever really 
had a fair chance. 

They' took mean advantage of 
Gene. They sneaked up on him in 
a way that makes a body's blood boil. 
For instance, when they first started 
to talking up this idea of his mar- 
rying some girl, they were mighty 
indefinite and hazy as to who it 
ought to be. Some favored one and 
some another, though they all agreed 
that she ought to be pretty well up 
in society and pretty well plastered 
with collateral, Gene having read 
The Merchant of Venice and Julius 
Caesar — a couple of full-length plays 
by William Shakespeare — and being 
in other ways inclined toward polite 
literature, which is a rather non-pro- 
ductive pursuit as far as social pref- 
ermeift and a bloated income are 
concerned. 

After a time, however, the news- 
paper men and women got together 
and picked out a girl from one of 
the thousands of proudest and 
wealthiest New England families in 
America and shadowed her and Gene 
until there really was no hope. As 
early as January of the present year 
they had found out that she was heir- 
ess to five or ten million. In March 
she was worth twelve million; in 
June, fifteen; in July, twenty; and 
in August, thirty. When Gene hur- 
riedly married her a few days ago, 
she had, according to the front page, 
just a little short of fifty million. 

Now it would take more than a 
Shakespearean scholar to get on his 
feet in less than fourteen seconds 
after a press assault like that, and 
our guess is that Gene decided he'd 
better give up before he had to take 
over General Motors and Standard 
Oil and United States Steel and other 
businesses that might interefere with 
his finishing the reading of Macbeth. 

Never having married for money, 
we have no objection to anybody 
else's doing it; and we are mighty 
glad to see that Gene was slick 
enough to jump in in time and out- 
wit even the newspapers before his 
literary career was all but ruined. 

We think, too, that Gene did right 
to get married in Italy, where a hus- 
band has some rights and doesn't 
have to stand for his wife not cook- 
ing his meals regularly unless he de- 
cides that it is best after all not to 
say anything about it. 

But what we are most pleased 
about is that the only Shakespearean 
scholar who ever got his name on the 
front page — a man who hates pub- 
licity like poison — was brainy enough 
to get away to a quiet wedding with 
only 98 newspaper reporters and 35 
motion picture operators waiting for 
him when he came out of the front 
door of the church, slipped around to 
a concealed motor car in the alley, 
and sailed away into obscurity. 

If the world will be gulled, let it 
be gulled. — Robert Burton. 
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Rollo E. Venn, '27, is located at 
342 Ida avenue, Wichita. 

Jacob U. Secrest, '94, is manager 
of a grain elevator in Imperial, Neb. 

Raymond M. Williams, '24, is lo- 
cated at 2818 Highland, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Myron Reed, '27, is coaching ath- 
letics in the high school at Wray, 
Colo. 

Perry J. Hershey, '22, is located 
at 4108 Parson boulevard, Flushing, 
N. Y. 

Charles E. O'Neal, '16, is practic- 
ing veterinary medicine in Monticel- 
lo, Miss. 

Harley M. Hunter, '10, is teaching 
in the Agricultural and Mechanical 
college at Orangeburg, S. C. 

G. J. Fiedler, '26, is working for 
the Radio Corporation of America. He 
is located at 6114 Prairie avenue, 
Chicago. 

John T. Pearson, '22, M. S. '27, is 
connected with the wheat department 
of the Southwestern Milling company 
at Kansas City. 

J. K. Muse, '24, is assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at the 
Panhandle Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical college at Goodwell, Okla. 

H. Leigh Baker, '22, principal of 
the Manhattan high school, was 
awarded the master of arts degree 
from Chicago university this summer. 

L. B. Smith, '26, has returned from 
a year's leave of absence spent at 
Harvard doing graduate work. He 
is an instructor in the department 
of architecture. 

Clarence A. Sloan, '28, H. V., Rath- 
bun, '27, and E. D. Nygren, '26, are 
working in the overhead engineering 
department of the Kansas City Power 
and Light company. 

C. W. "Jud" Brion, former student 
at K. S. A. C, visited in Manhattan 
last week. "Jud" was an outstand- 
ing athlete, taking an active part 
in baseball and football activities. 

Ray Marshall, '22, has been trans- 
ferred from Fort Benning, Ga., to 
the military department at K. S. A. 
C. He and Mrs. Marshall, formerly 
Frances Casto, '22, are living at 1223 
Poyntz. 

Vernon E. Bundy, '20, and Mrs. 
Bundy, of Columbus, Ohio, are 
watching with interest the progress 
of the Reed campaign for governor 
in Kansas. Clyde M. Reed, Repub- 
lican nominee, is the father of Mrs. 
Bundy. 

Lucy (Piatt) Stants, '12, writes 
from Blackwell, Okla., that she and 
Mr. Stants are on the state highway 
paved road to Texas and would be 
glad to have any Aggies stop and see 
them. Mrs. Stants' sister, Beverly 
Piatt, f. s., is managing a ready-to 
wear shop in Blackwell. 



Inclosed Is my check for 

covering: the cost of tickets to 

the K. U.-Aggie game on Oct. 20. 

Name ••« 

Street 

Town, State 



MARRIAGES 



WEBB— FRET 

The marriage of Frances C. Webb, 
f. s., of Greenfield, Mo., and E. 
Wayne Frey, '28, of Manhattan, took 
place at the home of the bride's par- 
ents August 25. 

SICKLES— JOHNSON 

The marriage of Audrey Sickles of 
Marion, Ohio, to Alfred W. Johnson, 
'25, took place at the home of the 
bride September 16. Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson are at home on a farm near 
Vliets. 

McBRIDE— HEDBERG 

The marriage of Helen Louise Mc- 
Bride of Tulsa, Okla., and Robert 
Hedberg, f. s., took place at the home 
of the bride July 20. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hedberg are making their home in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

HALL—HOTCHKISS 

Helen Hall of Schenectady, N. Y., 
and A. G. Hotchkiss, '26, of Manhat- 
tan were married September 1. They 
are at home in Schenectady where 
Mr. Hotchkiss is an engineer with 
the General Electric company. 

ELBERSON— FLEMING 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Elberson of 
Sedgwick announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Alice Mary, f. s., to 



Irl F. Fleming, '16, August 23. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fleming are at home in 
the Wareham hotel in Manhattan. 

HARSH— WICHERS 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Fern Elizabeth 
Harsh, '28, to Everett G. Wichers 
at the home of the bride's mother in 
Manhattan August 2. After a west- 
ern trip they are at home in Casso- 
day. 

JOHNSON— SYKES 

The marriage of Achsa Johnson, 
'26, to Fred Sykes, '26, took place 
in Manhattan August 11. After a 
western trip Mr. and Mrs. Sykes are 
at home in Coldwater where Mr. 
Sykes is county agent of Commanche 
county. 

SULLIVAN FRITZLEN 

The marriage of Josephine Sulli- 
van, '20, of Wamego to David Fritz- 
len of Chicago took place in Wamego 
August 16. After a trip into Canada 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritzlen are at home at 
The Shoreham, 3318 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago. 

BAINER— JOHNSON 

H. M. Bainer, '00, and Clara 
(Nitcher) Bainer, f. s., announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Ruth, 
*28, to Ramond Johnson, '26, at their 
home in Manhattan August 1. Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson are at home in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

MORLAN — WARREN 

F. B. Morlan, '00, and Mrs. Mor- 
lan announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Ellen, '28, to Ronald 
Homer Warren, f. s., at their home 
near Courtland September 24. Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren will make their 
home in Courtland. 

RANKIN— WISECUP 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rankin an- 
nounce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Jeanie, f. s., to Clell B. Wisecup, 
'26, M. S. '28, at the Episcopal 
church in Manhattan August 21. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wisecup are making their 
home in Stanford, Fla. 

WINKLER— SMITH 
Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Winkler an- 
nounce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Bernice Katherine, '27, to Dr. 
L. H. Smith, '28, at the Congrega- 
tional parsonage in Manhattan Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. and Mrs. Smith are 
at home in Osage City. 

MAUST— LOWE 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Maust of Kan- 
sas City announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Orpha, '22, to Steen 
Lowe in New York City July 28. 
Mr. Lowe was director of the Univer- 
sity Afloat in 1925 and 1926 on which 
Miss Maust was an instructor. 

LONG— DARY 

Ruth Engle Long, '26, M. S. '27, 
was married to M. Russell Dary of 
Hartford, at the Presbyterian church 
in Manhattan September 18. After 
spending a few weeks in Texas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dary are now at home in 
the Wareham hotel in Manhattan. 

WILSON— HAYS 

The marriage of Byrda Wilson, f. 
s., of Chillicothe, Mo., to John Z. 
Hays, '27, of Manhattan took place 
in Chillicothe August 21. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hays are making their home 
in Diamondville, Wyo., where Mr. 
Hays is principal of the city schools. 

REMICK— HACKER 

Prof. B. L. Remick and Harriett 
(Vandevert) Remick, '97, of Man- 
hattan announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Agnes, '27, to James 
Hacker, '27, in Pasadena, Cal., 
August 16. Mr. and Mrs. Hacker 
are at home in the Gramercy Arms 
apartments in Los Angeles. 



Arrange Homecoming Party 

The K. S. A. C. alumni association 
is planning for a little more than the 
ordinary activities for the homecom- 
ing October 20 when the Wildcat will 
attempt again to thoroughly pluck 
the Jayhawk's feathers. H. W. 
Johnston, '99, president of the Riley 
county association, is beginning to or- 
ganize the forces for action. 

He promises that the homecomers 
will know we're here and says he 
already has two deans and a doctor 
on the committee so there will be 
enough "bosses" to go around. The 
tentative plans call for a get-to- 
gether party, probably in recreation 
center, on the evening of October 19. 
Acquaintances will be renewed dur- 
ing the evening. A dutch lunch is 
planned at noon on Saturday at the 
cafeteria. After the lunch comes the 
big contest in Ahearn Memorial sta- 
dium. 

Make your plan to attend now! 



BIRTHS 



E. H. Ptacek, '18, and Arria (Neal) 
Ptacek of Topeka announce the 
birth of a son September 20. 

Mr. Eben Roush, '26, and Dorothy 
(Sanders) Roush, '26, of Maplehill 
announce the birth of a daughter, 
Edwes Yvonne, September 13. 

Glen C. Ware, '18, M. S. '28, and 
Mrs. Ware announce the birth of 
a son September 1. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ware make their home at 1517 
Leavenworth, Manhattan. 

Hiram S. Gish, '14, and Mable 
(Niehenke) Gish, f. s., announce the 
birth of a son September 14, whom 
they have named Elbert Louis. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gish live near Manhattan. 



Wlsecups Like Florida 

C. B. Wisecup, '26, M. S. '28, 
writes from Sanford, Fla., that he 
and Jeanie (Rankin) Wisecup, f. s., 
were not in the path of the recent 
hurricane but have felt some of the 
effects of it. He says, "We like Flor- 
ida very much in the short time we 
have been here. We have already 
seen five Aggies and plan to see 
Bachman's football team in action 
this fall." Mr. Wisecup is working 
for the bureau of entomology of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture and at the present time is con- 
ducting research on celery insects. 



C. C. Wilson Studies Insects 

C. C. Wilson, '24, is doing experi- 
mental work with insects in Sacra- 
mento, Cal. "Had a talk with Prof. 
H. B. Walker, agricultural engineer 
now with the University of Califor- 
nia, and he said he surely missed the 
students at K. S. A. C," Wilson 
writes. "Insect activity in California 
is always on the go, consequently ex- 
perimental work is in progress the 
year round." 

Harter Sees the Scries 
Bernard C. Harter, '25, extols the 
advantages of working on a morning 
paper, since this fact enabled him 
to attend the world series baseball 
games last week. He is a member of 
the sports staff of the New York 
American. He will be remembered 
as center on the Aggie football team 
for three years during his attendance 
here. 



ANNUAL STADIUM DRIVE 
WILL BEGIN OCTOBER 14 



William N. Jnrdlne Chosen as Head of 

Campaign Organization— Set* 

n Goal of $25,000 

The annual stadium drive will be 
launched Thursday, October 18, with 
a $25,000 goal, according to William 
N. Jardine, whose appointment as 
chairman of the drive committee was 
announced this week by Prof. J. V. 
Cortelyou, secretary of the stadium 
corporation. 

Freshman, other new students, and 
new members of the faculty will be 
asked to pledge. 

PRESENT STRUCTURE PAID FOR 

The cost of the stadium as it now 
stands, with the east and west sec- 
tions and the east wall built, has 
been met with the exception of $16,- 
000, and pledges already made will 
more than meet this balance. New 
subscriptions probably will be used 
toward constructing the west wall, 



Get Those K. U. Game Tickets 

Reservations for the K. U. (Home- 
coming) same are now being made 
through the alumni office. Tickets 
are $2 each, and will be In a block 
of good seats set aside by the ath- 
letic department for the use of the 
alumni. Reservations should be 
made as soon as possible, as the 
seats will be apportioned by the 
rule of "first come, best served." 
All remittances for game tickets 
should include 17 cents for insur- 
ance and postage. 



the next item on the stadium pro- 
gram. Building of the oval south 
end section will follow. 

Approximate amounts paid thus 
far are as follows: Faculty, $31,740; 
students and alumni, $141,925; Man- 
hattan townspeople, $43,300; field, 
$7,164; miscellaneous, $1,913; total, 
$226,042. 

Total cost to date, including grad- 
ing, the drain sewer under the field, 
building the track, and building of 
the stadium as far as it is completed, 
is $244,560. The cost of the entire 
project is estimated at $500,000. 

FIRST DRIVE IN 1922 

The first stadium campaign was 
begun at a chapel on April 25, 1922. 
During 1922, 1923, and part of 
1924, fund solicitation was carried on 
throughout the United States, but 
the last three years the drive has 
been confined to the campus. 

Jardine is the son of W. M. Jar- 
dine, former president of the college, 
now secretary of agriculture. 



EXTENSION WORKERS 

FACE HEAVY SCHEDULE 



Their Week of Conferences Will Be 

Steudy Morning, Afternoon, and 

Evening Affair 

County agents, home demonstra- 
tion agents, and other extension 
workers in Kansas will follow a busy 
schedule at the college next week, 
the program arranged for them indi- 
cates. From the first session on Mon- 
day morning, October 15, at 8:15 
o'clock until Saturday noon, October 
20, the extension people will be busy 
with meetings, conferences, and an 
occasional entertainment program. 

At 9 o'clock Monday morning Pres- 
ident F. D. Farrell will address the 
extension people, welcoming them to 
the college for another annual con- 
ference. Following the president's 
address at 9:30 o'clock, M. C. Wil- 
son, cooperative extension specialist 
of the United States department of 
agriculture, will address the meeting 
on the subject, "Factors Affecting 
Extension Progress." This will be 
followed by a report of extension 
progress in Kansas by A. L. Clapp, 
district county agent. 

Each afternoon of the week the 
visitors will separate into groups to 
discuss special agricultural projects. 
A general assembly each morning will 
be carried out through the week. 

The social calendar for the week 
is as follows: Monday evening — ex- 
tension mixer in the Hotel Wareham 
ballroom, Tuesday evening — "demon- 
ite," which means demonstration 
night, Wednesday evening — annual 
extension banquet, Thursday evening 
— annual "smixer," Friday evening 
— pep meeting in the college auditor- 
ium, Saturday afternoon — annual 
Kansas U. -Kansas Aggies football 
game. 

Another headline speaker from off 
the college campus is Dr. N. J. B. 
Ezekiel, bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics of the United State depart- 
ment of agriculture. His subject for 
Thursday morning is "Outlook Ma- 
terial, How Assembled and Its 
Value." Doctor Ezekiel will also ad- 
dress the conference on Friday morn- 
ing on a similar subject. 
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! RECENT HAPPENINGS! 
ON THE HILL 
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The dairy judging team will com- 
pete in the national dairy show at 
Memphis Saturday, October 13. 

Twenty-two members were Initi- 
ated by the Wampus Cats, pep or- 
ganization, at a recent meeting. 

Clyde M. Reed, Republican candi- 
date for governor, was to be the 
speaker at student forum meeting 
Thursday. 

Fall elections for the various class 
offices will be held October 18, ac- 
cording to announcement of the stu- 
dent council. 

More than a thousand football fans 
"saw" the Oklahoma Aggie-Kansas 
Aggie football game on the gridgraph 
at the Wareham. 

Freshmen engineers followed tra- 
dition last Thursday, and turned out 
en masse to give the big cement "K" 
on Mount Prospect its annual white- 
wash bath. 

Prof. H. B. Summers, coach of de- 
bate, was elected president of the 
Kansas and Missouri debating asso- 
ciations at a joint meeting held in 
Kansas City recently. 

Rifle teams for both men and wo- 
men will be organized this year, ac- 
cording to Captain M. Rose, sponsor 
of the teams. Six members of last 
year's men's team have returned. 

Evelyn Torrence of Manhattan and 
E. M. Newby of Randolph were win- 
ners in the radio audition contest 
conducted over station KSAC this 
week. They will compete in the state 
contest at Wichita October 16 and 17. 

Prof. E. D. Sayre announced last 
week the addition of 20 new mem- 
bers to the women's glee club. Plans 
are being made for the club to tour 
towns within a 200 mile radius of 
Manhattan. 

Four candidates for the honor of 
being Harvest Queen at the annual 
Ag barnwarmer dance have been 
nominated, and the winner will be 
chosen by the agricultural associa- 
tion October 11, the day before the 
dance. 

The $150 undergraduate scholar- 
ship offered by the local chapter of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women is to be replaced by a 
$200 fellowship for graduate work, 
according to Mrs. C. O. Swanson, 
president. 

Sigma Delta Chi, honorary profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, an- 
nounces the pledging of the follow- 
ing men: Solon Kimball, Manhattan; 
Earl Richardson, Iola; John Watson, 
Frankfort; Harold Taylor, Clay Cen- 
ter; Harry Dole, Almena; Byron Her- 
rington, Silver Lake. 

The old Missouri Valley confer- 
ence, from which K. S. A. C. with- 
drew with five other schools last 
spring, is to be enlarged to include 
six or seven schools, including one 
or two of the present Kansas con- 
ference members, according to tenta- 
tive plans. Washington, Drake, 
Grinnell, and Oklahoma Aggies are 
now members of the conference. 



Kerr Works In Minnesota 

Milton Kerr, '28, writes from 
Hutchinson, Minn., where he is work- 
ing on The Leader, a weekly news- 
paper with a circulation of over 
2,000. "The work seems to agree 
with me for I am enjoying it thor- 
oughly," he says, "getting lots of 
experience, and having a good time. 
If I can live through the long, cold 
winter all will be well. This town 
is only 58 miles west of Minneapolis 
so I plan to get down to the twin 
cities occasionally to look up some 
former Aggies." Kerr was promi- 
nent in college activities while In 
school. 



Mary Taylor at K. S. A. C. 

Mary F. Taylor, '19, has been 
transferred from the household phys- 
ics department to the household 
management department at K. S. A. 
C. During the past summer she con- 
structed a portable table saw which 
will be used in her classes. The saw 
has many attachments valuable to 
the housewife and its construction is 
bringing Miss Taylor much favorable 
comment. 



Surmelian Publishes Poem 

Eugene Sumelian, a former stu- 
dent, has written a poem "Wheat 
Fields in Kansas" which appeared in 
the Lyric West, a magazine pub- 
lished in Los Angeles. Mr. Surmelian 
lives in Olive View, Cal.. He writes 
that his health, while not markedly 
improved, is not worse. 



HATCHERYMEN COME 
FOR ANNUAL MEETING 



MANY REMAINED FOR TWO DAY 
INSTRUCTION 



Will Demand Closer Inspection of 
Breeding Flock* la Future— Ope- 
rator'* Unties to Poultryman 
Outlined by M. A. Seaton 

Members of the Kansas Accredited 
Hatchery association met at the col- 
lege Monday for an annual confer- 
ence. Forty persons representing 
hatcheries attended, and many re- 
mained over for yesterday and today 
for the two day hatcherymen's school 
conducted for them by the college 
poultry department. 

Outstanding among points dis- 
cussed by the hatcherymen was the 
fact that they are demanding closer 
inspection of flocks from which their 
eggs for setting come. The Kansas 
Accredited Hatchery association and 
the Kansas Poultry Improvement as- 
sociation employ inspectors to ac- 
credit poultry flocks when the flocks 
reach certain standards of excellence. 
From these flocks come the eggs for 
a vast amount of the Kansas hatch- 
ery industry. 

SET HIGHER STANDARDS 

The producers of these eggs must 
keep their flocks up to a higher 
standard in the future, the hatchery- 
men decided. The poultry inspectors 
who attended a six day school at the 
college last week were agreed that 
higher standards should be enforced. 
Flocks will be culled closer for size, 
color, production ability, disease, 
and other characteristics. 

Prof. G. T. Klein 7 , extension poul- 
tryman of the college, outlined at 
the hatcherymen's meeting a plan for 
uniting the efforts of three poultry 
groups of the state under one full 
time secretary or field man. The 
Kansas Poultry Improvement asso- 
ciation, the Kansas Accredited 
Hatchery association, and the Kan- 
sas Accredited and Certified Flock 
association would Join hands under 
Klein's plan. The field man would 
be responsible for buying supplies 
for the three groups, he would fol- 
low through on complaints against 
hatcherymen or other members of 
the association, he would be in 
charge of membership matters, and 
he would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying to members 
and others a clear understanding of 
the rules and purposes of the asso- 
ciation. 

B. W. D. TEST IN DEMAND 

J. H. Hackley, operator of Cherry- 
vale, answered in the affirmative to 
the question of whether there is a 
demand for chicks tested and proved 
free from bacillary white diarrhea. 
Hackley lost money for two years 
trying to convince buyers that the 
blood tested, accredited chick was a 
good investment, but the third year 
his customers began to see the wis- 
dom of buying chicks accredited free 
from the B. W. D. organism. Buyers 
who have tried the B. W. D. free 
chicks would not return to chicks 
that are not tested, Hackley declared. 

Flock owners can protect them- 
selves against patent medicines of 
questionable value by referring to 
the hatchery operators and the col- 
lege poultry department for advice, 
H. M. Scott of the college poultry 
staff told the hatcherymen. Bulletin 
106 was recommended as a guide for 
use of patent medicines. 

DUTIES OP HATCHERYMEN 

Hatcherymen should shoulder the 
responsibility for improving flocks 
from which their eggs for hatching 
come, M. A. Seaton of the college 
poultry staff declared. The hatchery- 
men can visit farmers and poultry- 
men occasionally during the non- 
hatching season to show them how to 
improve their flocks. 

It was suggested that the opera- 
tors might urge poultrymen to intro- 
duce high producing hens into their 
flocks occasionally, and to bring in 
males from high producing stock to 
improve their breeding stock. 

CAN IMPROVE HATCHABILITY 

A way to improve the hatchability 
of eggs was outlined by Mr. Seaton. 
Since vitamin A and vitamin D affect 
the hatchability of eggs the hatchery 
owner can well afford to see that 
flocks from which his eggs come are 
supplied these necessary vitamins. 
Vitamin A is present in large quan- 
tities in yellow corn and green feed, 



hence yellow corn and plenty of al- 
falfa hay will be recommended for 
the hens' rations during the winter 
months immediately preceding the 
hatching season. 

Vitamin D comes chiefly from sun- 
shine. Therefore, in Kansas where 
sunshine is abundant, Mr. Seaton ex- 
plained, the hatchery operator can 
counsel the poultryman to let his 
hens have free range in the pleasant 
weather. An open, south front 
house for the birds will also make 
available the necessary rays of sun. 
MOST FLOCKS CROWDED 

Even the matter of crowding chick- 
ens can be partially corrected by the 
hatcheryman if he will explain to the 
poultryman the need of proper hous- 
ing for poultry, Seaton said. The 
recent survey of 250 Kansas flocks 
which showed that only 32 per cent 
of the flocks had enough floor space 
per bird, indicates that considerable 
improvement can yet be made in 
housing methods. 

A further suggestion was to urge 
poultrymen to combine production 
with exhibition qualities in an effort 
to get a desirable breeding type. 



LOUIS AW HER SUFFERS 

UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT 



Loses Finger In Ensilage Cotter at Ft. 
Hays Station 

Louis C. Aicher, '10, superintend- 
ent of the Ft. Hays branch agricul- 
tural experiment station, had the mis- 
fortune last week to have his right 
hand crushed in an ensilage cutter, 
during silo filling season at the sta- 
tion. The accident caused the loss 
of the index finger on the hand, and 
badly injured the other fingers. 



Much Interest in Opera 

Much interest is being shown both 
on and off the college campus in the 
Victor Herbert opera "Naughty Mar- 
ietta," to be presented at the college 
auditorium Thursday night, Novem- 
ber 1, under auspices of the local A. 
A. U. W. chapter. 

The opera is a story of early New 
Orleans, and deals with the inevit- 
able, comic, and in this case musical, 
conflict between two men interested 
in the same girl. 



NAMES OF NEW OFFICERS 
OF R. 0. T. C. ANNOUNCED 



S. J. Holmberg, Stillwater, Minn., la 

Colonel— Selections Announced 

by Colonel Petty 

S. J. Holmberg, Stillwater, Minn., 
was announced as colonel of the col- 
lege R. O. T. C. unit for the school 
year 1928-29, in the recent list of 
appointments made public by Colonel 
J. M. Petty, head of the department 
of military science. Holmberg is a 
senior in general science. 

M. C. Coffman, Wakefield, senior 
in electrical engineering, is to be 
lieutenant colonel; J. L. Blackledge, 
Sheriden, Wyo., is a major of in- 
fantry, and N. T. Dunlap, Barryton, 
major of coast artillery. 

Other appointments were as fol- 
lows: 

CAPTAINS 

Infantry — M. B. Ross, Manhattan; S. 
M. Miller, McPherson; S. G. Kelly, Man- 
hattan; A. W. Higgins, Manhattan; T. 

F. Wlnburn, De Kalb, Mo.; R. P. Smith, 
junction City. 

Coast artillery — M. W. Coble, Sedg- 
wick; L. H. Davies, Manhattan; E. G. 
Downie, Hutchinson; A. E. Drlng, Paw- 
nee Rock; G. K. Hays, Manhattan; R. 
W. Myers, Manhattan; H. G. Wood, To- 
Veterinary — L. G. Hamilton, South 
Haven; H. E. McClung, Manhattan; L. 
O. Mott, Spencer. 

FIRST LIEUTENANT8 

Infantry — C. H. Hughes, Manhattan; 
M. Mundell, Nlckerson; J. E. Barger, 
Manhattan; A. V. Roberts, Vernon; F. 

B. Alspach, Wllsey. 

Coast artillery — A. Barneck, Salina; 

G. E. Drollinger, Wichita; E. F. Harml- 
son, Great Bend; A. H. Hemker, Great 
Bend; J. K. Limes, La Harpe; J. C. 
Marshall, Manhattan; C. B. Olds, Del- 
phos; C. E. Reader, Troy; J. S. Rhodes, 
Tampa; J. W. Sweet, Wichita; G. D. 
Van Pelt, Belolt; R. E. Wheeler, Man- 
hattan. 

Veterinary — D. DeCamp, Manhattan; 

C. R. Omer, Mankato; H. E. Skoog, Cor- 
bin. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS 

Infantry — D. G. Purcell, Manhattan; 
C. S. Williams, Dodge City; C. H. Ryon, 
Chillicothe; D. Stanford, Kansas City; 
C. F. Chrtstman, Hutchinson; B. Pear- 
son, Manhattan; L. E. Hammond, Os- 
borne; A. A. Mast, Abilene; J. L. Minor, 
Syracuse; J. A. Stewart, Manhattan; A. 
O. Turner, Valley Falls; L. M. Pike, 
Goddard. 

Coast artillery — T. R. Brennan, Bon- 
ner Springs; A. L Coats, Altoona; J. 
R. Coleman, Wichita; C. E. Converse, 
Manhattan; P. A. Cooley, Neodesha; K. 
W. Ernst, Topeka; A. O. Flinner, Man- 
hattan; C. E. Hammett, Manhattan; W. 
M. Herron, Manhattan; T. B. Hofmann, 
Silver Lake; R. W. Hofsess, Hutchin- 
son; J. E. Irwin, Le Roy; R. W. Kel- 



logg, Manhattan; F. N. Kennedy, An- 
thony; Fay Kimes, Dodge City; Wayne 
Kimes, Dodge City; G. Koger, Hering- 
ton; D. C. Lee, Harper; R. E. McCor- 
mick, Oatvllle; P. E. Massey, Yates 
Center; C. H. Mehaffey, Farmlngton; 
W. H. Murray, Manhattan; J. W. 
Schwanke, Alma; C. H. Symamon, 
Wichita. 

Veterinary — T. J. Muxlow, Manhat- 
tan. 



NEXT WEEK WILL BE 

BUSY ONE AT K. S. A. C. 



PROGRESS OF KANSAS PRESS 

F. E. C. 



The Holton Signal of which S. 
T. Osterhold is editor probably prints 
as high a proportion of news to ad- 
vertising as any weekly paper in Kan- 
sas. The Signal is among the best 
in makeup and printing, and no pa- 
per gets a nicer layout on its display 
ads. The Signal should be popular 
with both the subscribers and adver- 
tisers. 

Mrs. Thos. E. Thompson comments 
on the effectiveness of the short para- 
graph in her column: 

In the Howe autobiography, just con- 
cluded, the author seems to think if 
it were to be done over, he might not 
employ the short paragraph. It is 
doubtful if the Atchison Globe would 
have become so widely known by any 
other means. A newspaper can be fi- 
nancially successful without any such 
feature. But literally there are thou- 
sands of readers who will read and 
watch for the short paragraph who 
will read little else, exclusive of sports 
or some favored line of the news. As 
advertisement, it is perhaps without a 
parallel. 

The St. Paul Journal is now in its 
sixty-first year with A. J. Hopkins 
as its editor. 

J. P. Ruppenthal's column "Stock- 
man and Farmer," In the Russell 
Record is one of the best farm de- 
partments to be found in Kansas pa- 
pers. The Record is fortunate in 
having Mr. Ruppenthal, a local bank- 
er, as a regular contributor. A few 
samples of his paragraphs follow: 

A paragrapher notices that a lot of 
nice little cottages are covered with 
vines and plastered with mortgages. 

With an abundance of good grass in 
every pasture and with a dry fall, 
there will be more danger of prairie 
fires than in may years. Those who 
burn old stacks, weeds or trash should 
take every precaution to prevent loss 
of grass by fire. While some of this 
grass may not have much feed value it 
will serve a purpose in holding rains 
that would run off barer ground, and 
will conserve moisture next spring, and 
serve as a mulch for the new grass 
then. 

J. A. Thoman was up from the farm 
near Bunkerhill the first of the week. 
He reported a wheat yield of 24 bushels 
per acre on 285 acres, and says he has 
the land all in prime shape for the fall 
Bowing. The ground was turned over 



immediately after harvest with a one- 
way plow, and after the volunteer 
wheat came on It was given another 
turn. His seeding will be over as this 
goes to press. Three drills behind a 
tractor get over about seventy acres 
a day. Jake has bought no hogs re- 
cently for shipment because of the 
scarcity of hogs and the fact that 
farmers have clubbed together to make 
up a load. 

Jack Frost has been close to the goal 
lines on several occasions the past 
week, and unless the guards on the 
opposing team are right on the Job 
all the time, the old boy is likely to 
make a touchdown almost any time 



We are not undertaking to say what 
part of the wheat crop acreage has 
been sown to date, but It Is our guess 
that the usual 200,000 acres will be 
sown in the county this fall. 

Seeley and company had a load of 
grass fat cattle on the Kansas City 
market last Monday. It was a part of 
a much larger number bought near 
Waldo some days before. The stuff 
that would stay at home was brought 
to the section southwest of Russell for 
further growing. 

The Manhattan Tribune, which 
J. M. Best converted from a weekly 
to a daily last spring, has been sold 
to David F. Nygren, a newspaper 
man of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Like many other Kansas papers, 
the Kingman Journal carries the 
name of the correspondent at the 
head of a correspondent's news let- 
ter. This practice may have disad- 
vantages, but it develops in the cor- 
respondent a sense of responsibility 
for what he writes. 

L. F., Valentine of the Clay Center 

Times says of Bert Harris, owner of 

the Herington Times: 

Bert has reached that stage in life 
which is the dream of every smaller- 
town newspaper man. He has put his 
daughter through a school of journal- 
ism, handed the paper over to her and 
said, "Go to It." That's why he can af- 
ford the luxury of taking a Saturday 
afternoon off to mix around among the 
political plutocrats. 

Incidentally, the Clay Center 
Times sets its reading matter mighty 
solid with some of it in six-point to 
get it all on 16 pages. 



Governor Ben 8. Paulen, Speaking Over 

K. S. A. C Will Be Among Many 

Visitors to Campus 

Next week will be a busy one on 
the campus of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college with half a dozen 
conferences and meetings on sched- 
ule, to say nothing of the K. U.-Ag- 
gie football game, and dozens of 
homecoming events. 

The annual conference for exten- 
sion workers of Kansas is scheduled 
October 15-20. On October 19-20 
the Kansas association of teachers 
of economics and sociology hold their 
annual meeting culminating with at- 
tendance at the football game Satur- 
day afternoon. The Kansas editors 
will also meet. Their conference this 
fall will be something of an innova- 
tion. Their one and only meeting 
will take the form of a recognition 
banquet sponsored by the Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, men's journalism fraternity 
of the college. Oustanding editors 
will be recognized for their superior 
newspaper work at the banquet. 

On October 17, 18, and 19 the 
fifth district federation of women's 
clubs will be meeting in Manhattan. 
Their sessions will add to the rush 
and excitement of the week since 
many college people will participate 
in the meetings. On Thursday after- 
noon a tea will be given in Van Zile 
hall, with Mrs. F. D. Farrell, Dean 
Mary P. Van Zile, and Dean Margaret 
Justin as hostesses. 

In addition to the foregoing meet- 
ings scheduled for the evening of 
October 19, the Riley county alumni 
association of the college plans a re- 
newal-of-acqualntance party in rec- 
reation center. 

A pep meeting is scheduled at the 
college auditorium and this is to be 
followed immediately by the Manhat- 
tan theater production "Is Zat So?" 
This play will be presented again on 
Saturday night. 

Governor Ben S. Paulen will be a 
visitor to Manhattan October 20, and 
will speak from station KSAC at 8 
o'clock that evening on the subject 
| of amending the constitution to per- 
mit the state to construct highways. 
I John W. Gardner, a director of the 
I highway commission, will talk on the 
' same general subject immediately 
following Governor Paulen's address. 



'SOONER' AGGIE TEAM 
WILDCAT VICTIM 13-6 



TWO K. S. A. C. TOUCHDOWNS IN 
FIRST HALF INSURE VICTORY 



sF 1 



NINE FOREIGN STUDENTS 
ENROLLED AT K. S. A. C. 



Graduate Work and Special Courses 

Prove Most Popular 

With Them 

Nine students from foreign coun- 
tries are enrolled at the Kansas State 
Agricultural college this semester. 
Of these, four are taking graduate 
work and two are enrolled as special 
students. 

K. P. Nickoloff, a graduate student 
from Bulgaria, has been obliged to 
withdraw from school because of ill- 
ness. He is in the college hospital 
at the present but the plan is to move 
him to Norton, where it will probably 
be necessary that he remain six 
months. A special fund for this cause 
is being taken up under the direction 
of Richard Bennett, head of the fi- 
nance committee which is supervising 
the work. No special plans as to the 
method of collection have yet been 
made, although $26 has already been 
received from unsolicited sources. 

Other students from foreign lands 
who are enrolled at the college fol- 
low: Conrad C. Spangler, graduate 
work, New Brunswick, Canada; Luis 
Alfredo Cortes, senior In architectur- 
al engineering, Bogota, Columbia; 
All Nouman, graduate work, Angora, 
Turkey; G. A. Lanzrein, special, 
Switzerland; Baha E. Bakri, special, 
Syria, Damascus; Walter E. C. Gill, 
veterinary medicine, Barbados, Brit- 
ish West Indies; Mildred Marie 
Smith, freshman in home economics, 
Alberta, Canada; and Edwin Ziegler, 
graduate work, Soleme, Switzerland. 



Education is one of the most im- 
portant forces for insuring the exis- 
tence of our government. 



Line Proves Capability While Backneld 

Lives I'p to Previous Reputation; 

First Touchdown Comes la 

First Five Minutes 

(By H. W. DAVIS) 

The large crowd of Wildcat en- 
thusiasts who gathered at the Ware- 
ham motion picture emporium on last 
Saturday afternoon to see and hear 
what was happening down at Still- 
water, where "Bo" McMillin's semi- 
huskies were scrapping with Oklo- 
homa Aggies, did not ask for any 
money back. Everybody was pleased, 
that the Wildcats were on the long 
end of the 13 to 6 count. And 
everybody was more than pleased 
that the Kansas Aggie line func- 
tioned so satisfactorily. 

Since the game with the Bethany 
"Swedes" a week earlier, the more 
or less intelligent of the followers of 
"Bo's" boys have done a bit of won- 
dering. Mostly they have wondered 
about the seven men up against the 
line of scrimmage whose business it 
is going to be to give the shifty back- 
field the chance that it must have. 
The game with the Oklahoma Aggies 
demonstrated that the Wildcat line 
is not going to play second fiddle to 
a brilliant backfield. And the trace 
of confcern on the face of the hot- 
stove leaguers has given way to a 
bit of smile. 

NIGRO STARTS IT OFF 

The game at Stillwater was initi- 
ated by a 65-yard return of punt, 
Alex Nigro, swishing around behind 
splendid interference, giving the Ok- 
lahoma fans an abrupt introduction 
to the assault that was to be. He 
was stopped on the Oklahoma 30- 
yard line. Then, just to show that 
he really meant It, he added 20 yards 
on the next four plays. And then, 
to avoid monotony, the Wildcats de- 
cided to pass. A flip, Nigro to Tow- 
ler, carried the pigskin across the 
goal line before the game was Ave 
minutes old. 

Early in the second quarter the 
Kansas Aggies got the ball in their 
possession on the Oklahoma 40-yard 
line. After two unsuccessful line 
plays Meissinger passed to Daniels 
for 9 yards, rammed center for 6, 
passed to Towler for 19 more, and 
hit the line for 5. If arithmetic 
is to be trusted, Mr. Meissinger 
should be credited with 39 fortieths 
of a touchdown, for on the next play 
Evans shot out around end for the 
remaining two and a half per cent 
of the successful assault. 

OKLAHOMA SCORES ON BREAK 

Oklahoma's scoring was accom- 
plished early in the fourth quarter. 
With the ball in their possession on 
the Wildcat 40-yard line Choate 
punted to Piatt who accidentally 
touched the ball as it was about to 
roll over the goal line, and an Okla- 
homa man fell on it on the one-yard 
line. The Wildcat wall held on the 
next two assaults. Then Butterfield, 
who was substituted for Williams at 
quarterback, charged through the 
center of the Kansas line for a goal. 

With this one exception the play 
for the entire second half was kept 
pretty well away from the goal lines 
and the ball was often in the air. 
Oklahoma resorted to a passing at- 
tack in the hope of knotting the 
score, but for the most part results 
were negligible. The play was hard 
and fierce and each team suffered 
penalties for what the officials de- 
cided was excessive zeal to win. 
From what could be seen through the 
Western Union wires, it must have 
been a vigorous bit of aggressive 
football. 

On Saturday, October 13, the Wild- 
cats will tangle with the Hays Teach- 
ers on Ahearn field. A week later 
comes the classic with Kansas uni- 
versity on the same gridiron. Every- 
body is cordially Invited and sincere- 
ly warned to be present at both. 

The starting lineup: 
Kansas Aggies Oklahoma Aggies 

Towler L.E York 

Lyon L.T Estep 

Tackwell L.G Swartz 

Pearson C Myers 

McBurney R.O Patterson 

Telford R.T Hendrlckson 

Daniels R.E Poole 

Limes Q.. Butterfield 

Meissinger L.H Gore 

Nigro R.H Choate 

Freeman ! F Baker 
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SEES NEED FOR MORE 
ATTENTION TO BEAUTY 



I VHKl.l.I. ASKS CONSIDERATION OP 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 



Would Hnve Extenslim Specialists Con- 
tinue to Solve Physical, Biological, 
and Economic Questions and Min- 
ister Also to Aesthetic Needs 

Agricultural extension has reached 
the stage at which it is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary that greater at- 
tention be devoted to what might 
broadly be termed social problems, 
President F. D. Farrell of the college 
told extension workers of Kansas in 
his welcoming address at the open- 
ing of their annual conference on the 
campus Monday morning. 

The problems of which the presi- 
dent spoke are problems that involve 
spiritual and aesthetic instincts and 

needs 

CONTINUE ECONOMIC AID 

"Heretofore more of the effort de- 
voted to extension work by land 
grant colleges and the United States 
department of agriculture has been 
confined to physical, biological and 
economic problems," the president 
said in part. "The extension forces 
have sought to help to improve the 
economic and mechanical efficiency 
of farm people in the operation and 
maintenance of farms and farm 
homes. There should be no diminu- 
tion of this effort. 

"While the extension forces have 
been laboring to help increase the 
wealth of rural people we have not 
paid much attention to the question 
of what constitutes wealth. There 
are several different conceptions of 
the meaning of wealth and some of 
them are mutually contradictory. 
Perhaps the most common concep- 
tion is that wealth consists of the 
ability to buy things. The New Eng- 
land philosopher, Thoreau, on the 
other hand, deiined wealth as the 
ability to do without things. He be- 
lieved that the more things one can 
do without the wealthier one is. 
A HUNGER FOR HEAUTY 
"There is one thing that virtually 
every normal person wants in addi- 
tion to the food, clothing, and shelter 
that everybody must have. The de- 
sire for that thing is so strong that 
it amounts to a kind of banger. It 
is very insistent as is ordinary hun- 
ger though we are not always suffi- 
ciently conscious of it to know what 
it is. When this desire — or hunger 
— is not in some degree satisfied the 
person who feels it is unhappy no 
matter how much money he has. 
When it is adequately ministered to 
the person he may be happy even 
though he is financially poor. 

"The thing I have in mind is the 
hunger for beauty. This is a hunger 
to which, in my opinion, the exten- 
sion forces are paying too little at- 
tention. Millions of people mani- 
fested this hunger when they bought 
Chevrolet motor cars rather than the 
old model T Ford which was less 
beautiful. We manifest it when we 
buy a black or a bay horse in prefer- 
ence to a 'flea bitten' buckskin which 
may be just as useful but is usually 
regarded as less beautiful. If every- 
body could satisfy his hunger for the 
beautiful we would have a new con- 
ception of what constitutes wealth 
and we would find that wealth is 
available, in some degree, to every- 
body. 

HAVE MADE BEGINNING 

"The home economics extension 
workers, and to a less extent some 
of the other extension people, have 
made an excellent beginning to- 
ward helping rural people to satisfy 
their hunger for beauty. But we 
have barely made a beginning. By 
paying intelligent attention to the 
factors which make for beauty in 
our homes and their surroundings 
and in our communities we can min- 
ister to our hunger for beauty and 
thus increase our real wealth. If 
a farmer sitting on his porch looks 
out upon a beautiful farm and if his 
wife standing at her kitchen sink or 
sitting in her living room looks out 



upon beauty, both are thereby richer 
and happier than they otherwise 
would be. 

"Practical suggestions for improv- 
ing the beauty of the Kansas country- 
side include such things as the def- 
inite separation of the farm house 
from the barn yard; the establish- 
ment and maintenance of lawns and 
flower gardens; the production of 
flowers in the home, especially in 
the winter time; the planting and 
car of shade, ornamental and or- 
chard trees, especially in the west- 
ern half of the state; and the plant- 
ing and care of shrubs. All of these 
are comparatively inexpensive in so 
far as financial expenditure is con- 
cerned. Their requirements call for 
sympathetic and intelligent attention, 
preferably by all members of the 
family. There is no section of Kan- 
sas where one or more of these things 
cannot be successfully done." 



AGGIE-K. U. CONTEST 
'DOPED' AS EVEN MATCH 



COLLEGE RADIO STATION 
HAS NEW WAVE LENGTH 



BO' GETTING HIS BOYS READY FOR 
SATURDAY'S BATTLE 



KSAC to Divide Time With University 

of Iown Instead of Two 

Lawrence Stations 

Station KSAC, the broadcasting 
station of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college, has been assigned to 
an operating frequency of 580 kilo- 
cycles or 516.9 meters. The new as- 
signment will go into effect Novem- 
ber 11. Word of the new allocation 
of the station was received here last 
night by Dean H. Umberger, director 
of the extension service, under whose 
supervision the station is operated. 

The wire confirmation of the new 
assignment as received from Sam 
Pickard, radio commissioner for the 
fourth district, is as follows: "Modi- 
fication of announced schedule 
changes your assignment from ten 
ten to five eighty kilocycles, dividing 
time with WSUI. Oklahoma sta- 
tions moved. Licenses being issued 
accordingly." 

According to the new schedule, 
station KSAC will divide time with 
station WSUI, University of Iowa. 
Previous to this new allocation, the 
local station has been operating on 
a frequency of 900 kilocycles and a 
24 hour license. 

"The new allocation places station 
KSAC and WSUI near the top of the 
wave band and gives both stations a 
fairly clear wave which will cause 
very little interference with other 
stations," according to Glenn Web- 
ster, chief engineer of station KSAC. 
This new wave will be very satisfac- 
tory and will enable complete cover- 
age of station KSAC territory in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

Previous to this new assignment, 
station KSAC had been assigned 1010 
kilocycles effective November 11. 
Were the station to remain upon this 
frequency, it would have been neces- 
sary to have division of time with 
KFKU, Lawrence, Kan., and WHEN, 
the .lennry Wren broadcasting sta- 
tion at Lawrence. This would have 
called for a division of one-third 
time on the air. The new assignment 
gives station KSAC an equal right to 
the air along with WSUI. 



economics and business 

teachers are meeting 



Despite Poor Showing Made Against 

iIiivn, Purple May Have Surprise 

Waiting *«»«• Visitors from 

Mount Oread 

One of Manhattan's busiest citizens 
is Coach "Bo" McMillin of the Wild- 
cat football team, who is getting his 
charges ready for the "Classic of 
Kansas" with the University of Kan- 
sas here Saturday. Bo has plenty 
of work to do, he thinks, as a result 
of the showing made by the Aggies 
against the Hays Teachers here Sat- 
urday. The line which performed so 
valiantly against the Oklahoma Ag- 
gies was outcharged by Hays and the 
backfield allowed forward passes to 
be completed and otherwise misbe- 
haved. 

The weight and experience of the 
Wildcat and Jayhawk teams are 
about evenly matched. Both have 
good sets of sophomore backfield 
men and both coaches have been ex- 
uding early season gloom about their 
lines. 

DEBUT FOR TEAMS 

Saturday's game will be the first 
of the Big Six season for both teams 
and the conference debut for both 
McMillin of the Aggies and Coach 
Bill Hargiss of the University. 

Injuries sustained in the Hays 
game may interfere seriously with 
Coach McMillin's plans for the game. 
Marion "Micky" Evans, mighty little 
quarterback, was hurt for the first 
time this season. Other backfield 
men hurt more or, less seriously, 
were W. B. "Tad" Piatt, sophomore 
quarterback, Ken Boyd, halfback, A. 
H. "Hoxie" Freeman, tackle and full- 
back. H. R. Weller, sophomore half- 
back, also was injured slightly and 
in the line Bill Towler, end, was 
hurt. 

Just how many of these men will 
be able to play Saturday is the chief 
worry of Coach McMillin and Assist- 
ant Loaches O. W. Maddox and Frank 
Root. Most of them probably will 
be in shape to play, but not in the 
best of condition for the hard play 
which the Jayhawks usually call for. 
According to rumors trickling out 
1'rom the stadium field where the 
Wildcats practice nightly behind 
locked gates several surprises may 
be in store for the Oread eleven and 
the crowd Saturday. Coach Hargiss 
also is said to be concocting some 
surprises of his own and the net re- 
sult should be highly interesting. 

Freeman, who has been playing 
tackle on offense and fullback on de- 
fense, made his first appearance as 
a ball carrier Saturday against Hays 
and did well. He may get a chance 
to try that assignment again against 
K. U. 

A guess at the probable starting 
line-up is as follows: 

Kansas Aggies 

Towler L.E 

Lyon L.T 

L.G 

* ".".".'..1'.".* "Yt. cj. .V.V.V.'.'.V.'.' 

R.T 

U.E 

,Q.H 



economics extension, Miss Pittman 
said there are now 1,147 county 
home demonstration agents. "This 
does not include state leaders and 
specialists," she continued. "This 
gives an average of 23.5 for each 
state. The western states average 
only 10 home demonstration agents 
per state and the southern section as 
always still runs the highest. This 
is a far cry from none at all which 
was about where we were 15 to 20 
years ago. Most of the work in our 
section at least has opened up during 
and since the World war. 

"You extension workers may speak 
with pride of the perfecting of the 
system of local leaders. This has been 
necessary because of the lack of 
funds to provide sufficient trained 
neople to do the work themselves. 
You feel that your studies of rural 
home and community needs and 
problems have given you a better un- 
derstanding of the people with whom 
you work. With this understanding 
comes better ability to make the pro- 
gram you offer fit the needs of your 
lecal people. 

"Since home economics avowedly 
trains for the home, and as the home 
we know is going through a period 
of adjustment, we have every reason 
to believe that home economics must 
adjust itself accordingly. But we feel 
sure that the home economics of the 
future will still be training for 
wholesome, human living just as it 
is trying to do today. In terms of 
Leta Bona, former president of the 
American Home Economics associa- 
tion: 'Home economics is outward 
bound'." 



CUT GENERAL SCIENCE 
COURSE TO 120 HOURS 



FACULTY APPROVES REDUCTION, 
TO TAKE EFFECT NEXT FALL 



GRAIN INTERESTS WILL 

CONFER NOVEMBER 8 



President Farrell Calls Meeting of 

Those Allied with Wheat Industry 

of Five stales 

A conference of grain men, agron- 
omists, millers, bakers, editors, ex- 
periment station specialists, and 
others interested in the production 
of wheat or in some phase of the 
wheat industry has been called at 
the college, November 8, by Presi- 
dent F. D. Farrell. 

The conference was called at the 
request of the directors of agricul- 
tural experiment stations in Nebraska, 
Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas to discuss ways and means of in- 
augurating a thorough research pro- 
gram the purpose of which will be 
to deal with various phases of pro- 
tein content of wheat, the diseases of 
the wheat crop, the use of the com- 
bine, and similar problems of the 
wheat growers. 

A tentative program for the con- 
ference has been arranged. 

SIX STRIVE FOR PLACE 

ON MEAT SCOK/.V« TRIO 



Hold Fourth Annual Conference On 
Campus Friday and Saturday 

Members of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Teachers in Eco- 
nomics and Business will attend the 
fourth annual meeting of the mem- 
bership on the college campus Friday 
and Saturday this week. Sessions 
are scheduled at 10 o'clock Friday 
morning, at 2 o'clock, and at 9 
o'clock Saturday morning. A ban- 
quet complimentary to visiting in- 
structors will be given at the Man- 
hattan country club Friday evening. 



Engineers Attend Dinner 

Representatives of K. S. A. C. to 
the Kansas City section of the so- 
ciety of Civil Engineers dinner last 
Thursday were Prof. L. E. Conrad, 
Prof. M. W. Furr, and Austin Morgan 
and Abe Litvien, students. 



Taekwell 
Pearson .... 
Mclturney 
liuuman ... 

Daniels 

BSvana - 

Meissinger L.I I. 

Nigro K.H. 

Freeman F.B., 



Kansas U. 

(C) Hauser 
... Schopflin 
... Shannon 

Hiirasey 

Logan 

Soren 

Mullins 

Paden 

Lyman 

. Lawrence 
F. Cox 



'HOME ECONOMICS IS 

PROGRESSING STEADILY' 



County Home Demonstration Agents 
Now Number 1,147, Professor Pitt- 
man Tells Extension Visitors 

Agriculture and home economics 
have had much in common in their 
development and, both being compar- 
atively new, they have been the ob- 
ject of much criticism, yet in spite 
of these handicaps the progress has 
been steady and on the whole satis- 
factory, said Prof. Martha Pittman 
of the food economics and nutrition 
department of the college in her ad- 
dress "The Growth of Home Econom- 
ics" Wednesday morning before Kan- 
sas extension workers.' 

Quoting from the report on home 



Tea in Coached By D. L. Mackintosh, 
Will Compete In Two Contests 

Prof. David L. Mackintosh has the 
following candidates trying out for 
the K. S. A. C. meat judging team 
to be entered in open competition in 
the meat judging contest to be held 
at the American Royal Livestock 
show, Kansas City, November 17-24, 
and also at the International Live- 
stock exposition to be held in Chi- 
cago, December 1-S: 

Dale Scheel, Emporia; Scott R. 
Bellamy, Meade; I. K. Tompkins, 
Byers; Fredrick Hedstrom, Manhat- 
tan; O. W. Greene, Paradise; and O. 
E. Funk, Marion. The team will 
consist of three men and an alter- 
nate. 



BROWN HULL TO ItE OUT 

FOR J Al HAWKER GAME 



Students With Advanced Standing to 

Be Excused from Military Science 

and Physical Education — 

Other Changes Made 

Reduction of the number of hours 
required for graduation in general 
science to 120 for women, and 124 
for men, was approved last week by 
the college faculty, after being ap- 
proved by the faculty of the division 
of general science. 

Previous requirements were 136 
hours for men, including military 
training, and 130 hours for women. 

Approval of the reduction of the 
time devoted to military science from 
four clock hours to three clock hours 
a week also was given, and the credit 
for military science reduced from 1 Vfe 
hours to one hour a semester. 

CUT MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 

Under the new regulations, stu- 
dents with 25 or more hours of ad- 
vance standing credits, who come to 
K. S. A. C. from other schools, will be 
excused from one year of military 
training, and students with 59 hours 
or more of advanced standing credit 
will be excused from all military 
training. Substitution of a number 
of hours equivalent to those from 
which the student is excused because 
of advanced standing will be re- 
quired. 

Changes in the physical education 
requirements for both men and wo- 
men also were made. In the future 
students with 15 hours of advanced 
credit will be excused from one se- 
mester of physical education, those 
with 25 hours from two semesters, 
those with 44 hours or more from 
three semesters, and those with 59 
or more hours will not be required 
to take any physical education 
courses. 

Reduction in the hours required 
for graduation in general science, 
and modification of the military 
training and physical education re- 
quirements, were made as a result 
of recommendations made originally 
by the committee on relations with 
junior colleges and liberal arts col- 
leges. These recommendations were 
passed on by the council of deans, 
and then referred to the general fac- 
ulty. The changes affecting military 
training and physical education are 
in line with the policies at other lead- 
ing land grant colleges. 

Last spring the requirements of 
the curriculum in agriculture were 
reduced to 130 hours, and those of 
the curriculum in home economics 
to 128 hours. 

JUST "COMMERCE" NOW 

Changing of the catalogue designa- 
tion of the curriculum in rural com- 
merce to "curriculum in commerce" 
was approved by the faculty, as were 
various changes in the requirements 
of the curriculum, including the mak- 
ing of several subjects previously re- 
quired elective, and the substitution 
of former electives as requireds. 

The language requirement for 
graduation in industrial journalism 
was increased from six to nine hourn, 
and the social science option require- 
ment reduced from 18 to 15 hours. 

The revised requirements in gen- 
eral science probably will not be 
made applicable before next fall, 
making the class of 1933 the first to 
graduate under them. 

Various important changes were 
made in the curriculum in industrial 
chemistry, and minor changes in 
other curricula. 



Magazine Makes First Appearance this 
Autumn Next Saturday 

The "kickoff" number of the 
Brown Bull, K. S. A. C. humor maga- 
zine, will be put on sale on the camp- 
us of the college next Saturday, the 
day of the Jayhawk-Wildcat football 
encounter. As the name suggests, 
the edition will be devoted to the 
gridiron. 



Agents Spoke from KSAC 

Kansas people may have heard 
this week the voices of many county 
agricultural agents and home dem- 
onstration agents from radio station 
KSAC. It has been extension con- 
ference week at the college and every 
agent was to have talked to home 
folks over the college station at some 
time during the week. 
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Tin: HOMECOMING GLOW 

The part of the college that re- 
mains on the campus year after year 
is indeed much like the part of the 
family that stays at home through 
the years. Faculty tries its utmost 
to keep young and it does not wish 
to appear paternal. But in spite of 
its best intentions it looks a little 
suspiciously at the untried ways of 
its alumni and it shares with them 
the exultation of their successes. 

That is why homecoming at col- 
lege, as at family homecomings, is 
always a happier time for the hosts 
than for the guests. Although it is 
supposed to be an especially happy 
time for the grads who come back, 
they can never feel a glow of happi- 
ness comparable with that of a teach- 
er whose students have attained out- 
standing success — never until they 
are the parents of remarkable chil- 
dren who tried new ways to success. 



DECADENT PRESS 

When critics are in censuring 
mood the newspaper is a favorite 
victim. Not so long ago it was the 
target for spritely peppering shots 
from an ambush of innocent looking 
"sunflowers" across the way. Per- 
haps the reader was reduced to a 
sigh and a tear and is still a bit de- 
pressed that "the fourth estate has 
wiped out the last vestige of our late 
lamented sense of values." 

Since time softens regrets, we has- 
ten to make the cheering suggestion 
that "late lamented sense of values" 
should have read "long lamented." 
As long ago as 1620 Ben Jonson de- 
plored the decadent "art of news 
gathering." In a masque, "News 
from the new world discovered in 
the moon," he had his printer say: 
"I am a printer, and a printer of 
news; and I do harken after what- 
ever they be at any rates: I'll give 
anything for a good copy now, be it 
true or false, so't be news." 

"Perhaps the early struggling news 
sheets did not provide our forefathers 
with a dizzy panoramic movie, but 
their stereoptican views were as mul- 
ticolored, tawdry, and trivial as our 
fast moving ones. At least the flick- 
ering "reflective faculties" which 
pre cut day journalism is supposed 
to be giving a rest could scarcely 
have been fanned into functioning by 
detailed description of condemned 
criminals staggering to the hanging 
rope, as lucidly portrayed by the 
master journalist, Daniel Defoe, for 
the benefit of those not fortunate 
enough to attend the public event 
themselves. Defoe's Robinson Cru- 
soe was the first serial novel to be 
run in a newspaper. 

Having a highly sensitive "nose 
for news," he could write with au- 
thority in 1725: "If indeed a flaming 
•ogue comes upon the Stage, such 
as a Sheppard, a Gow, a Jonathan 
Wild, or a Blueskin, they are great 
helps to us, and we work them, and 
work them till we make Skeletons 
of the very Story, and the Names 
grow rusty as the Chains they are 
hang'd in." Evidently the "good old 
days" did not lack their Grays and 
Snyders and their Halls and Mills. 

Furthermore, present day tabloids 
must have little over Applebee's Orig- 
inal Weekly Journal, if we can be- 
lieve the statement in a competitive 
paper, The Bee, 1733: 

"Mr. Applebee takes care to pur- 



chase from all of our dying Crimi- 
nals the private memoirs of their 
Lives and Conversations; and tho' 
many of these Pieces have been wrote 
or dedicated under great perturba- 
tion of Mind, and consequently have 
not been very Coherent, they still 
incite the Curious and Inquisitive to 
peruse Mr. Applebee's Journal." 

Does it not strengthen the criti- 
cisms against the press to say that 
fie same ones have been made since 
the dawn of journalism? Or does 
a story point to an underlying and 
static cause, reader demand? Pos- 
sibly the fact that human nature is 
essentially the same yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow partly explains 
the lack of so-called art in newswrit- 
ing. For news is essentially a popu- 
lar phenomenon and successful popu- 
lar journalism stirs its readers' emo- 
tions. 



BOOKS 

Not A II Smoke and Soot 

Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh Spirit, 
by 24 authors. Chamber of Commerce. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1928. 

Many of us residents of the corn 
belt think of Pittsburgh as it is de- 
picted by the jibes of the newspaper 
humorists: merely a place of smoke 
and soot. The excessively smudgy 
picture which these humorists have 
held up to us for two generations has 
been unjust to the city and unfair 
to us. Like mothers-in-law and 
school teachers, Pittsburgh has been 
grossly misrepresented. In publish- 
ing this book, the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce quite properly has 
taken <-->eps which should help to dis- 
pel the illusions. 

The book contains 24 interesting 
and authoritative articles about the 
great industrial center. The articles 
describe the major features of one 
of the most distinctive phenomena 
of modern civilization, a large Amer- 
ican industrial city. The authors in- 
clude two members of the president's 
cabinet, two university presidents, a 
great artist, a prominent divine, a 
nationally known city superintendent 
of schools who once taught a rural 
school in Lyon county, Kansas, and 
several prominent industrial leaders, 
among them a son of George West- 
inghouse. 

The articles treat of Pittsburgh's 
numerous industries which range 
from steel, glass, and aluminum to 
cork petroleum, and pickles; of her 
tremendous educational activities, in- 
cluding those of the University of 
Pittsburgh where arrangements are 
being made to provide instruction 
for more than 9,000 students in a 
single skyscraper; of her manifold 
religious activities, her contributions 
to American civilization, her trans- 
portation, her history, her art, and 
her future. 

One reads the book with intense 
interest and with respect and ad- 
miration for the achievements of the 
men who have built the city; men of 
imagination who have dreamed and 
planned, men of brawn who have 
toiled and sweated, and men of ad- 
ministrative genius who have organ- 
ized and directed the intellectual, 
spiritual, and physical energies that 
have been devoted to the building of 
Pittsburgh's industries and institu- 
tions. A copy of the book is depos- 
ited in the college library. 

— F. D. Farrell. 



MUSIC 

John Philip Sousa, bandmaster su- 
preme, paid Manhattan and the col- 
lege a delightful visit on Wednesday, 
October 10. Large crowds heard his 
matinee and evening performances 
at the auditorium. The enthusiasm 
for the great band leader on the oc- 
casion of his fiftieth jubilee tour was 
thrilling and sincere. 

At the afternoon performance the 
Manhattan boys' band played one 
selection under the baton of Mr. 
Sousa. In the evening the college 
band played, also under his direction, 
his famous fiftieth anniversary me- 
morial, "The Golden Jubilee." The 
participation of the local organiza- 
tion gave the Sousa day festivities a 
distinct local tone. 

Both programs by Mr. Sousa were 
popular and varied. He presents his 
band as an organization capable of 
interpreting many types of music, 
and he proves his point. Strauss, 
Wagner, St. Saens, and Tschaikow- 
sky, his musicians interpret with in- 



telligence and feeling. The Sousa 
numbers scattered throughout the 
programs they interpret with some- 
thing more than intelligence and feel- 
ing. Perhaps it is personal affection 
and sincere respect for their leader 
that constitutes the something more. 
Miss Marjorie Moody, soprano, de- 
lighted her audiences both afternoon 
and evening. Her Strauss number, 
"The Beautiful Blue Danube," 
showed a fine sensitiveness to melody 
and rhythm and an unusual adapt- 
ability and range of voice. In the 
evening she sang "Love's Radiant 
Hour" a new number by Sousa. The 
cornet solos by John Dolan and the 
xylophone solos by Howard Goulden 
were enthusiastically received. Other 
especially popular numbers were the 
sketch, "Among My Souvenirs," by 
Nichols-Sousa, and the sextette for 
flutes, "Dance of the Merlitons," by 
Tschaikowsky. — H. W. D. 



farm, was with the public schools of 
Sandstone, Minn. 

Mrs. Elizabeth (Edwards) Hartley, 
'92, was chairman of the liberty loan 
campaign in Manhattan. 

J. B. Mudge, '14, received a dis- 
tinguished service cross for extra- 
ordinary heroism in leading his men 
through a heavy barrage of high ex- 
plosive gas shells. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

E. L. Conrad, formerly of Lehigh 
university, was elected assistant pro- 
fessor of civil engineering. 

Lotta I. Crawford, '02, resigned 
her position in the Colorado Agricul- 
tural college to become assistant in 
home economics at the University of 
Wyoming. 

C. M. Correll, '00, and Laura 
(Trumbull) Correll, *00, and their 



The Sciences Live Together 
in Harmony 

Horatio Hackett Newman in "The Nature of the World and of Man" 

The difference between one group of sciences and 
another is largely one of levels or thresholds — in a 
sense also of units of greater or less inclusiveness. 
Astronomy deals with the largest material units, such 
as galaxies, solar systems, and planets; with the largest 
space units such as light-years; and with time units of 
billions of years. Geology concerns itself chiefly with 
one astronomical unit, the earth, but overlaps upon 
astronomy in dealing with the origin of the solar system 
and upon chemistry in dealing with the chemical com- 
position of the rocks; its space units are miles and its 
time units millions of years. Chemistry and physics share 
the domain of molecules, atoms, and electrons, and make 
use of such time units as minutes and seconds, even 
fractions of seconds. With what level, or threshold, of 
matter and energy transformations does biology deal? 
There is a certain order of changes, far above the atomic 
or molecular level, far below the cosmic or the geologic 
level, differing intrinsically from these, but of a part 
with all of them, a level that for want of a better term 
we speak of as organic. The units of biology are organ- 
isms — a word implying deflnitiveness of arrangement, 
complexity, orderliness. It is essential, however, for us 
to realize that the orderliness of the organism is not 
isolated orderliness, but simply one aspect of the uni- 
versal orderliness of nature. The whole non-living uni- 
verse may be thought of as the background, or the 
conditioning environment, of living organisms. With 
a different environment organisms would undoubtedly be 
different from those with which we are familiar. 



GRANT POWER OFFERS FREEDOM 
Centralization has claimed every- 
thing for a century: the results are 
apparent on every hand. But the 
reign of steam approaches its end: 
a new stage in the industrial revolu- 
tion comes on. Electric power, 
breaking away from its servitude to 
steam, is becoming independent. 
Electricity is a decentralizing form 
of power: it runs out over distribut- 
ing lines and subdivides to all the 
minutiae of life and need. Working 
with it, men may feel the thrill of 
control and freedom once again. 

Life need no longer be subordinat- 
ed to steam: Industry can be decen- 
tralized — the smaller community can 
be regained, with its old humanities. 
The mechanisms of such decentrali- 
zation now wait man's use: has he 
the courage to make the world he 
needs? He could not control the 
past for he could not foresee its di- 
rection. But now the future lies 
open before man, as it did in the day 
when Joshua said to Israel: "Behold, 
I have set before you life and good, 
death and evil: choose ye this day 
which ye will serve!" 

Humanity has no spiritual future 
save in the fight for that economic 
and social freedom within which the 
mind can be free. Giant power, un- 
der public control, with power dis- 
tributed to all on equal terms, of- 
fers economic freedom to humanity, 
the hope of communities within 
which intellectual freedom can be 
realized and the culture of the spirit 
will seem possible. — Joseph K. 
Hart in The Survey. 

IN OLDER DAYS 

from the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

Harold H. Amos, '16, formerly 
superintendent of the college poultry 



daughter Helen were living in May- 
ville, N. D., where Mr. Correll was 
teaching history in the normal school. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

I. D. Graham resigned his position 
here to become a partner with a busi- 
ness college in Sedalia, Mo. Professor 
Graham came to this college in 1879, 
as instructor in telegraphy and book- 
keeping. 

Miss Miriam Swingle, '96, studied 
art in Washington, D. C. Her broth- 
er, Walter T. Swingle, '90, was com- 
missioned by the government to in- 
vestigate the condition of agriculture 
in the Mediterranean region. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 
In Kansas there were 30 colleges, 
16 high schools, and a good system 
of public schools. 

J. S. Boynton, F. J. Van Bentham, 
J. Frost, and A. Browne were elected 
members of the Webster society. 

The Anderson Memorial library of 
the College of Emporia, founded in 
commemoration of the golden wed- 
ding of Colonel and Mrs. J. B. An- 
derson of Manhattan, contained 4,000 
volumes. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Colonel Hallowell, one of the re- 
gents of the college, was nominated 
congressman. 

Luther Benson, the most popular 
temperance speaker in the west, 
stopped at Manhattan to deliver 
some lectures. 

The subject debated at a meeting 
of the Alpha Beta society, "Resolved, 
That the Republican party, as com- 
pared with any other, is not above 
reproach," was decided in the nega- 
tive. 



YOU ASK FOR 



Marion Eiltt 



SOUL 



You ask for my soul. A stupid thing, 
When I've explained to you I haven't 

one; 
That long ago I left mine In the hills, 
On one wild twilight when the wind 

was high 
And shrieked at neatly-bodied souls 

and laughed 
And lashed the shuddering forest till it 

moaned 
And tore the sky into cruel yellow rifts. 
And my soul blew away that time. It 

did! 
For I could hear it whistling up the 

pass. 
It's hanging now on a sharp crag up 

there. 
Near to some mountain asters that I 

know. 
Some day, no doubt, I'll go and look 

for it, 
And bring it back, and give it you 

again. 
Rut just now it's all right, so let it be. 
I wouln't bark my shins if I were you, 
Stumbling along an unfamiliar trail. 
And anyway, 

I didn't say 

Which crag it's on 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 

ALMA MATER, HOUSEWIFE 

"Homecomers" must remember 
that they do not meet dear old Alma 
Mater in her working clothes and at 
her usual tasks — or at her best. They 
find her as they find themselves — all 
excited about the game. 

They should be careful not to go 
home with the notion that things 
have changed a lot at the old school 
and that nobody is interested in any- 
thing nowadays but football. They 
should be careful not to conclude 
that there are no more classes and 
recitations and laboratory periods 
and hours at the library and mid- 
night oil. 

If the old grads really want to 
know, they should arrange to stay 
over into the middle of the next week 
and sort of snoop around after Alma 
Mater forgets she has company. 

They will see that she still wears 
house dresses and wields the broom 
and the mop and cleans and straight- 
ens things about with considerable 
regularity. They will find boys and 
girls hurrying to make early classes 
and worrying about "trig" and rhet- 
oric and chemistry. The very same 
students who were so worked up 
about the game and the banquets 
and reunions and homecoming par- 
ties will be scuttling about here and 
there over the campus to get to the 
place where they belong. 

Alma Mater gets a lot of credit for 
being what she is not. In the first 
place, she is not a cold marble figire, 
classic and distant. In the se ond 
place, she is not a silly, excited host- 
ess, fluttering about to be overly gra- 
cious. Nor is she a too indulgent 
mother, encouraging her boys and 
girls to have a good time at the risk 
of missing everything else. 

Alma Mater is a busy housewife 
most of the time. Day in and day out, 
she does very little entertaining. She 
has a big family, thousands where 
there used to be hundreds. Each and 
every one of her boys and girls must 
go to class fifteen or twenty times a 
week and spend numerous hours be- 
sides getting ready to go to class. 
There are examinations to be studied 
for and professors' demands to be 
met. There are scores of activities 
to be carried on. There are note- 
books to be written up, experiments 
to be worked out, investigations to 
be made, papers to be written, re- 
ports to be prepared. 

But Alma Mater is just like every 
other American mother. She gets 
flustered when she has company and 
tries to give people the impression 
that all is gaiety and jollity in her 
household. She fears that people 
will suspect that she does her own 
cooking and washing and ironing and 
cleaning and often goes to bed at 
night with her nerves all frazzled 
out by the day's work. So she "cov- 
ers up," and puts on her finest frock 
and her brightest smile and her com- 
pany manner and proceeds to enter- 
tain. 

That is why the "Homecomers" 
who really want to find out what Is 
going on should stay over into the 
next week and snoop around when 
everybody thinks all the company 
has left. 

There is a method in man's wick- 
edness — it grows up by degrees. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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Paul M. Simpson, '28, Is teaching 
mathematics in St. John's Military 
school in Salina. 

Blanche Lea, '21, asks that her 
Industrialist be changed from Win- 
chester to Greensburg. 

Fern Cunningham, '28, is in 
charge of the music department of 
Ward academy, Academy, S. D. 

Irene Pride, '28, is teaching cloth- 
ing and textiles in the Prairie View 
State normal at Prairie View, Tex. 

Bess M. Viemont, '28 M. S., is 
working as clothing specialist for the 
bureau of home economics in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Melville S. Thomas, '25, is work- 
ing with the Lumbermen's Mutual 
Casualty company, Pantheon build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Manie H. Meyer, '28, is employed 
by the Western Electric company of 
Chicago. His address is 2328 S. 
Cicero avenue, Cicero station. 

W. W. Taylor, '26, of Smith Cen- 
ter sends in his check for a life mem- 
bership in the alumni association. 
Mr. Taylor and his father are breed- 
ers of shorthorn cattle. 

Howard W. Higbee, '28, is an as- 
sistant in soil bacteriology at Cor- 
nell university. He writes that he 
likes Ithaca very much. He is watch- 
ing the progress of the Aggie Wild- 
cats and with five other Cornell Ag- 
gies will be listening in on all the 
games. 

C. F. Turner, '12, and his sister, 
Marcia Turner, '06, are spending a 
few days visiting friends in Manhat- 
tan and at the college. Mr. Turner 
is a market gardener at Brunswick, 
Tenn., and Miss Turner is associate 
professor of home economics at Iowa 
State college. 



MARRIAGES 



BURTON— WILLIS 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Lois Martha Burton 
of Neodesha to Homer B. Willis, '20, 
July 4. 

GRAMMON- O'DANIEL 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Zelda Grammon, f. 
s., and Willis Frank O'Daniel, '28, 
which took place August 11. 

GRIFFIN— GISH 
The marriage of Maggie Mae Grif- 
fin to Clarence Lee Gish, f. s., took 
place in Navarre September 2. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gish are at home at 416 
Cottage, Abilene. 

BARNES — HAMILTON 

The marriage of Nellie Barnes, 
Milton, to Matthew Hamilton, f. s., 
took place in Chicago September 8. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton are at home 
at the Lucius apartments in Racine, 
Wis. 

NOVAK— ROYAL 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Novak of Man- 
hattan announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Teas, '27, to Gordon 
Royal, f. s., August 20. Mr. and Mrs. 
Royal are making their home in 
Manhattan. 

ELKINS— HERMAN 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Elkins of Wake- 
field announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Betty, '28, to Walter Her- 
man of Wakefield at their home Oc- 
tober 10. Mr. and Mrs. Herman are 
at home in Wakefield. 

M1LLIKEN— HUNTER 
The marriage of Frances Milliken, 
Kansas university, and William 
Hunter, jr., took place at the home 
of the bride's parents in Lawrence 
August 19. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter 
are at home in Kansas City. 

FRASER— BROOKS 
The marriage of Elizabeth Fraser, 
f. s., of Manhattan and Lawrence V. 
Brooks, f. s., took place at the home 
of the bride's parents August 18. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brooks are at home at 
Cedarhurst farm near Garrison. 

RICHARDS— ROLLINGS 
Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Richards 
of Delphos announce the marriage of 



their daughter, Marjorie Ann, '28, 
to Carrol Eldon Rollings, f. s. They 
were married at their home August 
18. They are at home in Delphos. 

NELSON— ALDEN 

Esther S. Nelson, 'IB, and Dr. Ward 
C. Alden, were married in Chicago 
August 25. Both Doctor Alden and 
Mrs. Alden are practicing medicine 
on the north side in Chicago. They 
are at home at 1515 Howard avenue. 

MEYER— BENNE 

The marriage of Gladys Meyer, f. 
a., of Washington, to Irwin Benne, 
'28, took place at the home of the 
bride August 22. They are making 
their home in Fredonia where Mr. 
Benne is teaching in the high school. 

PARSONS— VAN PELT 

The marriage of Pearl Parsons, f. 
s., to Gerald Van Pelt of Beloit, took 
place at the home of the bride in 
Topeka August 22. They are at home 
in Manhattan where Mr. Van Pelt is 
completing his course in electrical 
engineering. 

PIPER — HOLT 
The marriage of Virginia Piper of 
Kansas City and John P. Holt, f. s., 
took place at the home of the bride's 
parents September 21. Mr. Holt is 
employed as a chemist for the Page 
Milling company at Topeka where 
they will make their home. 

BOLLER— NUZMAN 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Boiler of Kan- 
sas City announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Loraine, f. s., to 
Lauren Nuzman, '27, at the Metho- 
dist parsonage in Kansas City August 
2. After a trip through the west 
Mr. and Mrs. Nuzman are at home 
in Downs. 

STEWART— ENOCH 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Stewart of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Fern Venna, to 
Duard W. Enoch, '27, in Kansas City 
September 7. They are making 
their home at 4506 Main, Kansas 
City, where Mr. Enoch is head of the 
laboratory for the Shultz Baking 
company. 

HIGINBOTHAM— LEONARD 

Scott Higinbotham and Anna 
(Hanson) Higinbotham, '98, an 7 
nounce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Mary Adelia, '25, to Walter J. 
Leonard, f. s., at their home in Man- 
hattan October 10. Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard are at home at Independence 
where Mr. Leonard is with the Amer- 
ican Life Insurance company. 

LEONARD— MEIR 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Leonard an- 
nounce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Ruth, '24, to A. H. Meir at their 
home September 4. Mr. and Mrs. 
Meir are at home in Wooster, Ohio, 
where Mr. Meir is a member of the 
faculty of Wooster college. Mr. Meir 
is a graduate of Illinois college and 
of Northwestern university and Mrs. 
Meir received her master's degree 
from the University of Chicago. 



BIRTHS 



HOSPITALITY KEYNOTE 
OF HOMECOMING PLANS 



Glen M. Reed, '25, and Mrs. Reed 
announce the birth of their daugh- 
ter, Iris, On August 5. 

Alvin K. Banman, '24, and Flor- 
ence (True) Banman, '24, announce 
the birth of Alvin K., jr., October 12. 
Mr. and Mrs. Banman are living in 
Mathiston, Miss. 

Earl Honeywell, '26, and Georgia 
(Crowl) Honeywell announce the 
birth of their daughter, Fern Marie, 
September 21. Mr. Honeywell is 
connected with Purdue university at 
Lafayette, Ind. 



DEATHS 



HAZEN 
Ella (Brooks) Hazen, '09, died 
suddenly last month from pneumonia. 
She is survived by her husband, Les- 
lie E. Hazen, '06, who has been con- 
nected with the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical college at Stillwater, Okla., 
for several years. No further par- 
ticulars of her death have yet come 
to the alumni office. 



Reception Scheduled Friday Night 

After Pep Meeting, with Luncheon 

Set for Saturday Noon 

Hospitality is the keynote of the 
homecoming festivities being planned 
by members of the Riley County 
Alumni association for visiting alum- 
ni. General arrangements are In 
charge of Harry W. Johnston, acting 
president of the local group, who 
guarantees something new and bet- 
ter in the form of entertainment. 

On Friday evening, October 19, 
there will be a big pep meeting in 
the auditorium, followed immediate- 
ly by an informal reception in rec- 
reation center for all alumni and 
their friends. Among the speakers 
scheduled for the evening is "Bo" 
McMillin, new Aggie football coach. 

From 10 to 11:30 on Saturday, 
October 20, alumni are expected to 
meet in recreation center for a get- 
to-gether and acquaintance-renewal 
meeting. At noon a luncheon will 
be served the visiting alumni in the 
college cafeteria. This luncheon is 
complimentary by the local associa- 
tion, tickets to be distributed to all 
graduates traveling a distance of 
twenty-five miles or more. Toast- 
master for this occasion will be Prof. 
Albert Dickens, '93, and among the 
speakers will be "Mike" Ahearn, and 
Mame Alexander Boyd, '02. At 2 
P. M. the Aggie-K. U. football game 
will be called in Memorial stadium. 



600 students and members of the 
faculty, asking Sousa to write a K. 
S. A. C. march. 

Following the bandmaster's prom- 
ise, the audience attending his final 
Manhattan appearance were led in 
a cheer for Sousa by Milton Allison, 
college yell leader. 

The march probably will not be 
written until next spring as Sousa 
will be busy with his tour until then. 



New Aggies in Who's Who 

Eight of the 18 K. S,. A. C. faculty 
members whose names appear in the 
1928-1929 issue of Who's Who in 
America, are K. S. A. C. alumni. 
They are — George A. Dean, '95, head 
of the department of entomology; C. 
W. McCampbell, '10, head of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry; C. 
E. Rogers, M. S. '26, head of the de- 
partment of industrial journalism; 
W. E. Grimes, '13, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics; 
J. T. Willard, '83, vice-president, and 
dean of the division of general sci- 
ence; Albert Dickens, '93, head of 
the department of horticulture; R. 
A. Seaton, '04, dean of the division 
of engineering; and H. H. King, '15, 
head of the department of chemistry. 



'MICK' EVANS STAR IN CLASS 

AS WELL AS ON GRIDIRON 



Hakes Letters In Football and Bau- 
ball — Has 'it' Average 

In spite of the fact that Thomas 
Marion "Micky" Evans of Gove plays 
on both the varsity football and base- 
ball teams and has had to work part 
of his way through school, he has 66 
college credit hours and 132 points, 
and is on the "B" average list, ex- 
cusing him from required class at- 
tendance. 

Evans is the smallest man on the 
football team, weighing only 143 
pounds. He didn't go out for fresh- 
man football, and refuses to give the 
reason, but campus rumor has it that 
he was unable to get a suit small 
enough for him. 

In his sophomore year "Micky" 
checked out a suit three sizes too 
large for him, and started practice. 
He didn't get much recognition until 
the last few minutes of the Hays 
game, when he got in as a substitute 
and fairly tore things up. Immedi- 
ately he was given a suit that fitted 
and a permanent place on the squad. 

In addition to winning a football 
letter in 1927-28, Evans won a letter 
as shortstop with the Missouri Valley 
baseball champions. This season he 
is first string Aggie quarterback. 

"Micky" is a junior in physical 
education, and a member of the Sig- 
ma Nu fraternity. During his pre- 
college days at Gove high school he 
was a halfback, and was captain dur- 
ing his senior year. 

SOUSA PROMISES MARCH 

DEDICATED TO 'WILDCATS' 



Shoots Ducks Out West 

E. W. Winkler, '21, M. S. '24, Is 
selling real estate in Seattle, Wash. 
"Duck season and other game shoot- 
ing is now at its height, and we have 
had good success bagging our share," 
he writes. "Please tell any of the 
other Aggies whom we know that I 
shall appreciate having a line or two 
from them. I have confidence that 
"Bo" McMillin will have a strong 
Aggie football team, and only wish 
that I could help 'Rah, Rah' my 
share. Would like to see him match 
a game with this strong aggregation 
from Seattle, namely the University 
of Washington, next year." 



Homecomers Get Low Rates 

Homecomers returning to Manhat- 
tan for the Aggie-K. U. game next 
Saturday are offered reduced rail- 
road rates of one fare for the round 
trip to Manhattan from all points in 
Kansas and from Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo. A special excursion from 
Lawrence to Manhattan for $1.75 for 
the round trip has also been secured. 
These rates are offered by both the 
Union Pacific and Rock Island lines. 
They will also be in force when the 
Aggies meet Missouri on Memorial 
stadium field, November 10. 



Noted Bandmaster Cheered By Stu- 
dents at K. S. A. C. Appearance 

John Philip Sousa will write a 
Wildcat march and dedicate it to the 
Kansas State Agricultural college, he 
promised Tudor Charles, president of 
the Student's Governing associa- 
tion, when presented with a march 
petition during the Sousa appearance 
here last Wednesday. The petition 
was bound in purple suede and con- 
tained the signatures of more than 



Gray Heads Nash Agency 

George P. Gray, '17, has been 
elected president of the Nash-Pitts- 
burg Motors company of Pittsburg, 
Pa., to succeed the late C. J. Ander- 
son, f. s., former president and 
founder of the agency, and son of 
the second president of K. S. A. C. 
Mr. Gray began work with the Nash 
company as a salesman 1 1 years ago 
and has steadily risen as the firm 
grew. Assisting him in handling the 
affairs of the company is a personnel 
of 140 persons. 



Combs Succeeds Charles 

Leslie Combs, '26, has accepted a 
position in the journalism depart- 
ment of Iowa State college at Ames, 
j left vacant by the resignation of W. 
j K. Charles, '20. Mr. Charles has 
I gone to the public relations depart- 
! ment of Swift and company in Chi- 
cago. 



Architects Exhibit Work 

Students in the department of ar- 
chitecture of the college will exhibit 
their work at the Kansas Building 
forum in Wichita October 17 and 18. 



Help Us Locate These Lost Alumni! 



Perry, Ada (Quinby), '86 
Smith, Chas. C, '94 
Peck, Russell J., '97 
Bain, Avah I., '00 
Helder, A. H., '04 
Clark, Roy H., '07 
Riddle, Genevieve L., '08 
Baker, Harvey W., '10 
Hamler, Harry T., '09 
McCheyne, Gertrude M., 

'09 
Robinson, Helen (Hen- 
derson), '09 
Wilklns, Roy, '09 
Baldwin, Raymond A., 

'13 
Brethour, Lola, '13 
Campbell, Robert P., '13 
Vasey, (Embree) Flor- 
ence, '13 
Young, (Graybill) Ella, 
'13 



Swanson, Richard O., '13 
Brigham, William D., '14 
Pearson, Aaron E., '14 
Sweet, William L., '14 
Moore, (Hellwig) Elsie 

C, '15 
Mawhirter, Geo., '13 
Amos, Harold H., '16 
Flora, (FitzGerald) 

Elizabeth, '16 
Horak, Henry R., '16 
Loomis, Jason P., '16 
McGalliard, Everett R„ 

•16 
Reaugh, Geo. T., '16 
Flora, Jefferson H., '17 
Macemore, (Lofinck) 

Emily D., '17 
Neale, John R., '17 
Willis, (Blaln) Mary A., 

•19 



Blair, Geo. T., '19 
French, Shirley B., '19 
Baker, Herbert N., '20 
Rodewald, Walter W.. 

•20 
Runyen, Winfleld F., '20 
Barber, Paul W., '21 
Collom, Arthur B., '21 
Kaucher, Mildred, '21 
Rogers, China E., '21 
Zimmerman, Chas., '22 
Ailott, Leonard R. t '23 
Barringer, Carroll M., 

•23 
George, Clarence R., '23 
Holland, Geo. S., '23 
Honeywell, Arlle A., '23 
Turner, Daniel O., '24 
Davies, Dorothy, '25 
Givln, Geo. W., '25 
Stoffer, Glen H., '27 
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f RECENT HAPPENINGS! 
ON THE HILL 
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The poultry school held here last 
week was a decided success. Nearly 
100 attended. 

Elsie Nuss was chosen as Harvest 
Queen at the annual Ag barnwarm- 
ing last Friday evening. 

The "Kick-off" number of the 
Brown Bull will appear October 20 
and is dedicated to football. 

Personnel of the men and women's 
debate squads, including nearly 40 
students, was announced last week. 

Appointments as non-commissioned 
officers were made to 69 cadets in 
an order recently issued by the mili- 
tary department. 

H. Miles Heberer, Manhattan thea- 
ter director, announced that the 
ticket sale for the plays was prog- 
ressing satisfactorily. 

Students in the department of ar- 
chitecture will exhibit their work at 
the Kansas Building forum to be held 
in Wichita October 17-18. 

Sixteen girls have applied for 
places on the girls' rifle team being 
organized by Captain Maurice Rose, 
of the military department. 

At the first meeting of the year, 
K fraternity elected the following: 
president, Kirk Ward; secretary- 
treasurer, Edward Skradski. 

A chapel to launch the annual 
stadium drive was to be held Thurs- 
day. William N. Jardine, son of the 
secretary of agriculture, was placed 
in charge of the drive. 

November 9 and 10 are the dates 
set for the meeting of the Kansas- 
Nebraska section of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering edu- 
cation. The meeting will be held at 
Manhattan. 

L. E. Conrad, head of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, went to 
Topeka last Thursday, where he at- 
tended a conference of the South- 
west Roads committee, to make plans 
for a school to be held in Wichita. 

Beauvais, a dancing fraternity, 
was organized last week by repre- 
sentatives from six fraternities. Ten 
men from each house will be mem- 
bers. Tudor Charles was elected 
president and Willis Kinnamon vice- 
president. 



DEAN VAN ZILE FINISHING 

TWENTIETH K. S. A. C. TEAR 



"College Students Getting Better," 
She Says 

Twenty years of service at the 
Kansas State Agricultural college are 
being rounded out this fall by Mrs. 
Mary P. Van Zile, dean of women. 

Mrs. Van Zile came to the college 
in 1908, and in 1910 was made dean 
of the division of home economics, 
holding that position and also tak- 
ing care of the duties of dean of 
women until 1918, when the two 
positions were divided and Mrs. Van 
Zile was made women's dean. 

"Modern students aren't any worse 
than those of years ago, in fact if 
there's any difference they're bet- 
ter," says Dean Van Zile. "The mod- 
ern student is more industrious, more 
intellectual, more alert, combining 
in a unique way independence and 
irresponsibility that is in reality re- 
sponsibility and idealism." 



New Greeting! 

Aggie upperclassmen and freshmen 
have developed a new method of 
greeting each other this week. 

Instead of the usual nod or "hello" 
the upper classman commands 
"Sound off, Freshman" to the green- 
capped yearling. 

"Beat Kansas!" is the reply. 



Lush Studies in Wisconsin 

R. H. Lush, '21, is on a nine 
months leave of absence from K. S. 
A. C. to go to Wisconsin university 
where he is taking graduate study 
in blo-chemistry and genetics. He 
asks that his Industrialist be sent 
to 445 W. Gilman street, Madison. 



HAYS MAKES AGGIES 
BATTLE TO WIN, 22-7 



TEACHERS GO DOWN TO «NOT IN- 
GLORIOUS DEFEAT' 



Wildcats Suffer from Overconfldence, 
and Trail 7 to 2 at Half — Oppo- 
nents Fuinblea Lead to 
Three Touchdowns 

By H. W. DAVIS 

The Kansas Aggie Wildcats 
emerged from an inglorious struggle 
with the Hays Teachers last Satur- 
day afternoon with the long end of 
a 22-7 count, but the count in no way 
indicates the relative performance of 
the two teams. Hays out-downed 
the Aggies 6 to 4, made 158 yards 
from scrimmage while the Aggies 
were accumulating 164, and for the 
most part outcharged and outfought 
their Big Six hosts. 

The Wildcat line, supposed to have 
assumed mid-season tightness a week 
before at the Oklahoma Aggie game, 
held like a picket fence. The Hays 
forwards, clad in bright yellow, 
leaped through like tongues of flame 
and spilled the Aggie backs before 
they could get started. The work 
of the Teachers' line was one of the 
most spectacular bits of good foot- 
ball seen on Ahearn field in several 
seasons. 

SCORE ON SAFETY 

Early in the first quarter the Wild- 
cats rang up two points by virtue of 
the aggressiveness of George Lyon, 
left tackle, who broke through and 
blocked a punt by Schmitt, the ball 
rolling back over the Hays goal line 
and Schmitt downing it for a saftey. 

In the second quarter the boys 
from Hays took possession of the 
ball in midfleld and by a series of 
line plunges, end runs, and two neat 
passes went over for a touchdown 
as if doing such a thing were a minor 
part of the afternoon's business. One 
of the passes, Carter to Muirhead, 
was the touchdown play. Carter 
kicked goal for the extra point. The 
half ended Hays 7, Aggies 2. 

In the third quarter the Aggies be- 
gan following the ball. Yeager re- 
covered a fumble by Schmitt on the 
Hays 15-yard line. Three line plays 
gained three yards for the Wild- 
cats, Weller passed to Freeman on 
the 4-yard line, three more line as- 
saults netted two yards, and then 
Weller slid off tackle for a touch- 
down. A few minutes later Lyon 
blocked another punt and the Aggies 
got the ball on the Hays 12-yard line. 
Three line plays resulted in no gain, 
then Piatt passed to Daniels over 
the goal line, Gish intercepted and 
fumbled, and Daniels fell on the ball 
for a second touchdown. The third 
Aggie touchdown came in the final 
session after a long pass, Piatt to 
Bokenkroger, had put the pigskin on 
the Hays 5-yard marker. It took 
Weller, Freeman, and Meissinger 
four downs to make the 15 feet, 
Weller sliding off tackle on the 
fourth attempt for a counter. 

EXPECTED A SET-UP 

The prevailing opinion of the 
Wildcat enthusiasts is that there was 
too much of a tendency to regard the 
Hays contest as a set-up and • too 
much of a looking forward to the 
Kansas university game on the com- 
ing Saturday. Whatever was the 
matter, "Bo's" boys hardly looked as 
good as they did in the Bethany con- 
test and did not approach the form 
they displayed against the Oklahoma 
Aggies. Certain it is that they did 
not give away any of their tricks to 
the Jayhawker scouts. 

Certain it is also that there will 
be no overconfldence in the big classic 
with the down-the-Kaw rivals this 
week. From all that can be picked 
out of the air, both the Jayhawk Bird 
and the Wildcat are going into the 
scrap to win. And that means a 
struggle worth going hundreds of 
miles to see. 

Here are the figures on the Hays 
game: 
AKKlea llii.vs 

Daniels UE Oates 

Ijyon L.T Anderson 

Tackwell L.G Rogers 

Pearson C Schmitt 

McBurney R.G Ziegler 

Telford R.T Portenler 

Towler R.E Dumm 

Anderson Q.B Carter 

Piatt L.H Carter 

Barre R.H Traylor 

Freeman F.B Mulrhead 

Summary: First downs — Aggies 4; 
Hays 6. Yardage on offensive plays, 
Including forward passes — Aggies 164; 
Hays IBS. Average gain on play — Ag- 
gies, 2 2-3; Hays, 3. Forward passes 
— Aggies completed 5 for 68 yards; 
Hays 3 for 33 yards. Incomplete pass- 



FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 1928 

Sept. 29 — Bethany, 7; Aggies, 32. 
Oct. 6 — Okla. A. & M., 6; Aggies, 

13. 
Oct. 13 — Hays Teachers, 7; Aggies, 

22. 
Oct. 20 — Kansas U. at Manhattan. 
Oct. 27 — Oklahoma U. at Norman 
Nov. 10 — Missouri U. at Manhattan 
Nov. 17 — Iowa State at Ames 
Nov. 29 — Nebraska at Lincoln 



es — Aggies 8; Hays 5. Intercepted — 
Aggies 3; Hays 2. Punts — Aggies 11 
for 502, average 45.5; Hays 11 for 288, 
average 26. Average run-back of 
punts — Aggies 3 1-2; Hays 1.3. Penal- 
ties — Aggies 60; Hays 10. Fumbles — 
Aggies 4, recovered 3 and lost 1 ; HayB 
7, recovered 5 and lost 2. Touchdowns 
— Aggies 3 (Weller 2, Dainels 1); Hays 
1 (Mulrhead). Try for point — Aggies 2 
out of 3 (Tackwell); Hays 1 for 1 (Car- 
ter). Kickoff — Aggies 3 for 170; Hays 
3 for 112. Return of kickoff — Aggies 3 
for 47; Hays 3 for 18. Safety — Aggies 
1; Hays 0. 

Substitutions: Kansas Aggies: Limes 
for Anderson, Evans for Limes, Yeager 
for McBurney, Weller for Barre, Boken- 
kroger for Daniels, Boyd for Piatt, 
Ward for Towler, Hicks for Lyon, San- 
ders for Pearson, Smith for Telford, 
Errington for Tackwell, McBurney for 
Yeager, M. Swartz for Meissinger, P. 
Swartz for Boyd. 

Officials: referee: J. C. Grover, Wash- 
ington; umpire, F. J. Burke, Kansas 
City, Mo.; head linesman, Otto Dubach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 



EXPECT CROWD OF 18,000 

FOR AGGIE-JAYHAWK GAME 



Frank Myera Believes Attendance Will 
Brenk Record 

A crowd of between 18,000 and 
20,000, the largest ever to see a K. 
U.-Aggie game is predicted for Home- 
coming Saturday, by Frank L. Myers, 
in charge of the ticket sale for "tSe 
athletic department. Advance res- 
ervations appear to be coming in 
heavier than ever before both at the 
athletic office and the alumni office. 
A block of 2,500 tickets, the largest 
ever sent to Lawrence, is on sale at 
the university athletic office and the 
Jayhawk student body apparently is 
coming en masse to back its team, 
according to John Bunn, assistant K. 
U. coach, who was in Manhattan Sat- 
urday for the Hays game. 



BIENNIAL DATA SHOW 
GROWTH OF K. S. A. C. 



PRESIDENT'S REPORT INDICATES 
INCREASING NEEDS 



Proportion of State's Population Using 
School Almost Doubles Since 1910 
—Proportion of Graduates 
More than Trebles 

As the Kansas State Agricultural 
college grows older it provides resi- 
dent instruction for an increasing 
proportion of the state's population, 
the forthcoming biennial report of 
the college shows. The ratio of the 
enrolment of resident students* to" the 
population of the state has almost 
doubled since 1910. In the same 
time there has been an even larger 
proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of students graduated. 

These facts are verified in the sta- 
tistics prepared in the report by 
President F. D. Farrell. The data 
show the proportion of resident en- 
rolment to the population of Kansas 
in 1910-11 was 1 in 736; in 1920-21, 
1 in 531; in 1927-28, 1 in 473. The 
proportion of graduates to the popu- 
lation of the state is as follows: 
1910-11, 1 in 11,540; 1920-21, 1 in 
6,568; 1927-28, 1 in 3,705. 

THOUSAND SUBJECTS TAUGHT 

The growing complexity and in- 
creasing specialization of college edu- 
cation, especially in technological 
schools, and the rapidly growing de- 
mand for graduate instruction have 
made it necessary for the college to 
offer a largely increased number of 
subjects in recent years, the report 
states. At the same time a large 
number of subjects have been dis- 
continued and in many instances two 
or more subjects have been combined. 
Nevertheless, the net increase in 
subjects taught has been rather 
large. The total number of subjects 
offered by the college in 1918-19 was 
678. The number of subjects offered 
in 1927-28 totaled 1,005. 

"One hundred years ago when 



PROGRESS OF KANSAS PRESS 

F. E. C. 



A new Kansas newspaper is the 
Greensburg News, published Thurs- 
days by C. G. Miller. Though his 
county has no agricultural agent Mil- 
ler is "in favor of this service for the 
farmers." He promises to do all in 
his power to foster sentiment for an 
agent and also to advocate a county 
demonstration agent. Miller founded 
the News July 19, 1928. 

In towns where there is a public 
library editors may get a suggestion 
for frequent stories from the Pleas- 
anton Observer-Enterprise which re- 
cently published under a head "New 
Books at the Library" the names of 
26 books and their author's names. 

Another Kansas magazine has been 
established. It is called Jayhawk, 
the Magazine of Kansas, having C. 
Benjamin Franklin as publisher, and 
A Harry Crane as editor. Volume 1, 
Number 1, appeared this month from 
the editorial office at Topeka. In its 
statement of the why of the Jay- 
hawk, the editor said: 

"The purpose of this publication 
is to give Kansas an opportunity for 
expression, and to reflect Kansas 
sentiment on current political, social, 
economic, and literary events, along 
with a flavor of the currents of his- 
tory which mingled to make us as 
we are. It has then started only 
after a careful survey has been made 
and the opinions asked of many lead- 
ers of Kansas thought, as to whether 
or not it hud a field. There seems 
to be no question that it has — now 
it is our job to fill it." 

W. F. Hill, editor of the West- 
moreland Recorder, uses a mat fea- 
ture service to excellent advantage 
in his paper. Somehow the syndi- 
cated features are given a local 
appearance which is rather hard to 
get in most cases where foreign ma- 
terial is used. 

"The Smith County Pioneer put in 
a new Optimus press last month and 
the Gypsum Advocate a Reliance," 
says O. W. Little in the Jayhawker 
press. "The Pioneer office is one of 
the best equipped weeklies in the 
states and the Advocate office is no 
slouch for a small town." 



"Off and On Main Street" is the 
head covering a snappy column run 
in the Garden City Herald each week. 
It contains short items that, dis- 
tributed about the paper, might go 
unnoticed but when placed in this 
column are particularly effective. 
They are notices of happenings of 
purely local interest to the town and 
community. 

"K. S. A. C. Sparks," "Ask Me 
Another," and general farm informa- 
tion may be found under the blanket 
head "Of Interest to Farmer and 
Stockman" in the Oakley Graphic. 
This is an accommodation to the 
farmer on the part of Editor Paul L. 
Jones, as the farmer can find his 
particular column always under the 
same head. 

The editor of the Goodland News- 
Republic, having a well-justified 
pride in the appearance of his paper 
and a sense of the fairness of things, 
recently ran a story on the front 
page explaining his refusal to print 
advertising notices on page 1. He 
stated his policy as follows: 

FRONT PAGE NOTICES 

Recently there has been a resump- 
tion of requests by interested parties 
for the placing of notices "on the 
front page." 

It is not the policy of the News- 
Uepublican to devote front page space 
to advertising notices. The front page 
is, as near as we can make it so, 
strictly news. 

There is not enough front page space 
to accommodate all the advertisers 
that prefer a position there. If a news- 
paper could be all "front page" it 
might be better, but unfortunately It 
cannot be. To ask for "front page" 
for advertising, therefore, is to request 
special consideration not accorded to 
others, and the News-Republican likes 
to be fair and treat all its patrons as 
nearly alike as is possible. We like 
to do favors, but do not like to accord 
favors to one that we are not able to 
give to others. 

Furthermore, if the front page is de- 
voted to advertising notices of one 
kind and another the newspaper will 
soon present the appearance of a small 
town "sheet," and we believe all our 
readers share our pride in the good 
appearance of our home-town news- 
paper. 

Please do not ask that your notices 
he put "on the front page." It will 
save our refusing to accord you this 
special privilege. And we have noticed 
that people who ask for front page 
space and are told they cannot have 
it Invariably assume an injured air, 
whether they feel that way about it 
or not. No offense is meant. Please 
remember you are asking a favor, and 
do not feel hurt if we cannot grant It. 



virtually all the students in a college 
studied the same subjects it would 
have been unnecessary for a college 
with an annual enrolment of 4,000 
students to offer more than a small 
fraction of the number of courses 
that this college now offers," the re- 
port further says concerning the in- 
creasing number of subjects taught. 
"But nowadays it is not at all un- 
usual for a large number of subjects 
to be offered. Indeed, in a tech- 
nological college it is absolutely nec- 
essary if the legitimate demands of 
the students are to be met. During 
each of the two years in the past 
biennium 89 per cent of the subjects 
offered were actually taught. This 
figure indicates something of the de- 
mand for varied and specialized in- 
struction. 

VARIETY OF TECHNICAL WORK 

"This college offers technical 
training for about 400 occupations, 
about 150 of them in agriculture and 
related fields, and the remainder in 
home economics, engineering, veter- 
inary medicine, and general science. 
The student who wishes to prepare 
himself to operate a creamery must 
study certain technical subjects that 
are different from those studied by 
a student who expects to edit farm 
papers or one who is planning to be 
a civil engineer, an architect, a flour- 
mill engineer, a homemaker, a serum 
manufacturer, a florist, a plant breed- 
er, a rural banker, a producer of 
purebred cattle, or a seed grower. 

"There are certain basic subjects, 
like college rhetoric and inorganic 
chemistry, that are studied by virtu- 
ally all students in the college. But 
there are more than 900 other sub- 
jects, like meat inspection, acoustics, 
and food analysis, each of which is 
studied only by a small group of stu- 
dents. A great multiplicity of sub- 
jects must be offered by any large 
technological school that is con- 
cerned, as this college is, with such 
extensive and varied fields of human 
activity as agriculture, the indus- 
tries, the industrial sciences, and the 
home. For this reason as the college 
has grown in usefulness the number 
of courses has increased in response 
to the ever increasing demand for 
specialized training to supplement 
training in the basic subjects. 

DEMAND LABORATORY WORK 

"The increase in the number of 
subjects offered has been 48 per cent 
in the past 10 years. The number 
of subjects that include laboratory 
work has increased 59 per cent in 
the same period. These necessary 
increases, especially in subjects that 
include laboratory work, involve in- 
creases in expenditures for equip- 
ment, materials, and teaching per- 
sonnel." 



CANDIDATES WORK OUT 

FOR LIVESTOCK TEAM 



Conch F. W. Bell Has 14 Students Try- 
ing; for Places on 1028 Judg- 
ing Sextet 

Prof. F. W. Bell, coach of the col- 
lege stock judging teams, has 14 stu- 
dents trying out for the 1928 team. 
The candidates and their home ad- 
dresses are S. S. Bergsma, Lucas; 
Harry A. Paulsen, Stafford; Dale A. 
Scheel, Emporia; O. W. Greene, Par- 
adise; Francis N. ImMasche, Staf- 
fordville; Leslie Wolfe, Johnson; O. 
E. Funk, Marion; R. R. Wood, Cot- 
tonwood Falls; Edward Crawford, 
Stafford; Terrell W. Kirton, Amber, 
Okla.; Scott R. Bellamy, Meade; I. 
K. Tompkins, Byers; Waldo H. Lee, 
Keats; Fredrick Hedstrom, Man- 
hattan. 

The students who make this team 
will be entered in livestock judging 
contests to be held at the Kansas 
National Livestock show, Wichita, 
November 12-15; the American Roy- 
al Livestock show, Kansas City, No- 
vember 17-24; and the International 
Livestock exposition, Chicago, De- 
cember 1-8. The team consists of 
five members and an alternate. 



WIRE WORMS BOTHERING 

IN SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS 



Prof. C. O. Granfleld Reports Com- 
plaints from Four Counties 

False wire worms are doing con- 
siderable damage to fall sown wheat 
in southwestern Kansas, Prof. C. 0. 
Granfleld of the agronomy depart- 
ment, reported this week. He vis- 
ited recently in Comanche, Clark, 
Kiowa, and Ford counties where 
fields are bothered with the pest. 



MANY ARE AIDED BY 
HOME STUDY SERVICE 



TAKES COLLEGE TO THOSE WHO 
CAN'T COME TO IT 



Professor Gemmell Analyses Purposes 
of Department for Extension Vis- 
itors — Intended to Help Many 
Claasea of Students 

The purpose of the home study 
service of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college is to take the college to 
those who cannot come to it, Prof. 
George Gemmell, head of the serv- 
ice, said yesterday in a talk before 
visiting extension people. Persons in 
Kansas and elsewhere, who for many 
reasons cannot attend classes on the 
college campus or are past the time 
when this would be advisable for 
them, can use the facilities of the col- 
lege to great advantage and the home 
study service is a part of the exten- 
sion division of the college designed 
to fill this need. 

EXPERIENCE PLUS SCIENCE 

"Once it was thought that educa- 
tional problems could be solved only 
in the classroom, where subject mat- 
ter was chosen from a textbook," 
the home study department head ex- 
plained. "Today it is realized that 
the home, the farm, and the shops 
are calling continually for the solu- 
tion of problems upon which the fu- 
ture of the state depends. A barren 
soil, an unprofitable herd, an unsani- 
tary home, and kitchen wastes are 
but petty examples of the innumer- 
able difficulties to be overcome. Years 
of experience and observation have 
enabled many to solve their problems 
with some degree of success, but the 
lack of scientific knowledge is re- 
sponsible for many individuals ex- 
perimenting extravagantly and often 
uselessly. A combination of experi- 
ence and training in scientific meth- 
ods is best. 

"One way of meeting these situa- 
tions is through correspondence 
courses. They are no longer an ex- 
periment, but are a demonstrated 
success. With them odd hours of 
spare time may be made to count. 
The gross time required to complete 
correspondence courses is practically 
the same as would be necessary for 
the same courses in resident instruc- 
tion. Taken where they may be ap- 
plied to a practical situation, they 
may be even better. Correspondence 
courses may be started at any time. 
They wait when one is busy. They 
are Instantly ready when one has 
time. In fact, they are 'made to 
order' for the busy person. 

INSTRUCTORS ARE SPECIALISTS 

"The department of home study 
service of the division of college ex- 
tension was organized to form a close 
connecting link between the work of 
the resident students and those who 
are doing outside work. The in- 
structors employed in this depart- 
ment are selected not only because of 
their technical preparation but be- 
cause they have made careful study 
of the methods of correspondence 
teaching. They devote their entire 
time to this work and can thus give 
their students the advantage of the 
help of a specialist, both in subject 
matter and in method of teaching. 

"This plan of organization gives 
every person who takes advantage of 
the home study service a personal 
representative at the college to fur- 
nish him technical information in a 
form which can be most readily un- 
derstood. Since the adoption of this 
plan of organization, it has proved 
its efficacy in the increased num- 
ber of students who have completed 
their courses in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

"The experience of the many who 
have successfully and profitably com- 
pleted courses has proven that there 
is a demand for the kind of work 
given by the department of home 
study service. The sole purpose for 
which this department exists is that 
of rendering a service to the people." 



Bruce with V. 8. D. A. 

W. G. Bruce, '20, is assistant en- 
tomologist with the United States de- 
partment of agriculture and is now 
at work on a survey of insects affect- 
ing livestock in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota. After January 1 he will be 
in charge of the government research 
laboratory in Fargo, N. D. He vis- 
ited friends and relatives in Kansas 
while on a business trip to Dallas, 
Tex. 
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McMILLEN SEES HOPE 
IN CORPORATION FARM 



BELIEVES IT CAN AND WILL BE 
8UCCESSFULL 



It Won't Replace Small Efficient Spe- 
cially — Farm and Flre«lde Editor 
Think* McNary-Haugen Legln- 
lntlon Will Not Work 

Agricultural legislation such as 
that advocated by proponents of the 
McNary-Haugen bill not only would 
fail utterly and disastrously if put 
Into actual practice but it would seri- 
ously damage the interests of agri- 
culture and would be resented furi- 
ously by farmers themselves. That 
statement and analysis of the farm 
situation was made before Kansas 
newspaper men at the college last 
week by Wheeler McMillen, associate 
editor of Farm and Fireside. 

Though heartily in sympathy with 
the proposal of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, McMillen declared he was con- 
vinced it would never work if put 
into operation. 

CHANGES DEMAND ADJUSTMENT 

Another measure for government 
aid, the export debenture plan, drawn 
up by Prof. Charles L. Stewart of 
Illinois, was cited by McMillen as 
one that probably would not work in 
practice. The debenture plan would 
beyond question actually and effec- 
tively operate to increase farm prices, 
McMillen declared, but it would with 
equal certainty aggravate the present 
farm problem of heavy production. 

"Changes in agricultural condi- 
tions that have been wrought within 
recent years demand tremendous ad- 
justments," McMillen declared, after 
further discussion of current farm 
problems. "The farmer with a quar- 
ter section cannot afford the great 
array of powerful machinery that 
will be necessary for those who are 
to compete in the agricultural pro- 
duction in years to come. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the single worker 
is so greatly expanded that much 
larger units of land will be neces- 
sary. The small scale farmer will 
have increasinging difficulty unless 
he adjusts himself by enlarging his 
area, or unless he becomes a spe- 
cialist. 

"Changing conditions open the 
way for a new type of organization 
in agriculture which 1 venture to 
assert we shall see developed with 
increasing frequency and success. It 
has become difficult for a young man 
starting out as a farmer to acquire 
sufficient capital to own and equip 
enough land for economical opera- 
tion. I anticipate that this problem 
will be met in many parts of America 
by the organization of farming cor- 
porations which will supply the capi- 
tal and take a large share of the 
pecuniary risks. 

THINKS PLAN WILL, WORK 

"When I first ventured this pre- 
diction a few months ago it stirred 
up a gale of opposition and denuncia- 
tion. The opinion was advanced that 
the biological and meteorological 
hazards of agriculture are too great 
for corporate organization to succeed. 
One distinguished economist who 
maintained this viewpoint asserted 
that there are but two types of cor- 
poration farms — those that have 
failed, and those that are going to 
fail. 

"The majority viewpoint of those 
in opposition was that the corpora- 
tion in agriculture would sound the 
death knell of what we have long 
regarded the finest type of American 
citizenship, typified by the independ- 
ent farmer raising a fine family on 
his own land. 

"I maintain that both these views 
are erroneous. I have in my files a 
long list of incorporated farm en- 
terprises with years of profitable op- 
eration behind them and every in- 
dication of continued success. To 
those who fear for the future of our 
citizenship, may I point out that the 
rise of the corporation in industry, 
bringing together aggregations of 
capital, has provided means to make 
this country the greatest land of eco- 



nomic opportunity the world has ever 
seen. It may be questioned, certain- 
ly, that the eight hour wage worker 
employed in a modern shoe factory 
is any worse citizen than the old 
fashioned cobbler who toiled from 
dawn to dark to eke out a bare exist- 
ence in his independent shop. 

CORPORATIONS HAVE CAPITAL 

"Corporations in agriculture, by 
supplying capital, the land and the 
equipment, will afford a new and 
brighter opportunity for the compe- 
tent young man who is interested in 
farming but who now turns to some- 
thing else because he lacks the capi- 
tal to go into farming on a scale that 
would provide him with an adequate 
standard of living. The industrial- 
ization of agriculture will provide the 
means for keeping in the industry 
many of the fine young men and 
young women we have been losing 
to other activities. More than that, 
it will provide economic security for 
many who now, because of lack of 
managerial ability, obtain from farm- 
ing but a precarious living. 

"Not everywhere will agriculture 
be forced to adopt the corporate 
form of organization. We shall al- 
ways have room for the high type 
of efficient small farm specialist. No 
monoply can be created as long as it 
remains possible for a man to buy 
or borrow the use of a few acres of 
land on which to live and produce. 

"The capable farmer, who uses his 
brains and takes advantage of the 
cost cutting opportunities before him, 
has the opportunity of making prof- 
its, and of fitting himself into the 
new agricultural era in such fashion 
that we shall regard the farmer of 
the future as the same ideal Ameri- 
can citizen that we have been proud 
to praise in the past." 

ENTERTAINMENT PLANNED 

FOR FIRST PARENTS' DAY 



EROSION IS DRAIN ON 
FARM SOIL RESOURCES 



CAl SES 31 TIMES THE LOSS OF 
GROWING CROPS 



Military Review. Hockey Game, and 
Banquet on Program 

Extensive plans are in the making 
for the first annual Parents' day, No- 
vember 10, at which the principal 
entertainment feature will be the 
Kansas Aggie-Missouri game. 

A military review and the finals 
of the W. A. A. hockey tournament 
will be held in the morning. In the 
afternoon parents will see the foot- 
ball game, and in the evening attend 
a banquet. Prizes are offered for 
the organization with the largest 
percentage of parents present, to the 
parents with the largest number of 
children enrolled at K. S. A. C, and 
to the grandparents with the great- 
est number of grandchildren en- 
rolled. 



i:. S. D. A. Specialist Dl«cu**e* Type* 
of Surface Wa*hlng and Methods 
of Control — Gra** and Ter- 
racing; Arc Helpful 

Types of soil erosion and methods 
of checking them were discussed by 
Hugh H. Bennett of the soils bureau 
of the United States department of 
agriculture in an illustrated lecture 
before members of the Science club 
at the college Monday night. 

"We would rise in arms at the in- 
trusion of a foreign army on millions 
of acres of our civilized soil, yet 
would allow nature to destroy it 
completely. That is inexcusable," 
said Mr. Bennett. 

GREATEST WASTE BY EROSION 

"Twenty-one times as much plant 
food is carried off from an ordinary 
tilled acre by running water as is 
hauled off in harvested crops. The 
greater part of this is due to sheet 
soil erosion or that which is due to 
rainfall and runs off in sediment. 
The rest is caused by the continual 
wearing cf the water in low places 
w'lich eventually makes deep gul- 
lies." 

That gullies deepen and widen 
swiftly was shown by Mr. Bennett in 
his story of a ditch in Utah which 
could be stepped across nine years 
ago,' but which last year because of 
soil erosion necessitated the replace- 
ment of a suspension bridge built 50 
feet high over this same ditch be- 
cause the cement approaches were 
becoming weakened through the 
wearing away of the soil about them. 

CHEAPER THAN FERTILIZERS 

A few special soil investigators are 
beginning to forcehome among farm- 
ers the necessity of preserving the 
surface soil they have, rather than 
later attempting to replace it with 
expensive fertilizers. In 1919 a total 
of 326 million dollars was spent tor 
fertilizers. 

In western Texas where rainfall 
is at a premium, in North Carolina, 
and in Missouri extensive investiga- 
tions have proved the advisability of 
using such methods as growing sod 
"rops and terracing to prevent the 
further erosion cf soils. 

CONSERVES RAINFALLS, TOO 
Soil erosion has been caused prin- 
cipally by sheer carelessness of farm- 
ers, according to Mr. Bennett, and by 
pasturing too closely and heavily, by 
cultivating hillsides and by clearing 
woodlands that should never have 
been cultivated. 

It is claimed by experts, and re- 



cent Investigations seem to bear them 
out, that not only can floods be con- 
trolled through the control of ero- 
sion but rainfall in the more arid 
sections can be conserved through 
the preservation of the moisture in 
the subsoil when protected by the 
surface soil. An inch of surface soil 
is worth a foot of subsoil, the U. S. 
D. A. specialist declared, basing his 
assertion on the fact that the subsoil 
when exposed erodes much more rap- 
idly than does the surface soil. 

Research work done on lands first 
in Texas and later in North Carolina 
and Missouri fully confirms the con- 
clusion that on lands of even a mod- 
erate slope under typical climatic 
conditions of the south, the south- 
west and at least a large part of the 
corn belt area more than an inch of 
surface soil is slipping away every 
five years. 

"Experiments made in Missouri 
showed that grass planted on the soil 
held back 137 times as much soil as 
did bare ground," the soil specialist 
said. "In North Carolina the soil 
held back by grass was 415 times 
greater than that on bare ground." 



Two K. S. A. C. Hens in 300 Egg Class 
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This illustration shows the daily 
laying schedule maintained for a 
year by Queen Kanegga, white leg- 
horn hen bred and owned by the 
Kansas State Agricultural college. 
The hen recently made the first 300 
egg record by a K. S. A. C. produced 
bird. In the 365 day period repre- 
sented on the calendar Queen Kan- 
egga laid 305 eggs. Her best year's 
record, however, give her credit for 



GRAND TOTdL 305 



having laid 308 eggs. By ignoring 
her first egg and beginning the 365 
day period with her second egg and 
continuing a week beyond the last 
date of laying shown here, the 308 
mark was obtained. 

Within a week after Queen Kan- 
egga had set her high mark another 
college white leghorn, Lady Kanagrl- 
col, completed ner year's record of 
304 eggs. 



OKLAHOMA NEXT FOE 
OK WILDCAT GRIDMEN 



AGGIES GET NO ADDITIONAL IN- 
JURIES IN K. V. GAME 



McMillin'* Team, Undefeated by Okla- 
homa Since 1020, Hopes to Continue 
Record— Norman Team Ha* 
"Dope" Edge 



FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 1928 

Sept. 29— Bethany, 7; Aggies, 32. 
Oct. 6 — Okla. A. & M., 6; Aggies, 

13. 
Oct. 13 — Hays Teachers, 7; Aggies, 

22. 
Oct. 20 — Kansas U., 7; Aggies, 0. 
Oct. 27 — Oklahoma I . nt Norman 
Nov. 10 — Missouri U. at Manhattan 
Nov. 17 — Iowa State at Ames 
Nov. 29 — Nebraska at Lincoln 



LINDQUIST ANNOUNCES 

MEN'S GLEE CLUB LIST 



Forty-one Student* Named by Miulc 

Department Head After Laiit 

Week'M Tryout* 

Results of tryouts held last week 
for the men's glee club were an- 
nounced today by William Lindquist, 
head of the music department. The 
members of the club are: 

First tenors — Lloyd S. Brock, 
Brewster; Robert W. Dudley, Man- 
hattan; Hugh Jones, Horton; Chas. 
F. Monteith, Hoxie; F. Gerald Pow- 
ell, Frankfort; Pierce Powers, Junc- 
tion City; Chas. E. Reeder, Troy; 
Edward J. Ruisinger, Kansas City; 
V. C. Strobel, Pratt; and Roy L. Up- 
ton, St. Francis. 

Second tenors — G. M. Allen, Man- 
hattan; Kenneth D. Benne, Washing- 
ton; Howard A. Coleman, Denison; 
Wm. H. Guthrie, Cedar Vale; Dwight 
L. Heath, Lamar; Joseph G. Hilyard, 
Severy; G. Raymond Kent, Wake- 
field; W. H. Kirkpatrick, Webster; 
Willard V. Redding, Coffeyville; Earl 
H. Regnier, Mouudridge; and Robert 
Russell, Manhattan. 

First bass — A. M. Breneman, Par- 
sons; Floyd H. Clark, Florence; 
Tommy M. Ginter, Manhattan; Rus- 
sell E. James, Wetmore; J. Jay Jew- 
ett, Harvey; Clair Jordan, Jewell; 

E. H. Kroeker, Hutchinson; Chas. W. 
Meagher, Severy; Robert R. Rhodes, 
Council Grove; Glenn E. Torburen, 
Cleburne. 

Second bass — Wm. J. Braun, Coun- 
cil Grove; Clarence B. Gibson, Doug- 
lass; It. K. Hoefener, Leavenworth; 
Elston L. Johnson, Randolph; Fred 

F. Lampton, Cherokee; Sumner V. 
Lyons, Lucas; John W. Myser, Amer- 
icus; K. L. Noland, Cedar Vale; Ray- 
mond L, Peters, Leavenworth; and 
Homer Yoder, Manhattan. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS TEAM 

WINS A FOURTH PLACE 



Animals Trio RateH Eleventh In Com- 
petition With Judge* from 
20 Other State* 

In competition with 15 other dairy 
products teams a trio of Kansas State 
Agricultural college boys placed 
fourth at the National Dairy show at 
Memphis, Tenn., recently. The Kan- 
sas team was second on judging 
cheese, sixth on milk, and seventh 
on butter. 

T. W. Kirton was the second high- 
est individual on scoring cheese. T. 
R. Freeman and Ray Mannen were 
the other members of the trio, and 
Prof. W. H. Martin is the coach. 

Another K. S. A. C. team in com- 
petition with teams from 27 states 
placed eleventh in judging dairy ani- 
mals. Members of the dairy team 
were Fred Shultis, Fred True and M. 
G. Mundhenke. Prof H. W. Cave is 
coach. 



With the K. U. game gone, and all 
but the lessens learned forgotten, the 
Kansas Aggie football team is work- 
ing hard this week in preparation for 
its second Big Six foe of the season, 
the Sooners of Oklahoma. 

The McMillin team came through 
the Kansas game with no addition 
to the injury list, save minor hurts 
sustained by Alex Nigro, sophomore 
halfback. Nigro probably will be 
able to play against Oklahoma, and 
Micky Evans, who was in bad shape 
before the Jayhawk affair, escaped 
unhurt and will be back at top speed 
again for the Sooners. 

Never since Oklahoma entered the 
old Missouri Valley conference in 
1920 have the Sooners won from the 
Kansas Aggies. Three times in 
eight years of conference clashes 
there were ties and five times the 
Wildcats won. 

This year Oklahoma has a victory 
over the strong Creighton team to 
its credit and lost to Indiana, of the 
Big Ten, by only three points. The 
Sooners are a team to be feared and 



Bo McMillin 




Though Coach Bo McMllIln's team 
lost its first big same, with Kansas 
university, McMillin himself has scored 
a victory at the college, In that he has 
instilled a school spirit and a team 
spirit of the highcHt type. With that 
as a start, the other victories will 
come, Mt-Mlllin believes. 



McMillin is doing everything in his 
power to get his Aggies in shape to 
continue their all victorious record 
against the Normanites. The team 
last Saturday showed lack of experi- 
ence in conference competition con- 
spiciously, but the stage fright should 
be all over with now. 

Two weeks after the Oklahoma af- 
fair, the Aggies and Missouri renew 
hostilities on Ahearn field after a 
lapse of three years. The day is 
designated as "Parents' Day" and 
the usual fierce Tiger-Wildcat fight 
is promised. 



Now and then in our humdrum, 
everyday lives it is well to indulge 
in a bit of sentiment. 
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THROUGH \\ (M.I) CHAD'S BYES 

Perhaps the homecoming grade 

didn't come back to see the old col- 
lege as it is today so much as they 
came to keep tryst with the past that 
was "our day"- — to have poignant 
memories revived by the things that 
haven't changed. The ivy is red again 
on Anderson. The students hurry- 
ing through the long hall seem to 
be the old friends, not strangers, ex- 
cept that they look so young. "We 
were older!") There is secret re- 
lief to find a department or two still 
in its old cramped quarters. Oh, of 
course they're boosting for the new 
buildings, but there was intimacy in 
a bit of niakeshifting together. And 
it's the familiar places and faces that 
make the college still "our college" 
to them. 

It's the sense of possession, and of 
personal identity with the composite 
of tangibles and intangibles which 
we call "K. S. A. C." that makes 
school spirit, that leads us to say 
"alma mater." Small wonder that 
the emotional transition from under- 
graduate patriotism to alumni spirit 
is a difficult one to make. It hurts 
to relinquish so much of the joy of 
possession to the strangers, and to 
feel that for them our personalities 
are vague, if not altogether lost, in 
the haze that is college history. Some 
alumni never make the adjustment. 
They are the disillusioned who "never 
want to go back again" after the 
first time. And the few grouches 
who. irritated by the cycles time 
causes, take their grudge out in crit- 
icism Of the changes and the younger 
generation which seems to have made 
them. 

Perhaps those who become our 
"loyal alumni" find their satisfaction 
in the ghosts that walk again at 
Homecoming, 

SPEAKING OF TIIIO WBATHBB 

One hesitates to mention the 
weather — please read on — it is so 
generally considered to reveal lack 
of conversational adroitness. And 
writing about the weather has been 
made as taboo as talking about it 
by the amateurish sentimentality 
that (lows through the press each 
sprj g and autumn. But really one 
sin ; iy must say something about 
this glorious Kansas fall, even at the 
risk of rain or snow between now and 
press time! Ignoring the weather 
becomes rather a silly pose these 
days. Bui we shall be conventional 
enough to stop with a mere casual 
mention. 

HOW THEY WIN VOTES 

One of the Inherent and ineradic- 
able trails of the American voters 
is that they infinitely prefer to vote 
against something or somebody than 
for them. Prom this basic fact 
spring many of the ground rules of 
politics by which voles are swung 
and success achieved. It is very much 
more effective to give I lie voters rea- 
sons for voting against the opposing 
candidate than to supply them with 
reasons for voting for one's self. 

As a political asset the ability to 
dramatize your issue or yourself is 
hard to beat. It is worth any 
amount of argument, statistics, facts. 
II yiiu have the dramatic touch, the 
ability to give a show, you can on 
Occasions really get home to the peo- 
ple with a constructive issue, really 



make them grasp a governmental 
problem, really become concerned 
over a public question. 

It is the contention of an aged but 
unusually astute politician now in 
l he United States Senate — a veteran 
of many campaigns and in his time 
,i candidate for many offices — that 
what the people want is "hokum." 
"(Jive them hokum," he says, "and 
you've got 'em." Hard-boiled as is 
this philosophy its soundness is be- 
T"id dispute. Hokum is what they 
it and, other things being equal, 
. e candidate who knows how to feed 
it to them will win every time over 
f he candidate who does not. In some 
-:ections it is called "bunk," in some 
"bull," in some "banana oil," but 
"hokum" is the generally accepted 
political phrase, and the most com- 
prehensive. 

It has, I hope, been made clear 
that two things essential to success 
in politics are organization support 
and adequate finances. But there is 
another which most politicians will 
agree is equally vital and some will 
maintain is the most indispensable 
of the three — publicity. Certainly it 
is true that a campaign without pub- 
licity is no campaign at all. — Prom 
"Political Behavior" by Frank Kent. 

THE ARTS OF A COMMERCIAL ERA 

The Ten Story Book, Number 538 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, an- 
nounces: "We will, in the future pay 
on acceptance for all sex stories, and 
said acceptance will be made within 
a week of receipt of manuscript, or 
same will be returned to author. 
Non-sex stories of which we are far 
less in need, will be paid for on pub- 
lication as in the past." There have 
been hack writers since Grub street 
was a cow path, but perhaps never 
such a variety of cynical prostitutes 
as find their way into the popular 
magazines of today. Meanwhile the 
income of the collar designer and 
the magazine cover mechanic results 
in country houses and private yachts, 
while the genuine artist, particularly 
if he be young and unknown, more 
often keeps to his attic. A young 
virtuoso attempting the entry into 
a concert tour of America has a 
strict and time honored path to 
tread which consists chiefly of brib- 
ing the several musical journals by 
means of a sufficient number of paid 
advertisements to command favor- 
able notices. In brief, art as a free 
expression of creative impulse is al- 
most intolerably hedged about with 
commercial consideration, with the 
result that effort which should nor- 
mally cater to one of the finest and 
most profound of human wants is 
crippled and broken and wasted. 
Save perhaps in literature, we have 
no modern art in the sense that the 
Creeks knew it, the medieval crafts- 
man, or the Renaissance. — From 
"The Tradegy of Waste," by Stuart 
Chase. 



TEACHERS: A CYNICAL VIEW 

The school teacher and editorial 
writer offer a proper pair and paral- 
lel. Both work in the sweat of a 
scholarly brow, which is perennially 
cooled by the chill breath of local 
and intramural politics. Both are 
buoyed by the hope that not all their 
shots are wasted, and hug to their 
bosom any evidence that their labors 
take effect. Both relish the hours 
and conditions of their profession — 
which are simply splendid — and both 
find much comfort in the civilized 
company of their kind. But neither 
normally escapes the faint halo of 
pathos which encompasses the de- 
voted head, and neither can find a 
perpetual anesthetic for the earking 
consciousness of ineffectuality. 

— Donald P. Hose in The Forum. 



IN OLDER DAYS 

from the Files of The I ndustrtatist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

P. D. Farrell was appointed by 
Governor Capper to membership in 

the Kansas council of defense. 

Alma G. Halbower, '14, enrolled 
in the bureau of dietetics to serve as 
a dietitian for overseas service. 

Prof S. C. Salmon represented the 
college at a hearing on standards for 
grading oats which was conducted by 
the federal bureau of markets at 
Kansas City. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 
Edward J. Davidson, a photogra- 
pher of Kansas City, took a pano- 
ramic view of the college campus, the 



picture to be used as a frontispiece 
in the college yearbook and cata- 
logue. 

The faculty, numbering nearly 100, 
had a group picture taken on the 
campus in front of Anderson hall. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief of the bu- 
reau of chemistry of the United 
States department of agriculture, ap- 
pointed Dean Willard a member of 



Science, brought a mineralogical col- 
lection from Montana for the college 
museum. 

The sixth biennial report of the 
state treasurer was received. It rep- 
resented 75 solid pages of solid fig- 
ures that proved a solid foundation 
for the finances of the state. 

Mrs. Fairchild, Mrs. Kedzie, Mrs. 
Lantz, and Miss Fairchild represent- 



Editors Today Represent Their Times 

The Topeka Daily Capita/ 

At the dinner at Manhattan Thursday evening the 
tribute paid to Kansas newspapers as a body were de- 
served. We do not consider President Farrell's state- 
ment that Kansas newspapers on the whole rank above 
those of most states was merely applesauce for the as- 
sembled editors. In many years of observing Kansas 
newspapers the present writer can say that there is no 
class of work in this state that has developed and im- 
proved in a more notable way than the making of news- 
papers. The time has long passed when the country 
papers of this state consisted of a smattering of local 
"items," an editorial page devoted largely to wrangling 
with the opposition sheet, an appetite for the county 
printing, and patent insides. They have developed into 
organs of their communities in the fullest sense, home 
print throughout, edited at home, independent of out- 
side influence, reflecting the life of the state locally, not 
concerned about patronage or county printing or chiefly 
about politics, but concerned in making a newspaper, 
and with an understanding of what a newspaper is that 
did not exist a full generation ago. 

Not many years ago a leading editor in Kansas took 
the Kansas editors to a trimming in a public speech in 
Topeka, comparing present-day editors to their great dis- 
advantage with the old-time editors who made the welkin 
ring. But welkin-ringing is no longer the predominating 
objective of Kansas editors. The old-time editors cited 
by the orator in this case — and he is an orator as well 
as an editor — ably satisfied the requirements of their 
profession in their time, but the times are not what they 
were. It was an era of beginnings, but also of a closed 
epoch. When Kansas saw the slavery issue actually 
settled which had divided and threatened to disrupt the 
nation for 50 years, it was not unnatural to regard all 
major problems as solved, or if not, that this country had 
only to turn its hand to them to solve them. It was a 
period of enormously exaggerated cocksureness, com- 
placency and optimism. Correspondingly the bias of the 
time tended towards complete certainty on all questions. 
All opinions were apt to be settled convictions. Every- 
thing seemed to be known that it was necessary to know, 
and consequently so far as the editors were concerned 
differences of opinion became violent and intolerant. It 
was a time also of "town rows" in which newspapers 
were engaged mainly in fighting each other and town 
factions were rampant. It was a time of town rivalries 
in growth and expansion and the temper of local news- 
papers was often sharp and bitter. Abuse of one town 
by the newspapers of other towns was a common note. 

Different times, different manners. Kansas newspa- 
pers today in their mutual exchanges have come down 
from scurrilous epithets to good humored wisecracks. 
The spirit is friendly and sympathetic. But this is only 
one aspect of the altered order. Along with this change 
of spirit and largely accounting for it is the fact of a 
new world in which uncertainties replace certainties. 
Diversity and complexity have succeeded the optimism of 
assurance on religious, political, social, industrial, eco- 
nomic questions. It is no time for dogmatism and the 
closed mind. The old-time editor, however effective for 
another age, would not fit well or would necessarily re- 
adjust himself in an age of widening knowledge and the 
sense that with all the advancement made there is vastly 
more to be learned than is dreamt of in his positivism. 
Naturally greater tolerance and good humor marks the 
present-day editors. With no disparagement whatever 
of the old-time editors, who belonged to their time, the 
editors of today and the Kansas newspapers represent 
their times, and in a fashion that is far from warranting 
hasty generalization putting them in their place as un- 
worthy followers of the giants of a former era. 



the sub-committee of section seven, 
agricultural chemistry. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 
A college social was given at Pro- 
fessor Cottrell's home on the campus, 
at which there was a good attend- 
ance. 

An article in the Hutchinson Bee 
stated, "The state agricultural col- 
lege is all right, and we hope to see 
more of our Reno county boys taking 
advantage of the opportunity of get- 
ting a thorough education free of 
cost." 

FORTY YEARS AGO 
J. R. Meed of Wichita, who was 
president of the Kansas Academy of 



ed the college ladies in the visit of 
the Home Economics club to the 
Ladies' Literary league of Abilene. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 
Professor Piatt went to Wamego to 
attend a musical convention. 

Special courses for women consist- 
ed of lectures on farm economy, gar- 
dening, household chemistry, and 
special hygiene. 

There was a cold northwest wind 
which was followed by a snowstorm, 
but Professor Failyer predicted a 
rising barometer soon. 

Marriage and hanging go by des- 
tiny; matches are made in heaven. 
— Robert Burton. 



PIED BEAUTY 

Gerald Manley Hopkins 

Glory be to God for dappled things — 
For skies as couple-oclored as a 
brindled cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon 
I rout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches' 
wings; 
Landscapes plotted and pieced — fold, 
fallow, and plough; 
And all trades, their gear and 
tackle and trim. 
All things counter, original, spare, 
strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who 
knows why?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adaz- 
zle, dim; 
He fathers-fortb whose beauty is past 
change; 

Praise Him. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 
ELECTION RELIEF 
The election is upon us. 

Whether we like it or not, we 
must hie ourselves to the polls and 
choose a president from among those 
who choose to run. 

And it seems to be the prevailing 
notion that all citizens, male and fe- 
male, who have had twenty-one brief 
years of knocking about on this ter- 
restrial spheroid should vote, whether 
they feel like it or not. Worse than 
that, there are those who insist that 
we should all exercise our voting 
privilege even if we have not the 
slightest idea what it's all about. 

About both of these notions we 
have considerable doubt. 

We suspect that things would go 
a lot better if only those citizens 
who know what they are doing and 
how are allowed within the so-called 
sacred precincts of the polls. 

We are just about to come out 
in favcr of an intelligence test for 
voters and the restriction of suffrage 
to the upper quartile, or whatever 
it is that a professor of education 
calls the one fourth part of anything. 

Of course, the kind of question 
that is asked in an intelligence quiz 
is not supposed to make much differ- 
ence, but in this test we'd change 
that and make all questions both 
pertinent and impertinent. 

Here are some examples: 

1. What is meant by representa- 
tive democracy? 

2. How does it differ from mis- 
representative democracy? 

3. How many kinds of government 
have you lived under and which do 
you prefer? 

4. What is politics? How do you 
play it? Why don't you work it? 
What is its relation to government 
and statecraft? 

5. Do you believe in the principles 
for which your party stands? What 
are they? Then how do you know — 
oh, well — ? 

fi. What is the difference between 
a principle and an issue? Who de- 
termines what the issues are going 
to be? How does who do it? 

7. Explain fully the difference in 
conduct between a man who is run- 
ning for office and one who is in 
office? 

8. What is a promise? 

9. What is a political promise? 

10. Do you believe that legisla- 
tion can bring you prosperity, relief, 
happiness, high wages, low cost of 
living, domestic felicity, freedom 
from bunions? 

11. Have you read the constitu- 
tion of the United States? Do you 
think it needs more or less amend- 
ing? How much? 

12. What do George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and others have to 
do with the present contest between 
Herbert Hoover and Alfred Smith? 

13. Whom are you going to vote 
for? 

This test ought to be good. It 
would discourage the nitwits and the 
morons, and No. 13 would do away 
with the election. 



AMONG THE 
ALUMNI 
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division of agricultural economics, 
United States department of agri- 
culture. 

A. L. Clapp, '14, has resigned from 
his position as county agent leader 
to accept the position left vacant by 
the resignation of H. R. Summer, '16. 
Mr. Clapp will be extension agrono- 
mist and will have charge of the 
wheat train. 

Mary F. Reed, '28, writes from De- 
troit, Mich., that she is enjoying her 
wcrk in the Merrill-Palmer school 
and has seen several Aggies there. 
Mary Katherine Russell, '24, Vesta 
West, '27, and Dorothy Stahl. '27 are 
with the Visiting Housekeeper's as- 
sociation in Detroit. 

W. P. Lawry, '00, of Smooth Rock 
Falls, Ontario, Can., is by profession 
an engineer but during the past sum- 
mer he proved that he knew some- 
thing of vegetable gardening by win- 
ning first place with his vegetable 
collection displayed at a horticultur- 
al exhibit in Smooth Rock Falls. Mr. 
Lawry recently moved from South 
Porcupine, Ontario. 
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Robert M. Piatt, '10, is running a 
ranch at Hoopup, Col. 

Joseph P. Scott, '28, is located at 
460 Adams street, Denver, Col. 

David A. Yerkes, '26, is located 
at 1510 K street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Mildred Kaucher, '21, is located at 
3133 Penn street, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Cora (Tempero) Fickle, '14, is liv- 
ing at 1309 Claremont, Pueblo, Col. 

Arnold J. England, "22, is teach- 
ing vocational agriculture at Colum- 
bus. 

Jessie Allen, '08, asks that her 
Industrialist be sent to Roanoke, 
Tex. 

Esther Sorensen, '27, asks that her 
Industrialist be sent to Shamrock, 
Tex. 

Elsie (Hell wig) Moore, '15, has 
moved from Montrose, Col., to San 
Jose, Cal. 

George Y. Blair, '19, is connected 
'with the citrus experiment station 
at Riverside, Cal. 

William K. Lockhart, '24, is now 
located at 1448 Marlboro street, 
Winkinsburg, Pa. 

Edith A. Carnahan, '28, has 
changed her address from Garrison 
to route 8, Manhattan. 

C. A. Wallerstedt, '17, of Bloom- 
field, N. J., has moved to 3108 Mor- 
row avenue, Waco, Tex. 

Gladys E. Hoffman, '18, is teach- 
ing in the Fairmount Junior high 
school, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clifford H. Strom, '27, has changed 
his address from Abilene to 3 25 
Leavenworth, Manhattan. 

Mabelle (Sperry) Ehlers, '06, has 
left Chicago to locate at 1280 Ray- 
mond avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lillie Brandly, '27, has accepted 
the position as bookkeeper in the 
office of the Manhattan Mercury. 

Freda A. Schroeder, '2S, has taken 
a position in the dietary department 
of Herman Kiefer hospital in De- 
troit, Mich. 

Eheyl Christensen, former Y. W. 
C. A. secretary at K. S. A. C, is at- 
tending the University of Wyoming 
at Laramie. 

I,. W. Baily, '28, is a student en- 
gineer with the General Electric com- 
pany. His address is 206 Campbell, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Estel'le (fiarnum) Shelley, '20, 
asks that her INDUSTRIALIST be ad- 
dressed to 1211 South Bronson, Apt. 
103, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bertha (Davis) French, '11, and 
Mr. French have moved from Staten 
Island, N. Y., to 416 Highland av- 
enue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Herschel Morris, '27, has been 
transferred from Topeka to Wichita. 
Morris is traffic assistant for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone com- 
pany. 

L. W. Lawton, '07, makes the 
growing of ornamental plants adapt- 
ed to the middle west a specialty. He 
is manager of the Prairie Gardens 
company at McPherson. 

Floyd E. Israel, '2S, is taking grad- 
uate work at the North Carolina 
State college. He has asked that 
his Industrialist be sent to box 
?i' 5412, College Station, Raleigh. 

C. L. Erickson. '27, and Olive 
(Manning) Erickson, '27, are living 
at 1311 Merriam avenue, Bronx, New 
York City. Mr. Erickson is a chem- 
ist at the Boll Telephone labora- 
tories. 

George C. Wheeler, '95, editor of 
Western Farm Life, is listed in the 
1928-29 edition of Who's Who in 
America. Mr. Wheeler is distin- 
guished for his work in agricultural 
journalism. 

W. J. Welker, '24, is on vacation 
from his rami implement business in 
Claresholm, Alberta, Can. He at- 
tended homecoming activities and is 
spending some time ;>t his former 
home in Cot'l'eyville. 

John C. Noble, '28, has asked that 
his address be changed from the 
Navy Yards, Washington, D. C, to 
1124 S. E. T street, Washington, D. 
C. Mr. Noble is an engineer with 
the navy department. 

Eric Englund, former professor of 

™ agricultural economics at K. S. A. 

('.. has been appointed to have charge 



MARRIAGES 



FRF.NCH— WITHE Y 

The marriage of Mattie French, f. 
s., of Lewis to Walter Withey, f. s., 
of Home took place In Manhattan 
September 27. 

TWIBELL — PAVIS 

The marriage of Mabel Twibell of 
Blue Rapids to Marion Davis, f. s., 
took place at Riley August 10. Mr. 
and Mrs. Davis are at home in Man- 
hattan. 

WII.LITS— PALMQUIST 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Willits an- 
nounce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Dorothy Jean, '26, to Norman E. 
Palmquist, f. s., at their home in To- 
peka October 18. 

FKA II— LIVINGS 
The marriage of Golda Fear, f. s., 
of Manhattan to Harry L. Livings, 
took place at Walsenburg, Col., Au- 
gust 21. Mr. and Mrs. Livings are at 
home at La Veta, Col. 

JONES— TERRY 
The marriage of Hazel Ellen Jones, 
f. s., of Horton to J. W. Terry, Ne- 
braska university, took place In 
Olathe September 29. Mr. and Mrs. 
Terry are at home at 522 South First 
street, Atchison. 

OKAY— AYDELOTTE 
The marriage of Bernlce L. Gray 
of Holton to Oscar H. Aydelotte, '23, 
took place in Denver September 30. 
They are at home in Denver where 
Mr. Aydelotte is employed by the 
Public Service bureau. 

JOHNSON— WETTIG 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Johnson of 
Manhattan, announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Mamie B., '23, to 
Carl E. Wettig, '19. They were mar- 
ried in Leavenworth June 25. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wettig are at home at Val- 
ley Falls. 

STEVENSON— RAUT^OW 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Martha Stevenson, f. 
s., to Vernon Barlow, f. s., which 
took place last March 31. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barlow are making their home 
in Kansas City, Mo., where Mr. Bar- 
low holds a position with the Irvin 
Pitts manufacturing company. 

MOORE — SW ARK 

Mr. and Mrs. E. II. Moore of Law- 
rence announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Virginia, to Jack O. 
Swarm, f. s., of Caldwell, Idaho, at 
their home September 2. Mr. and 
Mrs. Swarm are at home in Okla- 
homa City, where Mr. Swarm is in 
business with the William Volker 
company. 

TOM.F.S— SMITH 

The marriage of Hughla Tolles, f. 
s., Houston, Tex., to Wendell Smith, 
Kansas university, took place in Kan- 
sas City August IS. Mrs. Smith is 
beauty editor of the Household maga- 
zine and Mr. Smith is an artist in 
the advertising department of the 
Capper publications. They are mak- 
ing their home at 1516 Van Buren, 
Topeka. 
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OUR OWN FOLKS 
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Record breaking crowds, good 
roads, and a perfect autumn day 
characterized the 192S homecoming 
at K. S. A. C. Only the small end 
of a football score marred the oc- 
casion. 

Five hundred alumni received 
football tickets in a special reserved 
section which was sold through the 
alumni office. Most of these tiekefs 
were mailed out in response to mail 
order requests several days before 
the game. 

Any graduate of the college who 
traveled a distance of 25 miles or 
more was given a complimentary 
ticket to the luncheon by the local 
association where he heard a series 
of talks by well-known alumni. Al- 
bert Dickens, '93, served as toast- 
master. At 2 o'clock the annual 
game between Kansas university and 
the Aggies was called. 

John Henry Hofman, '24, and Mrs. 
Hofman perhaps hold the record for 
coming the longest distance to attend 
the homecoming activities. Mr. Hof- 
man is stationed with the United 
States geological survey in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and took advantage of a five 
weeks' leave of absence to return to 
K. S. A. C. They traveled over 4,700 
miles in reaching Manhattan. 

Homecoming alumni were enter- 
tained in recreation center Friday 
night with a reception held by the 
members of the Riley County asso- 
ciation after imbibing a fighting spir- 
it from the big pep meeting and pa- 
rade held earlier in the evening. 
Local alumni held open house for 
all visitors Saturday morning and in- 
vited them to the luncheon in the 
college cafeteria at noon. 

Among other alumni who thought 
distance no barrier to attending an 
Aggie homecoming were Lois Fail- 
yer, '07, of Washington, D. C.J Lester 
H. Means, '23, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
F. C. Dickinson, '17, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Booker, former 
students of El Monte, Cal.; Mildred 
(Berry) Swingle, '19, Washington, 
D. C; Austin W. Stover, '24, Black- 
foot, Idaho; and John F. Davidson, 
'13, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 



Kenney Ford 




Meet the new alumni association 
secretary, Kenney Ford! 

Members of the committee which se- 
cured Mr. Ford as the association's 
Chief executive felt they were more 
than fortunate to 'obtain him. He has 
set an unusual mark in bis undergradu- 
ate (lays and since his graduation in 
1924. 

Ford becomes active at his new post 
November 1. 



to study the truth about physical and 
spiritual phenomena." 

With the funds raised for the aid 
of Nickoloff, the patient will be sent 
to the sanitarium at Norton. It has 
been impossible to send Nickolorf 
there at the expense of the state be- 
cause he is not a citizen of this 
country. 

MANY KANSAS COUNTY 

AGENTS ARE AGGIES 



Nickoloff Will Be Cared For 

Kiril Pop Nickoloff, '28, returned 
to the college this fall to continue his 
studies to more fully prepare himself 
for educational work in Bulgaria, his 
native country. It was learned, how- 
ever, shortly after school began that 
he had incurred tuberculosis. Nicko- 
loff has been dependent upon his 
own resources, and has a wife and an 
eight year old boy to support in Bul- 
garia. His plight came to the at- 
tention of various individuals on the 
college staff and in Manhattan, and 
the result is that a fund of 3800 will 
be raised to care for him and his 
wife and son. 

Considerable money has been do- 
nated by various individuals and a 
committee is working with the Cos- 
mopolitan club, which will put on its 
third annual "Cosmo-dittits" to help 
secure a benefit fund for Nickoloff. 
The "ditties" this year will be under 
the direction of Miss Osceola Hall 
Burr, and will be presented Novem- 
ber 16 in the college auditorium. 
Admission has been set at 50 cents, 
and a well organized campaign to 
sell tickets has begun to function. 

Mr. Nickoloff comes from Mace- 
donian parentage, his father having 
been a Greek orthodox priest, who 
was killed by the Turks in the Mace- 
donian uprising of 1903. He him- 
self was left in the forest, apparently 
to die but some American mission- 
aries took him to their orphanage at 
Monastir, later sending him to the 
American Agricultural Industrial 
school at Salonica, Greece. After the 
war, in which he served as a corporal 
and veterinarian, he was assistant 
manager of animal husbandry in 
charge of field work in a Bulgarian 
agricultural station, 1919-26. Final- 
ly, he saved sufficient funds to realize 
the dreams of his youth which he 
said was to come to America to bet- 
ter "the miserable perspective of the 
hard economic life in Bulgaria and 



They Attended Annual Extentdon Con- 
ference nt College Last Week 
— I.isl Totals 01 

Many graduates of the Kansas 
State Agricultural college are now 
doins county agent work in Kansas. 
Last week many of these graduates 
attended the extension conference at 
the college. Following is a list of 
those who registered for the confer- 
ence, together with the county in 
which they are working: 

Roy E. Gwin, '14, Allen; Joe M. 
Goodwin, '14. Atchison; Henry L. 
Lobenstein, '26, Atchison; R. E. Wil- 
liams, '07, Barton: T. F. Yost, '20, 
Bourbon; W. H. Atzenweiler, '26, 
Brown; Chas. E. Cassel, '10, Butler; 
C. F. Gladfelter, '24, Cottonwood 
Falls; R. T. Patterson. '24, Chero- 
kee; M. C. Kirkwood, '28, Cheyenne; 
R. R. MeFadden, '21, ClarkT"fr R- 
Jaccard, '14, Clay; E. A. Cleavinger, 
*25, Coffey; Fred J. Sykes, '26, Cold- 
water; E. H. Aicher, '10, Cowley; A. 

E. Jones, '16. Dickinson; Chas. E. 
Lyness, '12, Doniphan; A. E. Gilki- 
son, '14, Douglas; Geo. W. Sidwell, 
•15, Edwards; Orville R. Caldwell. 
'2S, Finney; Harry C. Baird, '14, 
Ford; Paul B. Gwin, '16, Geary; J. 
H. Collidge, '25, Gray; J. W. Farmer, 
'23, Greenwood; Vance Rucker, '28, 
Harper; Ray L. Graves, '12, Harvey; 
Geo. S. Atwood, '24, Hodgeman; H. 

F. Tagge, '14, Jackson; Duke Brown, 
'22, Jefferson; Ralph P. Ramsey, '16, 
Jewell; C. A. Jones, '24, Johnson; W. 
S. Speer, '25, Kingman; Walter C. 
Farner, '2 7, Labette; E. H. Leker, 
'27, Leavenworth; R. L. Stover, '24, 
Lincoln; W. J. Daly, '25, Linn; Carl 
L. Howard, '20, Lyon; M. L. Robin- 
son, '23, McPherson; J. 1). .Montague, 
'20, Marion; W. O'Connell, '16, Mar- 
shall; John H. Shirkey, '26, Meade; 
John T. Whetzel, '27, Miami; D. Z. 
McCormick, '21, Morris; Glenn M. 
Reed, '25, Nemaha; E. L. Mcintosh, 
'20, Osage; Robt. E. Curtis, '16, Ot- 
tawa; C II. Stinson, '21, Pawnee; 
F. L. Timmons, '28. Pratt; E. F. 
Carr, '27, Rawlins; C. M. Carlson, 
'27, Reno; W. H. von Trebra, '24, 
Rice; S. D. Capper, '21, Riley; D. E. 
Hull, '17, Saline; H. L. Hildwein, 
'14, Sedgwick; W. H. Robinson, '16, 
Shawnee; Neil L. Rucker, '13, Sher- 
man; A. B. Kimball, '89, Smith; U 
M. Knight, '23, Sumner; John V. 
Hepler, '15, Washington; C. E. 
Agnew. '21, Wilson; Richard L. von 
Trebra, '26, Wyandotte. 

.Marie Con-ell at Wisconsin 

Marie Correll, '25, received her 
master's degree from Wisconsin uni- 
versity last spring and is teaching in 
the economics department there this 
year. 
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! RECENT HAPPENINGS 1 
ON THE HILL 
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No classes were held Saturday on 
account of the K. U.-K. S. A. C. 
game. 

Literary societies held joint meet- 
ings last week end to welcome the 
old grads. 

The new Wareham hotel ball room 
was opened Saturday night with a 
Homecoming varsity. 

Mrs. J. H. Wiggan, president of 
the Kansas Federation of Women's 
clubs, spoke at the student forum last 
Wednesday. 

Women athletes started practice 
teaching in the city schools last week. 
The work is under the supervision of 
Miss Helen Saum. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers in 
Economics and Business was in ses- 
sion here Thursday and Friday. 

Traffic regulation at the K. S. A. 
C.-K. U. game was taken care of by 
100 members of the R. O. T. C, 
under the direction of the Manhattan 
police. 

The Manhattan theater season 
opened Friday night with the pro- 
duction of "Is Zat So," a racy re- 
countal of the lives of a prize fighter 
and manager. 

In the class elections the Theo- 
doric party won out over the Demo- 
eras in all classes except the senior, 
where five of the minority group 
were successful. 

K. S. A. C. recently received a 
large silver trophy cup, emblematic 
of the Missouri Valley rifle shooting 
championship, won last spring with 
a total score of 1,286 points. 

The stadium drive started last 
Thursday with a chapel program dur- 
ing which talks were given by M. F. 
"Mike" Ahearn, Rev. "Bill" Guer- 
rant, A. N. "Bo" McMillin, and Dr. 
H. H. King. 

Total membership of the Hoover 
and Curtis clubs in Kansas and Mis- 
souri is estimated at 6,500, and plans 
are being made for a rally day in 
Kansas City, which Senator William 
Borah is to address. 

Of the 68 attending the annual ex- 
tension conference held here last 
week, 61 are graduates of K. S. A. 
C. The first man to graduate from 
the college in this group was A. B. 
Kimball, county agent of Smith coun- 
ty, who graduated in 18S9. 

Those Good Old Days! 

Harry C. Rushmore, '79, writes 
that the 50 year ago items in The 
Industrialist are recalling "some of 
the atrocities of his young and cal- 
low life," especially the Alpha Beta- 
Webster joint session mentioned in 
last week's issue. 

Di/.niang a Research .Assistant 
Oscar K. Dlzmang, '26, lias been 
recently appointed research assist- 
ant at the University of Chicago in 
the school of commerce and adminis- 
tration. His address is Snell hall, 
Room 32, Chicago university. 



Pulvci- Has Big Job 

William A. Pulver, '12, has been 
made head veterinarian of the Cen- 
tral Shuey ranch of the Golden State 
Milk Products company at Brent- 
wood, Cal. This ranch carries 1,4 00 
head of dairy cattle. 

Yotmgnmii Tours Europe 

Lawrence Youngman, '27, writes 
from London that he is greatly en- 
joying his visit in Ireland and Eng- 
land. He expects to spend several 
weeks in Paris and other points on 
the continent. 



Carl Miller Quits Press 

Carl P. Miller, f. s., has given up 
his position as assistant financial edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times to be- 
come assistant to the manager of the 
Los Angeles stock exchange. 



HAPPY J A? HAWK BIRD 
RETURNS TO LAWRENCE 

K. U. VICTORIOUS IN HOMECOMING 
GAME BY 7 TO SCORE 



Crowd of 10,000 Sees Aggies Go Down 
Before Last Minute Attack 
— Break* Four-Year 
Record 

(By H. W. DAVIS) 

Once more the Jayhawk Bird is 
happy, and knows that every cloud 
has a silver lining and that all things 
turn out for the best if you are just 
patient and keep on trying. Once 
again the Jayhawk Bird has the 
privilege of looking upon a thwarted 
Wildcat, sore and bleeding and dusty 
and defeated. For the Jayhawk Bird 
turned in a 7-0 victory at the con- 
clusion of the annual melee on Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 20, 1928, 
and thereby brought a run of four 
defeats to an abrupt end. 

It was a great game and a great 
crowd and a great day. The sun 
shone brightly but not too brightly, 
the breeze was brisk but not too 
brisk, the customers were just nu- 
merous enough not to spill over at 
the ends of the stadium. As far as 
scientific, errorless, brainy football 
was concerned, the game was good 
but not too good — just about good 
enough to thrill 95 per cent of the 
16,000 eager onlookers as far as it 
is safe to thrill the genus homo and 
leave any hope of recovery. 

JAYHAWKS FAIL TWICE 

Three times the Kansas university 
warriors found themselves within 
scoring distance of the Aggie goal, 
each time as a result of a break or 
an Aggie error. Two times the crim- 
son found itself utterly stopped in 
its valiant effort to convert oppor- 
tunity into accomplishment. But the 
third time came, as third times will 
do; and two measly minutes before 
the timekeeper pulled the trigger for 
the final crack of the pistol, Art Law- 
rence, Jayhawk back, flipped a sizz- 
ling pass to Hauser, captain and end 
extraordinary, and transferred all 
gloom to the west side of the stadium 
and all joy to the east. 

The statistics which you will find 
farther on do not show that the Jay- 
hawker had any appreciable edge 
over the Wildcat; indeed, they seem 
to imply that the reverse is true. 
But as play after play was reeled off 
the Jayhawker seemed to have a 
slight advantage in strength and less 
tendency to be human and err. The 
two lines fought each other to per- 
fect standstill. With very few ex- 
ceptions, all gains worthy of consid- 
eration were made around the ends 
or high over the tops of lines. The 
Aggies looked to be considerably 
outweighed, but they made sturdi- 
ness count for what they lacked in 
beef. 

TEAMS TOO EAGER 

Both teams were too eager to win, 
perhaps. They spent a whole season 
of determination in one small after- 
noon. Such a thing makes for a 
scrap worth going a thousand miles 
to see, but it does not make for er- 
rorless football. Plays were spun 
off with a rapidity that heated up the 
air all over Ahearn field. The pencil 
pushers in the press box would have 
called time-out on a dozen occasions 
if they had had any standing with 
the officials. There were very, very 
few times when the cash customers 
could settle back and relax the hold 
on their spines. Sixteen thousand 
nervous wrecks stumbled out of the 
stadium at half-past four. It was 
that kind of game. 

Thanks for most of the thrills of 
the afternoon are due to Ash, Law- 
rence and Hauser of the Jayhawkers 
and to Nigro, Weller and Piatt of the 
Aggies. Thanks for the stopping of 
thrills are due to Shannon and 
Hauser of the Jayhawkers and to 
Pearson, Bauman and Lyon of the 
Aggies. 

For the Wildcats the defeat means 
that the 1928 football season has 
just begun — not that it is halfway 
over. The Aggies are light and in- 
experienced. Their four remaining 
games offer the fine opportunity of 
showing the world that such teams 
can work wonders. They have al- 
ready demonstrated that they have 
ability plus and that they are taking 
to the "Bo" McMillin brand of foot- 
ball like ducks to water. Every Ag- 
gie fan is advised to watch 'em, and 



watch 'em like a hawk — and we don't 
mean next year. 

Here is the story statistically told: 
Aggies-0 Position K. U.-7 

Towler L.E Hauser (c) 

Freeman L.T Schopflin 

Tackwell L.G Shannon 

Pearson (c) C Ramsey 

Bauman R.G L £ > , gan 

Lyon R.T ;„ ,V! en 

Daniels RE Mullins 

Piatt Q Paden 

Nigro L.H Lyman 

Meisslnger R.H Lawrence 

P. Swartz F.B Cox 

Substitutions: Kansas Aggies — Evans 
for Piatt, Weller for Swartz, Swartz 
for Weller, Bokenkroger for Daniels, 
Weller for Swartz, Piatt for Evans, 
Limes for Nigro, Anderson for Tack- 
well, Errington for Limes, Shay for 
Anderson. 

Kansas university — Payne for Cox, 
Cox for Payne, Ash for Lawrence, 
Uriggs for Shannon, Mullins for Mc- 
cormick, Lawrence for Ash, Sorem for 
Olsen, Shannon for Briggs, Smoot for 
Ramsey, Fisher for Paden, McCormick 
for Mullins, Ed Schmidt for Payne, Don 
Cooper for Lawrence, Fetty for Hauser. 

The summary: Scoring — Touchdowns, 
Kansas Aggies, none; Kansas univer- 
sity, Hauser. Point after touchdown, 
Schmidt. First downs earned — Aggies 
7 K U. 4. Total offensive plays — Ag- 
gies 52, K. U. 62. Yards gained in 
scrimmage, including forward passes 
— Aggies 194, K. U. 136. Yards lost in 
scrimmage— Aggies 18, K. U. 30. Aver- 
age net gain per play, yards — Aggies 
3.7, K. U. 2.2. Fumbles — By Aggies 4, 
by K. U. 1. Own fumbles recovered — 
Aggies 3, K. U. 1. Punts — Aggies, 11 
for an average of 35.2 yards; K. U., 12 
for an average of 31 yards. Average 
run back of punts, yards — Aggies 5, 
K. U. 1. Forward passes — Aggies com- 
pleted 4 out of 8 tried for a total of 38 
yards including run after pass; K. U. 
completed 8 out of 14 tried for a total 
of 83 yards. Passes Intercepted — By 
Aggies 2, by K. U. 3. Penalties — Ag- 
gies, 3 for 35 yards; K. U., 2 for 20 
yards. Kick-offs— Aggies, 1 for 45 
yards; Kansas, 2 for 52.5 yards. 

Officials — Referee, J. C. Orover, Wash- 
ington U. ; umpire, F. E. Denny, Brown 
IT.; field judge, Louis Touton, Wiscon- 
sin; head linesman, Dr. J. A. Reilly, 
Georgetown. 

Honor a Former Graduate 

Ula May Dow, '05, head of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition at 
Simmons college, Boston, has been 
honored by having the second prac- 
tice house at K. S. A. C. named for 
her. For the last few years Ellen 
Richards lodge has been maintained 
to give home economics students 
practical experience in home manage- 
ment but the demand became so 
great for the course that a second 
practice house was established this 
year. Ula Dow cottage is managed 
by Alice Englund, '26, and accom- 
modates five girls for a three week 
period. Miss Dow is considered one 
of the foremost women in household 
economics in America. 



EDITORS HONORED AT 
COLLEGE LAST WEEK 



RECOGNITION PROGRAM STAGED 
BY SIGMA DELTA CHI 



Schmidt and Lewis Teach 

H. W. Schmidt, '28, and H. G. 
Lewis, '28, are new members of the 
faculty of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical college at Stillwater, Okla. 
Both are instructors in descriptive 
drawing, Mr. Schmidt in the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering and 
Mr. Lewis in the department of civil 
engineering. Mr. Lewis is also as- 
sistant tennis coach. 



Thirteen Kansas Newspaper Persons or 
Papers Rewarded for Meritorious 
Work — "Ideal Editor" Pre- 
sented by C. E. Roarers 

After 74 years of service to the 
people of Kansas, newspapers and 
newspaper men and women of the 
state were given recognition at the 
college last Friday night at a banquet 
and program planned to recognize 
this service to the state. The recog- 
nition was the closing episode in a 
campaign begun nearly a year ago 
by the K. S. A. C. chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, men's journalism fratern- 
ity, to select and publicly award out- 
standing newspaper persons of the 
state. 

RECOGNIZE ALL PRESS 

Although 13 individual editors or 
newspapers were singled out for spe- 
cia recognition, homage was paid dur- 
ing the evening to the Kansas press 
of the last three quarters of a cen- 
tury. The 13 superior newspapers 
or editors were elected for the honor 
by their colleagues early last month 
in a general poll of the Kansas press 
by the journalism fraternity. 

Newton Cross, K. S. A. C. journal- 
ism graduate of 1928, as toastmaster, 
awarded certificates of honor in the 
classes and to the editors or papers 
as follows: 

For daily newspapers: 

The editor who has made the most 
constructive campaign against graft, 
crime and corruption — Henry J. Al- 
len, Wichita Beacon. 

The editor who has made the most 
constructive campaign for industrial 
development in his community — 
George W. Marble, Fort Scott, Trib- 
une. 

The writer of the best agricultural 
page or department — Leslie Combs, 
Emporia Gazette. 

The newspaper having the best 
front page from the standpoint of 
content and makeup — Topeka Daily 
Capital, Charles H. Sessions, manag- 
ing editor. 

The best editorial page — Topeka 
Daily Capital, Harold T. Chase, edi- 
tor. 

The best humor column or para- 
graph column — "Grass Roots" by E. 
E. Kelley, Topeka Daily Capital. 

BEST WOMAN EDITOR 

For either dailies or weeklies: 

The woman actively engaged in 
newspaper work who has done the 
most constructive good in Kansas 
journalism — Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, 
Kinsley Graphic. 

For weekly newspapers: 

The best editorial page — The Be- 



loit Gazette, John R. Harrison, editor. 

The best humor column or para- 
graph column — Thomas E. Thomp- 
son, Howard Courant. 

The newspaper having the best 
front page from standpoint of con- 
tent and makeup — Ellis County 
News, Frank Motz, editor. 

The editor who has made the most 
constructive campaign for industrial 
development in his community — Les- 
lie E. Wallace, Lamed Tiller and 
Toiler. 

The writer of the best agricultural 
page or department — J. P. Ruppen- 
thal, correspondent to the Russell 
Record. 

The best paper from a typograph- 
ical standpoint — The Garden City 
Herald, edited by the Kelleys. 

Approximately 150 newspaper per- 
sons, attending the banquet, were 
welcomed to the college by President 
F. D. Farrell. L. F. Valentine, edi- 
tor of the Clay Center Times, re- 
sponded. 

THE IDEAL CHARACTERISTICS 

An ideal editor, a composite made 
by centering in one individual the 
virtues of many Kansas newspaper- 
men, was pictured by Prof. C. E. 
Rogers, head of the college depart- 
ment of industrial journalism. Char- 
acteristics possessed by this Utopian 
editor included economic independ- 
ence, intelligence, an eye to art, an 
unbiased attitude, courage, a sym- 
pathy for "Main Street," the ability 
to laugh, a love for state and its local 
history, at least a semblance of 
"belles-lettres," tolerance, and com- 
munity spirit. Dozens of Kansas 
newspapermen and women figured in 
the making of the ideal editor. 



EXTENSION WORKERS 
LAY PLANS FOR 1929 



CONFERENCE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 
SAYS DEAN UMBERGER / 

More Thnn 123 Farm and Home Activi- 
ties Give County Agents, Home 
Demonstrators, and Specialists 
Big Responsibility 

Extension workers of the state of 
Kansas met at the college October 15 
to 20 to compare notes on the past 
year's work and to set their stakes 
for agricultural extension work dur- 
ing the coming year. The series of 
meetings was the most successful 
ever held under his direction, accord- 
ing to Dean H. Umberger. County 
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POTATO GROWERS HAVE 
BUSY MEET SCHEDULED 



PROGRESS OF KANSAS PRESS 

F. E. C. 



Leslie Wallace of the Larned Tiller 
and Toiler was so busy last week 
moving into his new plant that he 
didn't have time to attend the recog- 
nition banquet at the college. In 
the new Tiller and Toiler building, 
which is 119 feet by 26 feet, the ar- 
chitect has made an effort to combine 
a touch of beauty with the utilita- 
rian. The building is of stucco and 
carries out Spanish characteristics. 
It stands several feet back from the 
sidewalk and entrance is made to the 
office from a patio. An iron gate at 
the street entrance gives a finishing 
touch to the Spanish atmosphere of 
the building. 

Drew McLaughlin of the Miami 
Republican changed his column 
width recently to 12 ems and now 
prints an eight column paper on the 
same press. He figures it is a big 
saving since he gets four and one- 
half columns more of news or ad- 
vertising in an eight page paper. The 
Republican's stuff is all set solid 
eight point. 

Volume 1, Number 1 of the Mont- 
gomery County Citizen at Cherryvale 
has made its appearance. The edi- 
tors are Messrs. Goodwin and Van 
Dyke. Both are experienced printers 
and newspapermen. 

During the political season Mrs. 
F. W. Boyd has been running a polit- 
ical column in the Phillips County 
Review. 



The Hill City Republican, Charles 
H. Emmons, editor and publisher, 
thinks the two road amendments 
should be passed simply from a busi- 
ness-like standpoint. 

The Kirwin Kansan, published by 
Mrs. F. L. Piatt and son, prints 
school items under a blanket head, 
"Dispatches from the Colleges." 

Frank Motz continues to get 16, 
18, 20, or more pages each week in 
the Ellis County News, all as well 
printed and edited as ever. The 
News printing plant is the kind every 
newspaper man dreams of having 
sometime. The News editor knows 
his agricultural terms also, as the 
following paragraph shows: 

A writer in the Kansas City Star 
Sunday referred to "thoroughbred 
shorthorns." For correction of error 
writer may see any good judge of cat- 
tle who knows his cows. 

Maxine Ransom Rice's column 
"Come Shopping With Me" in the 
Marshall County News is an excellent 
one of that type. Its editor effective- 
ly combines pay-reader paragraphs 
with witticisms and comment on pre- 
vailing style and fashion. An occa- 
sional paragraph on such subjects as 
food and wall paper is also used. 

H. C. Hofer has purchased the 
Beattie Journal. For the last two 
years Hofer was in charge of the 
Burr Oak Herald, while Editor Harry 
Ross was in Colorado. 



Will Hold Highlit Annual Two Day 

Conference and Show at < 'ulicgv 

November 1 and 2 

Kansas potato growers will meet 
at the college November 1 and 2 for 
their eighth annual potato show, and 
to outline plans for fulfilling their 
slogan "more and better spuds per 
acre" for Kansas. 

The two day session will open with 
a round table discussion on sweet 
potato culture and diseases. This 
will be led by O. H. Elmer, college 
plant pathologist. L. E. Call, dean 
and director of the Kansas agricul- 
tural experiment station, will explain 
the functions of the station during 
the noonday luncheon program. On 
the afternoon of the first day of the 
potato show a tour will be made of 
the experiment station and the agri- 
cultural college. A judging contest 
for boys will be conducted by A. J. 
Schoth, assistant state club leader, 
and C. E. Graves, extension patholo- 
gist, of the college. 

Exhibits at the show will be 
judged and premiums awarded the 
winning entries by H. O. Werner, 
horticulturist of the University of Ne- 
braska. 

A banquet scheduled for the eve- 
ning of November 1 will be presided 
over by Albert Dickens, head of the 
horticulture department. J. W. 
Evans, chairman of the truck grow- 
ers' committee of the Manhattan 
chamber of commerce will give the 
welcoming address. 

President F. D. Farrell, James W. 
Trant, Edwardsville, and F. B. Bom- 
berger, from the University of Mary- 
land and director of the Del-Mar-Va 
Eastern Shore Potato association, 
are other speakers for that evening 
program. 

The opening event of the Novem- 
ber 2 meeting will be "Potato Club 
Work in Kansas" by A. J. Schoth. 
Teams representing 4-H clubs will 
give demonstrations in connection 
with potato culture and the prepara- 
tion of potatoes. Factors determin- 
ing quality in seed potatoes will be 
considered by Mr. Werner and Mr. 
Bomberger will speak again on "The 
Potato Industry on the Eastern 
Shore." 

The afternoon of the second day 
will be given over to reports upon 
the Kaw Valley Potato Growers' Traf- 
fic association and round table dis- 
cussions of potato culture, diseases, 
and marketing. 
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DEAN H. UMBERGER 



Moscr Delves in Politics 

Lee Moser, '18, has taken a par- 
tial leave of absence from financial 
writing in Wall street to join the 
farm division of the Democratic Na- 
tional committee, New York City. 



agents, home demonstration agents, 
and college specialists who attended 
numbered 126. 

Two major considerations of the 
conferences were, first, the methods 
of doing extension work, and second, 
the coordination of various extension 
activities. 

"It is essential for us to know 
which methods being used are the 
most effective in gaining interest," 
Dean Umberger said. "Do people 
want us to conduct a great number 
of farm demonstrations to which they 
can come at the most opportune time 
and learn through observation the 
advantages of applying new facts, or 
do they desire to be told of them 
through letters or lectures and in 
this way conserve their time? 

SERVICE MUST BE EFFICIENT 

"Evidently they prefer the latter. 
It is evident that relatively few peo- 
ple actually visit field demonstra- 
tions. However, field demonstrations 
serve a purpose in giving authenticity 
and in creating confidence in the re- 
sults they demonstrate. 

"In the second problem, that of 
coordinating or relating the various 
extension projects, we are compelled 
to be efficient. It is necessary to de- 
termine the most essential problems 
and those facts which pertain to their 
solution and to utilize all the agen- 
cies which we have in larger pro- 
grams which will assure unified 
effort and consequently greater prog- 
ress in the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

"The extension service has come 
to be a great influence in rural life. 
This can be readily realized when we 
consider that during the past two 
years there has been an attendance 
of 3,081,855 in meetings of various 
kinds held by the extension service. 
These meetings have covered a range 
or more than 125 subjects, each one 
pertinent to some aspect of rural life. 
The program which includes these 
subjects involves the expenditure of 
more than a half million dollars of 
public funds and the regular coopera- 
tion of not less than 40,000 men and 
women and boys and girls. 

LOOK TO TOMORROW 

"These subjects range from those of 
production to .marketing, including 
buying and selling, and the problems 
of the farm home and the interests 
of boys and girls. 

"We must realize that it is our 
responsibility not only to help rural 
people in more than 125 recognized 
activities but to do this efficiently in 
a practical and in an effective way. 
We must look forward thoughtfully 
to seek out better ways of living for 
tomorrow. People are not satisfied 
to stand still and those who are re- 
sponsible for the development of ex- 
tension work — by this I refer to that 
progressive element of the public — 
will expect to be shown still other 
steps for advancement of tomorrow." 
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DEAN CALL ANNOUNCES 
CONFERENCE PROGRAM 



WHEAT SPECIALISTS WILL LAY 
RESEARCH PLANS 



Replies to Prealdemt Fnrrell'a Invita- 
tion Show Grnln Interest* of South- 
west Aren See Need of Co- 
ordinated Effort* 

Dean L. .E. Call, director of the 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, has announced the completed 
program for the conference on wheat 
improvement research in the south- 
ern great plains which will be held 
at the college November 8. The con- 
ference will open at 9 o'clock with 
President F. D. Farrell presiding. 

EVERY INTEREST REPRESENTED 

President Farrell will present the 
need for an enlarged wheat research 
program in the southern great 
plains. E. H. Hodgman, farmer of 
Little River, will represent the farm- 
ers in telling what the research pro- 
gram will mean to the wheat grower. 

Other speakers on the morning 
program are C. R. Ball, principal 
agronomist, U. S. D. A., "What the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture is Doing and Hopes to Do in 
Producing Better Varieties of Hard 
Winter Wheat;" H. R. Tolley, assist- 
ant chief in charge of research, bu- 
reau of agricultural economics, U. S. 
D. A., "Research Work of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in Market- 
ing Wheat as Related to Quality;" 
H. M. Bainer, director, Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement association, "Re- 
search as a Basis for a Wheat Im- 
provement Program;" C. C. Cunning- 
ham, president, Kansas Crop Im- 
provement association, "Why the 
Southwest Needs Improved Wheat 
Varieties;" C. M. Httrdenbergh, pres- 
ident, Southwestern Milliwg company, 
Kansas City, Mo., "Some of the Mill- 
ers' Problems and How an Enlarged 
Research Program May Help in Their 
Solution;" and Sam McDonald, vice- 
president, Continental Baking com- 
pany, New York City, "The Import- 
ance of Quality in Hard Red Winter 
Wheat." 

The visiting research specialists 
and grain men will lunch together at 
the college cafeteria at noon. At 
1:30, with Dr. A. F. Woods, director 
of scientific work of the U. S. D. A. 
presiding, the five states represented 
at the conference will present their 
own research programs. 

EXPLAIN RESEARCH PROGRAM 

These live speakers will represent 
their states: Kansas, L. E. Call, di- 
rector, Kansas agricultural experi- 
ment station; Nebraska, W. W. Burr, 
director, Nebraska agricultural ex- 
periment station; Texas, A. B. Con- 
ner, director, Texas agricultural ex- 
periment station, represented by Dr. 
P. C. Mangelsdorf; Oklahoma, C. E. 
Sanborn, acting director, Oklahoma 
Agricultural experiment station; 
Colorado, Prof. Alvin Kezer, chair- 
man, division of agriculture, Colo- 
rado Agricultural college. 

A dinner at the Wareham hotel is 
scheduled for 6:30, followed by talks 
over which J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the state board of agriculture, will 
preside as toastmaster. Reports of 
committees will be heard at that time 
and it is possible that Senator Arthur 
Capper will be present to speak. Carl 
Williams, editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer and Stockman, Oklahoma 
City, will also appear on the evening 
program. 

ENDORSE CONFERENCE IDEA 

Research men and others who have 
been invited to attend the conference 
have responded with a universal en- 
dorsement of the wheat research con- 
ference. A farm paper editor re- 
plied that such a meeting should be 
productive of much good. An Okla- 
homa miller declared that he wanted 
"to assure you that the millers of 
our state are vitally interested in 
this movement to improve the prob- 
lems of the wheat growers in the 
southwest, as well as to devise ways 
and means for improving the quality 
of wheat." 

A railroad agricultural agent en- 



dorsed the conference because it 1b| 
timely and important to the southern 
great plains area. The president of 
a farmers' organization replies, "I 
am very positive that there is a need 
for working out some kind of a pro- 
gram and feel that the matter should 
be considered seriously." Dozens of 
other similar endorsements of the 
conference idea have been received 
by President F. D. Farrell, who sent 
out the Invitations to the conference. 

EXPERIMENTAL CALVES 

ARE BOUGHT IN TEXAS 



station Shin* In ISO Hereford* for 

Feeding Teata — Will Determine 

Protein Supplement Need* 

The animal husbandry department 
of the college received this week a 
consignment of 150 head of Here- 
ford calves from the Matador Land 
and Cattle company of Matador, Tex. 
The calves averaged 320 pounds as 
they came off the car and are to be 
used in experimental work by the 
experiment station. 

The need and kind of protein sup- 
plement in a steer's ration will be 
the basis of the experiments. The 
calves will be divided into 10 lots, 
seven of which will be full fed this 
winter. The other three lots will be 
wintered, grazed next summer, and 
full fed next fall. 

The seven lots to be full fed will 
get corn silage, alfalfa hay, and 
shelled corn. In addition, lot No. 1 
will get cottonseed meal, lot No. 2 
will get linseed meal, lot No. 3 will 
get gluten meal, lot No. 4 will get 
cottonseed and linseed, lot No. 5 will 
get cottonseed and gluten, lot No. 6 
will get linseed and gluten, and lot 
No. 7 will get cottonseed, linseed, and 
glftteft. 

The three lots that are to be win- 
tered for future grazing, will be fed 
as follows: lot No. 1 will get silage, 
alfalfa, and cottonseed; lot No. 2 will 
get silage, alfalfa, cottonseed, and 
a limited amount of corn; and lot. 
No. 3 will get alfalfa and a limited 
amount of corn. 



POULTRY JUDGES COMPETE 

AT COL L EC E SA T URDA T 



Minimi-. SimiiNiir Context Offering Ca*h 
Prize* of S&l 

Students of the poultry depart- 
ment at the college have announced 
their annual judging contest to be 
held Saturday, November 3. Any 
student enrolled at K. S. A. C. will 
be eligible for the contest and those 
entering will be divided into junior 
and senior divisions according to 
their experience in judging poultry. 

Cash prizes offered total $83 and 
are supplemented with prizes of sub- 
scriptions to poultry magazines. The 
contestants will work in four groups 
at different times during the day and 
a short written quiz will be taken by 
all students for use in deciding tie 
scores. 

VETERINARY SEMORS WEAR 

SWEATER COATS THIS YEAR 



I g Lied Caneo Go Out of Style With 

'•lliicliim" for I'iiNt Time 

Seniors in veterinary medicine at 
Kansas State Agricultural college 
will wear sweaters this year instead 
of carrying canes as a means of dis- 
tinction. The sweaters will bear a 
purple cadeceus as the veterinary em- 
blem. Canes have been carried by 
veterinary seniors since the establish- 
ment of the division of veterinary 
medicine at K. S. A. C. 



AMERICA CAN UTILIZE 
MORE CROP INDUSTRIES 



RILEY COUNTY FARMERS BUY 

WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 



Will Ship in 00 Head of Pnrebred 
Helfera Next Week 

J. C. Nesbit, extension dairyman 
of the college, and J. V. Nauerth, 
president of the Riley county Hol- 
stein association, are in Wisconsin 
this week buying 60 head of dairy 
cows for Riley county farmers. The 
animals purchased will be chiefly 
purebred yearling heifers. 



SWINGLE SEES POSSIBILITIES IN 
PLANT CULTURE 



United States Haa Greateat Variety of 

Cllmatlenl Condition* but Doean't 

Uae Them — Reaenrch Afford* 

An Ideal Career 

Though the United States and its 
possessions have the largest array of 
climates in the world, they unfortu- 
nately have the smallest number of 
crop plants of any similar area in 
the world. This situation was pic- 
tured by Walter T, Swingle, '90, of 
the bureau of plant industry, United 
States department of agriculture, in 
an address Monday night before the 
Kansas State Agricultural college so- 
ciety of Sigma Xi. 

WE IMPORT TOO MUCH 

The United States, Swingle de- 
clared, is the greatest importer of 
plant products in the world. Its im- 
ports, including silk, amount to two 
thousand million dollars per year. 
Many of these products for which 
Americans now pay enormous sums 
could and should be grown at home 
Swingle thinks. At least five hun- 
dred million of these two thousand 
million dollars worth of imports 
could be easily and profitably pro- 
duced in the United States and her 
possessions. 

The testing out of new agricul- 
tural crops for this country and their 
ultimate establishment as practical 
products is largely the work of the 
bureau of plant industry. Prolonged 
scientific investigation precedes gen- 
eral distribution of new crops adapt- 
ed to a given section of the country. 
This botanical investigation precedes 
investigation of an agronomic type. 

RESTCAltCH EFFECTS SAVING 

Thousands of crops grown in other 
parts of the world are tested out by 
the bureau of plant industry in an 
effort to find a few that can be prof- 
itably brought to America. It is as 
important to prove that a crop can 
not be grown with profit, Swingle 
said, as it is to prove that it can be 
grown profitably. Such demonstra- 
tion saves farmers, land-owners, 
bankers, and the general public from 
inevitable losses. 

Mr. Swingle declared that at least 
10,000 useful plants should be tested 
in the United States. Of these 10,- 
000 plants probably 1,000 could be 
grown profitably. Of the 1,000, 100 
might likely become highly profitable 
industries. To find these 100 new 
and profitable industries it is neces- 
sary to test the 10,000 plants in a 
tentative way and learn which of the 
1,000 are the most promising of the 
lot on a small commercial scale, be 
fore the 100 or so can become prof- 
itable as new and noncompetitive 
crop industries. 

All of the experimental work done 
on such crops by the state agricul- 
tural experiment stations, botanical 
gardens, or other research bureaus 
should be carried on in close coopera- 
tion with the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Swingle said. 

BEAUTY A BY-PRODUCT 
"The cooperation of the intelligent 
farmer is also of vital importance in 
this work," the plant physiologist 
concluded. Some of the new indus- 
tries will be of a type that will re- 
quire high intelligence and long 
training and will provide an ideal 
career for the educated man or wo- 
man of the next generation. 

"As a by-product of the work of 
introducing new and non-competitive 
crops there should naturally be the 
introduction of innumerable new 
flowers, fruits, nuts, shade trees, and 
the like that may not be of great 
commercial value, but which would 
serve to beautify farm sites and en- 
able the farmer and his family to 
grow a wide variety of fruits and 
vegetables and to live amid beauti- 
ful surroundings." 



Six More Foreign Students 

The Orient, Philippine Islands, 
Mexico, and South America are rep- 



resented at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college this semester, in addi- 
tion to other foreign countries as 
given in a previous Industrialist 
story. Yun Sun Kim, Shanghai, 
China, is enrolled as a special stu- 
dent. There are three students from 
the Philippines, Francisco Assis, a 
senior in civil and highway engineer- 
ing; Flor Zapata, a senior in general 
science; and Francisco Taberner, a 
senior in veterinary medicine. Carl 
J. Martinez, a freshman in electrical 
engineering, is from Mexico, and Sier- 
ra De Soto, a freshman in industrial 
chemistry, is from Columbia South 
America. 



SPUD PRODUCERS SEE 

HOPE IN ORGANIZATION 



May Try to Set Minimum Prlee and Alno 

Prevent \< 'cumulation of Potn- 

toe* On Track* 

Undercutting of prices by competi- 
tive dealers and the accumulation of 
potatoes on railroad tracks in the 
Kaw valley are two major problems 
to be discussed fully at the eighth 
annual potato show and meeting in 
Manhattan tomorrow and Friday. 
For several weeks potato growers and 
dealers of the valley have been work- 
ing out details for a cooperative 
marketing plan, with representatives 
of the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege cooperating. 

"The organization proposed by 
the potato growers is simple and pro- 
poses to remedy these two conditions 
confronting the Kaw valley produc- 
ers," Dr. W. E. Grimes of the col- 
liege, declared. "The conditions will 
be remedied by appointing a mini- 
mum price quotation committee and 
by establishing a clearing house as- 
sociation. 

"Both of these functions have been 
satisfactorily performed by a grow- 
ers' association on the eastern shore 
of Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. 
The committee would determine the 
minimum price at which potatoes are 
to be sold on a particular day. This 
would tend to stabilize the market 
and prevent any dealer from quoting 
prices materially lower than the mar- 
ket justifies." 



HELM PAINTING TO HANG 
IN EASTERN GALLERY 



Philadelphia Water Color Exhibition 

Accept* Cnnvaa Depicting Local 

Scene Well Known to Aggie* 

Kansas Aggies who have hiked 
through Sunset cemetery west of 
Manhattan, up the ridge, and down 
to the Wildcat spring on the other 
side may see a water color painting 
of that spring on display in Phila- 
delphia next month if they attend 
the twenty-sixth annual Philadelphia 
Water Color exhibition. 

A water color canvas depicting 
this favorite spot of Aggie hikers and 
given the name "A Spring" has been 
admitted to the Philadelphia exhibit. 
It is the work of John F. Helm of 
the department of architecture, 
whose work has been displayed in 
numerous exhibits in the country. 

A group of Mr. Helm's paintings 
were shown recently during the meet- 
ings of the Fifth District Federated 
Women's clubs, and an exhibit is in 
Wichita at present for the Kansas 
Society of Architecture. 



VICTOR HERBERT OPERA 

COMING THURSDA Y NH1HT 



'Naughty Marietta' Bring* Choru* 
of Fifty 

"Naughty Marietta" sometimes 
called Victor Herbert's best opera 
comique, was to be presented at the 
college auditorium Thursday night 
November 1, under the auspices of 
the Manhattan chapter of A. A. U. W. 

A chorus of 50 and a 10-piece or- 
chestra were a part of the company. 
The production is the first of the 
year to be given under the auspices 
of the A. A. U. W. chapter. A ca- 
pacity audience is predicted by Miss 
Osceola Hall Burr, publicity chair- 
man. 



MISSOURI TIGER NEXT 
FOE OF McMILLINITES 



WILDCATS SUFFER NO CASUALTIES 
IN SOONER GAME 



Saturday I* Open Date — Coache* Will 

Spend Time Trying to Get Offense 

and IicI'ciinc Working 

Together 



FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 1928 

Sept. 29 — Bethany, 7; Aggies, 32. 

Oct. 6 — Okla. A. & M., 6; Aggies, 
13. 

Oct. 13 — Hays Teachers, 7; Aggies, 
22. 
-Kansas U., 7; Aggies, 0. 
-Oklahoma, 33; Aggies, 21. 
-Mlnaourl U. at Manhattan 
-Iowa State at Ames 
-Nebraska at Lincoln 



Oct. 


2(1 


Oct. 


27 


Nov. 


It* 


Nov. 


17 


Nov. 


29 



Some day both the offense and de- 
fense of the Kansas Aggie football 
team are going to function together. 
When that much to be desired event 
happens it will be a sad, dreary day 
for the opposing eleven, but until and 
unless it does the onward path for 
the Wildcats appears about as smooth 
and inviting as the Manhattan-St. 
George road pending paving opera- 
tions. 

HOPES THEY'LL "MAKE UP" 

Just now Coach Bo McMillin is 
building his plans for the Missouri 
game November 10 on the theory 
that his Wildcat line and backfleld 
will make up and join forces to repel 
the Tigers.. If he is correct the re- 
sultant combat should be historic. 
Missouri has never won from the Ag- 
gies by more than ten points, and up 
to the last three years Aggie victories 
were entirely too frequent for Tiger 
satisfaction. 

This Saturday will see the Wild- 
cats either engaged in an ordinary 
scrimmage or doing battle against the 
freshman eleven. The week of com- 
parative rest before Missouri will be 
welcome, for Coaches McMillin, Mad- 
dox, and Root will have plenty of 
material for earnest conversation 
with their proteges. 

If the Aggie team were really weak 
the situation would not be so dis- 
turbing to McMillin as it is at pres- 
ent. 

Against Kansas, the offense did 
nothing worth any great mention, 
but the defense held like the well 
known Rock of Gibraltar, with the 
exception of that fatal last minute. 

Oklahoma found the offense very, 
very much improved. Aggie passing 
was still obviously short of perfec- 
tion, but the tosses of Weller ;.nd 
Piatt to Towler, Evans, and Bhay 
made the Sooners look a trifle fool- 
ish. The Aggies lost because the 
Wildcat line developed sieve-like 
propensities, and the backfleld oc- 
casionally got its games mixed, and 
played tag with opposing runners in- 
stead of football. 

AGGIES ARE HEALTHY 

There were few Aggie casualties 
in the game. Alex Nigro, one of Mc- 
millin's most, promising backfleld 
men, got in for only a minute or so. 
Hp was suffering from injuries re- 
ceived in the K. U. game, but will be 
ready for Missouri. 

Chiefly, the trouble with the Ag- 
gie team seems to be inexperience, 
which is to be overcome only by time 
and hard football lessons. 

Bill Meissinger of Abilene did pos- 
sibly the best all around work in the 
backfleld. The passing c t Weller 
and Piatt was better than in the 
Kansas game, and both Piatt and 
Lyon punted well. In the line there 
was little to recommend, with the 
possible exception of the work of 
Bokenkroger and Towler at ends, 
which was better than the not very 
high average. 



Cow Testers Come to School 

Fifteen cow testers representing 
as many cow testing associations of 
Kansas are attending a short course, 
sponsored by the dairy department at 
the college this week. 



In a large degree, that freedom en- 
joyed by the press has placed it in 
a position of commanding influence. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1928 

VOTE! FETCHING SLOGANS 

"Colonel Hallowell, one of the 
regents of the college, was nominated 
congressman," read an item in the 
"Kitty Years Ago" section of "In 
Older Days" in the Industrialist re- 
cently. And an alumnus of the col- 
lege, John B. Brown, '87, writes, "I 
don't believe it was anything like 
CO years ago, but Colonel 'Jeemes' 
Hallowell received an awful licking 
lit the hands of Sockless Jerry Simp- 
son." Mr. Brown supplies additional 
dot nils of that extraordinary event: 

"1 was at Jerry's ratification meet- 
Ing in Wichita when Jerry said, 
'1'i'ince Hal is a good fellow, a fine 
fellow, and 1 like him. It just 
wasn't a good year for princes.' 

"It was in the days of Populism. 
'Prince Hal' was a name given to 
Hallowell following his gallant 
charges as a young officer in the 
Civil war. The revival of the pet 
mi me during the congressional cam- 
paign was as unfortunate and ill- 
timed as were the words 'Rum, Ro- 
manism, and Rebellion' for James G. 
Blaine." 

Filly years evidently is a short 
span to allow for modifications in 
human nature, for today as in the 
rollicking period of "Prince Hal" and 
"Sockless Jerry," slogans are depend- 
ed upon to fetch votes. There was 
the bogey of Bolshevism that swept 
the English Labor party out of pow- 
er only yesterday, and a little more 
ilia n a decade ago Kansas surprised 
the nation in a presidential year be- 
cause of a line pregnant with vote 
catching significance. 
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TWO SCOOPS, 

Lady Druniniond 
woman on 

flight across the Atlantic, rode as the 
official correspondent of a Hearst 
newspaper. She was the only repre- 
sentative of the American press 
aboard. Hearst loves to "scoop" the 
rest of the newspaper world, a hang- 
over tendency from the old days of 
intensely competitive journalism. 

This "scooping" tendency is not al- 
ways advisable. Harold Horan, a 
Hearst reporter in Paris, was recent- 
ly arrested by French officials, de- 
tain d in a secret place, and ques- 
tioned for seven hours as to how he 
obtained knowledge of the provisions 
of the Anglo-French naval pact be- 
fore it was officially made public last 
summer. Hearst unsuccessfully plead 
with the president to intercede in 
Horan's behalf. Whether or not one 
of Wilson's principles of open di- 
plomacy, the method of getting news 
by foul means as well as fair is no 
longer approved. After reading 
Horan's "confession," which he 
claims untrue and exhorted from him 
under pressure, the Association of 
American and British journalists ex- 
pelled him from membership in the 
organization. 



BOOKS 



views are socialistic so are those of 
some of the denouncer's own party 
colleagues, it is high time that in- 
telligent citizens know what social- 
Ism is, and what it is not. And 
since it is one's evident duty to be 
informed on this important subject, 
why be bored in the process? But 
Bernard Shaw, unlike many other so- 
cialistic writers, is never dull, and 
in this mellow volume written as he 
rrunds 70, he remains true to his 
' ely literary tradition. 

With the book, which the author 
terms his last will and testament to 
humanity, Shaw declares he will get 
at the American men through the 
American women. He argues that 
there must be intelligent women in 
America since politically the men are 
such futile gossips that the United 
States could not possibly carry on un- 
less there were some sort of practical 
intelligence back of them. "In Ameri- 
ica every male citizen is supposed 
to understand politics and economics 
and finance. He is ashamed to ex- 
pose the depths of his ignorance. 
But he has no objection to my talk- 
ing to his wife and if he should 
chance to overhear — !!!" 

However confirmed a die-hard con- 
servative or uncompromising radi- 
cal, he would, should he overhear, 
most certainly be charmed by this 
affable Irishman, this educated Brit- 
ish capitalist, who good naturedly un- 
dermines the structure of capitalism 
as he pieces together the edifice of 
socialism, all in the calmest, wittiest, 
and unemotional manner. 

Just as simple as his definition of 
socialism — "dividing up; giving ev- 
erybody the same" — is that of capital 
which he borrows from the British 
economist Stanley Jevons: "Capital 
is spare money." The sensible thing 
to do, say the socialists according to 
Shaw, is divide it up. As a matter 
of fact that is what modern states 
have already started doing in na- 
tionalizing certain services formerly 
held as private monopolies. The so- 
cialists of Shaw's school, the Fabians, 
would simply have this process con- 
tinued until all productive and serv- 
iceable enterprises were nationalized. 
Then we should have socialism with- 
out revolutionary fuss. It would have 
come about so naturally and peace- 
fully that the changed status itself 
would be accepted as a natural state. 
Advantages apparently would be 
in affording greater leisure to all 
while relieving the wealthy of the 
boredom connected with the work of 
amusing themselves in the unproduc- 
tive enterprise which constitutes 
their artificially contrived play. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the 
evils of poverty, evils which unavoid- 
ably affect rich and poor alike, im- 
possible in a socialized state. The 
chief incentive to work is not more 
money but more leisure, holds Shaw, 
and sets out to prove it by showing 
that people prefer working harder 
for shorter hours, therefore more lei- 
sure, than for more pay. 

It is all Shaw's book, written en- 
tirely out of his own head, he says. 
So one is not much surpriesd to see 
a unique book; for what that is 
Shavian is not unique? There are a 
foreword for American readers, a 
table of contents with each chapter 
summarized, 84 chapters, an appen- 
dix "instead of a bibliography," and 
an index which, unique in itself, 
really enables a reader to find topical 
references. 

Shaw characterizes his socialism 
as "intelligent," contrasting it with 
Marx's "emotional" socialism. He 
grants that socialism as a workable 
principle is possible only in a nation 
where a high state of civilization ex- 
ists, but he declares it to be the one 
recourse of a decaying civilization 
under capitalist rule. Having ex- 
plained to the intelligent Woman 
(he always addresses her "up style"), 
what socialism and capitalism are he 
issues a warning: "I shall not advise 
you to discuss these matters with 
your friends. They would listen in 
distressed silence and then tell the 
neighborhood that you are what they 
imagine a Bolshevik to be." 

— C. E. Rogers. 



not perform a part in the general 
educational program, then, he de- 
clared, it has no place in the college. 
"I told my freshman candidates for 
football," said McMillin, "that if they 
were here with any other purpose 
than study and culture of their mind 
and character, if any of them had 
the notion that football was more 
important than study, then we didn't 
want them and we asked them to go 
somewhere else." 

This is certainly not the universal 
view of alumni as to the place of foot- 
ball in the colleges, but it is a well 
timed rebuke to outside influences 
that press upon the colleges for foot- 
ball victories at any cost. — From 
the Topeka Daily Capital. 



lege and made arrangements to send 
his son and daughter, Fred and Floy, 
to school. The senator said that 
without a doubt the college was the 
best school in Kansas or the west. 

D. H. Otis of the dairy department 
spent most of three weeks in Jeffer- 
son county investigating the cream- 
ery industry from the patron's stand- 
point. The central plant and three 
skimming stations of the Meriden 
Creamery company were also visited 
and information collected from pa- 
trons. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

Phoebe Rathbun, former student 
in printing at the college, and Mary 



Blessings of a Technical Age 

Emily Ludwig in the New York Times Magazine 

It has been said that there is no more magic in the 
world — yet, in the days of witches and monarchs, of 
knights and imps, was there ever so great a sorcerer as 
he who, standing today in a little padded room in front 
of a round disk, speaks as the spirit moves him, aware 
that the hearts of 5,000,000 hearers, whom he neither 
sees nor knows, will be moved, thanks to atmospheric 
waves, to whatever extent his words are capable of 
moving them? Which one among the most powerful 
of the priests of some priestly order of yesteryear, which 
pope, which emperor, ever wielded a more uncanny 
power of convincing the rest of mankind than any one 
of us who may step up to this little round disk? What 
book in all history was ever printed in so many copies? 
What sermon, what assembly, even in ancient times, 
ever brought together such an army of listeners? * * * 

How stupid it is for so-called intellectuals to react 
hautily against the materialism underlying such thoughts! 
Has a single poem, picture, opera, or system been cre- 
ated in recent years which can be compared in import- 
ance with the fact that, when a ship is in distress at sea, 
it can now appeal for aid to every skipper within a 
thousand miles and thus make rescue probable? * * * 

What matter if a few hundred victims of over-re- 
finement seek, by means of wax candles, to have a few 
light effects which electric lamps do not give to re- 
suscitate thereby the magic' of a vanished world — van- 
ished it is, nevertheless. When Edison, the father of 
the American nation, the greatest living benefactor of 
mankind, snatched up the spark of Prometheus in his 
little pear-shaped glass bulb, it meant that fire had been 
discovered for the second time, that mankind had been 
delivered once again from the curse of night! 

Like great torchlight processions, the blessings of the 
technical age stream down upon mankind. And, even 
though there still be intellectuals whose aristocratic pose 
requires them to despise the way in which everything 
good and useful is showered on all alike, it is probable 
that their decadent grandsons will feel their way through 
the crowded streets of the world's capitals, bell in hand, 
eyes blindfolded, led by a little naked negro boy bearing 
a placard inscribed: 

"Make way for the last of the idealists!" 



COLOR NOTES 

Charles Warton Stork, in Lippincott's Magazine 

The brown of fallen leaves, 
The duller brown 
Of withered moss, 
Stubble and bearded sheaves, 
And pale light Altering down 
The fields across. 

The gray of slender trees. 

The softer gray 
Of melting skies. 
What sobering ecstasies 
One drinks on such a day 
With chastened eyes! 






Socialism lixpluimil I'.ntertainingly 
•The Intelligent. Woman's Guide 



to 
by Bernard 



Socialism and Capitalism 
Shaw. Brentano's. n. *. 

When one candidate of a conserva- 
tive American political party is de- 
nouncing as "socialistic" the govern- 
mental policies of the candidate of 
another conservative American party, 
and the other is replying that if his 



"A SOUND VIEW OF SPORTS" 
At a pre-football dinner last week 
at the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege the football coach, "Bo" McMil- 
lin, former Ail-American star on the 
famous Centre college team, in a 
rousing talk expressed a sound view 
of sports in college life. If it does 



EN OLDER DAYS 

from the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

Inez E. Kent, '17, installed a de- 
partment of home economics in the 
high school at Lyman, Wyo. 

All students' army training corps 
men at the age of 20 or more were 
required to take a course in sanita- 
tion and hygiene. 

Carl E. Rice, '97, visited his sis- 
ter, Ada Rice, '95, at their home here. 
He was living in Manila, P. I., where 
he was in business. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

Grover Kahl, '07, and Anna Tooth- 
aker, f. s., were married at the home 
of the bride near Westmoreland. 

The college office of the Students' 
Herald was moved into the basement 
of Anderson hall. The paper was 
printed in the Manhattan Nationalist 
printing plant. 

The department of entomology and 
zoology of the college was giving 
regular instruction in elementary 
zoology to 182 students, teaching 
elementary geology to a class of 37, 
and systematic entomology to four 
special students. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

The college dining hall served 
breakfast and supper, as well as din- 
ner. The average number of meals 
served was 200. 

Senator Caldwell visited the col- 



Abarr, commenced the publication of 
the monthly magazine, the Printer 
Girl. 

Officers of the Scientific club of 
the college were Prof. I. D. Graham, 
A. A. Mills, Hattie Gale, S. C. Mason, 
W. T. Swingle, J. T. Willard, and 
Professor Olin. 

The Reverend T. Y. Gardener of 
Elyria, Ohio, led the chapel exercises. 
He visited the college in company 
with the Reverend D. C. Milner. Mr. 
Gardener was the western secretary 
of the American Educational society. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Photographs of the college were 
taken from the top of Professor 
Gale's house. 

S. A. Hayes, formerly of Michigan, 
was employed to. take charge of the 
blacksmith shop. A large class was 
organized in blacksmithing. 

A subject for debate at a Webster 
society meeting was, "Resolved, that 
the United States Should Repudiate 
the War Debt." Speakers for the 
affirmative were Mr. Salter and Mr. 
Hulett, and for the negative, Mr. 
Todd and Mr. Morrow. 

The following items appeared in 
THE Kansas INDUSTRIALIST of fifty 
years ago: "Michigan university has 
graduated four female lawyers, six 
female doctors, five female editors, 
and not a single female cook or 
housewife. The next generation will 
howl over missing shirt buttons." 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 
APPRECIATION 

If the human mind could compre- 
hend the whole of a presidential elec- 
tion, it would be possible to know 
America. One might even dare 
prophesy the future of our blessed, 
adolescent democracy, tearing its 
way into the national youngman- 
hood. 

It is during a presidential cam- 
paign that politicians, whose busi- 
ness it is to study and to know the 
contemporary human animal, do 
their stuff. 

They stake their all — until the 
next election, of course — upon a 
program of appeal to sanction, prej- 
udice, fancy, whim, and delusion. 
Occasionally they try an appeal to 
reason, but not often. They are a 
bit too canny to lay much emphasis 
on an element so strange and new in 
herd behavior. 

The politician, confessedly less 
learned than savants and scientists, 
is yet shrewder than they. He does 
not know why we behave as human 
beings, but he does know how we, 
as human beings, behave. During 
the past decade wise men, who write 
books with all-inclusive titles and 
sell them for much more than they 
are really worth, have dug bravely 
into human nature, exploring therein 
relentlessly and without propriety. 
They have done their very best to 
tell us what we are and make us 
like it. And they have gone far. 

But the politician has read none 
of their high-priced tomes. He has 
been too busy finding out for him- 
self by hitting and missing, and 
fumbling and succeeding. And now 
we find him taking his turn at bat, 
his cleats sunk in the earth, his 
bludgeon gripped for a home-run 
blow, and his mind keenly alert to 
guess at the curves and the jumps 
that the ball is going to take. 

He doesn't know a thing about 
ductless glands or hormones or in- 
feriority complexes or grandeur de- 
lusions or the origin of myths or 
the chemistry of thinking or the out- 
line of anything. 

He knows that people who vote 
are inclined to want more for them- 
selves than they do for their fellow- 
men. He knows that if they have 
wealth, they want wealth protected 
and conserved. He knows that if 
they have no wealth, they want 
wealth redistributed. He knows they 
are afraid of the new and the foreign 
and the unknown. He knows what 
they cling to and what they flee from. 
He knows they like to be lured with 
promises they can forget. He knows 
he will not have to figure on a day 
of reckoning if he is careful to keep 
in stock new promises and more at- 
tractive lures. 

If there were such a thing as the 
politician perfect, he would be the 
incarnation of all human frailties, 
and human whimsicalities, properly 
proportioned and scientifically as- 
sembled. He would be human self- 
ishness disguised as the most popular 
contemporary virtue. It is grossly 
unfair to bemean the political and 
it is the height of idiocy not to re- 
spect his wisdom and his power. He 
is the manipulator of the body poli- 
tic, which is striving to get by hook 
or crook what it most wants and 
running utterly bewildered from 
what it most fears. 

So if it were possible to grasp all 
of both sides of a presidential cam- 
paign, it would not be necessary to 
wonder about what direction Amer- 
ica is taking — for the time being. 



The best doctors in the world are 
Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doc- 
tor Merryman. — Swift. 
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AMONG THE 
ALUMNI 

rjiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiir 

F. D. Wilson, '28, is located at 
Wheaton. He recently moved from 
Jennings. 

Arliene Finch, '28, is teaching sci- 
ence In the high school at Russell- 
vllle, Mo. 

Alice T. Harkness, '19, Is teaching 
in the State Normal school at Dick- 
inson, N. D. 

Florence (Fryhofer) Webster, '95, 
has located at 5327 College avenue, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Grace (Parker) Perry, '80, has lo- 
cated for the winter at 11 E. 74 
street, Portland, Ore. 

Rose (Straka) Fowler, '18, asks 
that her Induhtmauht be changed 
to 551 North Pine avenue, Chicago. 

Ella Hathaway, '10, is teaching 
clothing and textiles in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Her address is 
1348 Robson street. 

John F. Grady, '20, resident engi- 
neer for Labette county, stopped at 
the college last week on his way 
home from a meeting of engineers in 
Abilene. 

E. F. Hubbard, '28, is an assistant 
in the dairy division at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and taking work 
toward his master's degree. His 
address is University farm, St. Paul. 

Carle Libbey, '18, and Dorothy 
(Norris) Libbey, '18, and daughter, 
Shirley Jeanne, have returned from 
an extended trip through the east 
and Canada. Their home is in Glen 
Elder. 

W. T. Foreman, '20, is installing 
the Western Electric Sound Projec- 
tion system in motion picture houses 
through the middle west. His head- 
quarters are in Chicago where Mrs. 
Foreman and William Thornton, jr., 
are living. 

Charles Swingle, '20, senior plant 
physiologist in charge of date in- 
vestigation in the bureau of plant 
industry for the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, visited the cam- 
pus recently and addressed several 
student groups. He spent the 
past year in research work in Europe 
for the department of agriculture. 



MARRIAGES 



Douglas, Baker university, in St. 
Joseph, Mo., August 30. Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas are living at 805 N. 
Nineteenth street, Fort Smith, Ark., 
where Mr. Douglas is director of 
physical education in the Fort Smith 
schools. 



BIRTHS 



Homer Cross, '19, and Velma (Car- 
son) Cross, f. s., of 4314 Main av- 
enue, Douglaston, Long Island, N. 
Y., send the following announcement 
to the alumni office: 
Homer and Velma, Carson and Cross, 
Have them a baby to bully and boss, 
To love and to cherish, to feed and to 

dry, 
Though at it we perish, we're going 

to try! 
Columbus and Cynthia — kindly relate — 
Discovered America on the same date. 



AGGIE ALUMNI MAKE 

PLANS FOR REUNIONS 



( 



ANDERSON— NICHOLS 

The marriage of Elizabeth Ander- 
son, f. s., to Don Nichols of Emporia, 
took place at the home of the bride's 
parents in Topeka September 2. 

HOKE — PUMPHREY 

The marriage of Edna Hoke, '21, 
of Manhattan to Clarence Pumphrey, 
took place September 22. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pumphrey are at home in To- 
peka, where Mr. Pumphrey holds a 
position with the Union Pacific rail- 
road. 

YOUNG— FINNEY 

Mr. and Mrs. Lem Young of To- 
peka announce the marriage of their 
daughter, O'Reta, to R. Dale Finney, 
'28, at their home October 25. Mr. 
and Mrs. Finney are at home in Kan- 
sas City where Mr. Finney is in 
charge of the branch road materials 
laboratory of the state highway com- 
mission. 

WALTERS — THOMPSON 

The marriage of Helen Louise Wal- 
ters, f. s., to Roy E. Thompson of 
Southard, Okla., took place in Okene, 
Okla., September 2. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson are at home in Southard 
where Mr. Thompson is engaged in 
business. Mrs. Thompson is com- 
pleting work for her degree at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

McFARLAND— ANSLEY 

The marriage of Katherine McFar- 
land, *18, to Gene Clinton Ansley of 
St. Paul, Minn., took place at the 
home of the bride's mother in Tope- 
ka October 10. Mr. and Mrs. Ansley 
are at home at 1781 Stanford avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. Before her marriage 
Mrs. Ansley was an instructor in 
economics at Minnesota university. 

PELTON— DOUGLAS 

Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Pelton of Rob- 
inson announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Christina, '28, to Murl 



Get-together Suppers Being Arrnnged 

In Topeka, Ft. Scott, Huteh- 

liisuii, nnd lliiys 

Arrangements for a Kansas Aggie 
reunion dinner during the Kansas 
State Teachers' meeting in Topeka 
November 8 have been made by J. 
M. Ryan, president of the Topeka as- 
sociation. The dinner will be Thurs- 
day evening in the roof garden of 
the Jayhawk hotel. Tickets will be 
on sale in a prominent place near the 
meetings or reservations may be 
made by calling Mr. Ryan at 712 
Lincoln avenue. A representative 
from the college will be one of the 
speakers of the evening. 

Arrangements for reunions in the 
three other places of meeting for the 
teachers have not been completed. 
At Fort Scott, T. F. Yost, county 
agent, and L. R. Hiatt, principal of 
the junior high school, are in charge 
of arrangements and particulars may 
be learned from either Mr. Yost or 
Mr. Hiatt. 

At Hays L. C. Aicher, superintend- 
ent of the experiment station, or 
Elizabeth Agnew, dean of women at 
the Teachers' college, can furnish de- 
tails of the reunion dinner planned 
for the visitors at Hays. 

Plans for a reunion in Hutchinson 
are being made by R. W. McCall, 306 
North Fourteenth, and Harold Eng- 
lish, room 4 Nelson building. Mr. 
English is president of the Hutchin- 
son Alumni association. 

Anyone planning to be in Topeka, 
Ft. Scott, Hays, or Hutchinson, 
should plan to attend the reunion 
dinner. In most instances the din- 
ner will be Thursday evening, in a 
convenient location and with a pro- 
gram of interest to all Aggies. 
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The life long quest of Mark Alfred 
Carleton, class of '87, to find a wheat 
to grow on the western prairies and 
to immunize that wheat from rust, is 
the subject of part I of Paul de 
Kruif's latest book, "Hunger Fight- 
ers." 

After Alfred Carleton received 
his bachelor of science degree from 
K. S. A. C. In 1887, he held a pro- 
fessorship in Wichita university, 
worked for the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Manhattan, and 
finally received a government posi- 
tion directing studies of wheat. 

"Hunger Fighters," the book chos- 
en by the Book of the Month club 
for October, is the story of a few 
forgotten men, who were courageous, 
stubborn, and soil loving enough to 
brave the hardships of the early days 
to work for posterity, rather than 
themselves. It is the story of the 
men who gambled their hopes, lives, 
and fortunes in order that America 
might today have agricultural prod- 
ucts to feed her millions. 

Part one, the Wheat Dreamer, 
gives the story of Carleton, who spent 
more than 35 years in wheat hunt- 
ing, during which time he was a 
Russian scholar, a teacher, a preach- 
er, and a government man. 

After many years — spent in Wash- 
ington, D. C. — and a trip to Russia, 
where he sought to find a type of 
wheat suitable to the plains, Carle- 
ton returned to Kansas and experi- 
mented with wheat growing on the 
farm of Stimmel, near Salina. Ku- 
banka, the famed Russian wheat, be- 
came adapted to Kansas soil and 
Carleton felt that he had achieved 
success. However, the dreaded rusts 
— black stem and red — soon took 
away the joy of discovery. 

Carleton experimented until he 
was finally successful in eradicating 
these rusts, and thus, the reader 
finds set forth in "Hunger Fighters" 
the story of a man who gave his 
life to help mankind. 

Other parts of the book deals with 
the Wheat Finder, the Maize Finder, 
the Maize Breeder, the Sun Trapper 
— life stories of men whose aim was 
to help agriculture. 

Mark Alfred Carleton died in Peru, 
So,uth America, July 17, 1925. 



LOANS FROM ALUMNI FUND 
TOTAL MORE THAN $16,000 



Amount Available Huh Been Increasing 

nt Rate of $4,000 « Yenr — 

\o I.omncn Reported 

More than $16,000 is out in loans 
from the K. S. A. C. alumni loan 
fund this year, according to Dr. W. 
E. Grimes, chairman of the loan fund 
administrative committee. 

Not a cent has been lost from the 
fund since it was first created. It 
was started on its present basis about 
four years ago, although a small fund 
was in existence prior to that time. 
Growth of the fund has been rapid, 
amounting to about $4,000 a year. 

Interest at the rate of six per cent 
per year is charged on the loan and 
the proceeds used for the upkeep of 
the alumni office. The loan fund is 
increased for the most part by life 
membership subscriptions in the 
alumni association. A payment of 
$50 is necessary for a life member- 
ship and relieves the alumnus of 
paying further dues to the associa- 
tion. Interest on the $50 amounts 
to $3 a year, which is the annual 
alumni association dues for those 
not life members. 

A committee of five is appointed by 
the directors of the alumni associa- 
tion to administer the fund. In gen- 
eral, the committee gives preference 
to juniors and seniors, and also to 
loans of small amounts on short time 
over those of larger amounts which 
can not be paid for several years. 

The following are members of the 
loan fund committee: Dr. W. E. 
Grimes, chairman; Prof. Albert Dick- 
ens, Miss Margaret Ahlborn, Prof. L. 
M. Jorgenson, and Prof. C. M. Cor- 
rell. 



hurricane she writes that though the 
damage and suffering was enormous 
many far sighted persons believe that 
a new Porto Rico with modern sub- 
stantial buildings and modern ma- 
chinery for agriculture and industry 
will arise as the island is rebuilt. 



BEWARE HERBAE-MIRA, 
IS ZAHNLEY'S WARNING 



Widely Advertised Lawn Grnss Han No 
Miraculous Quality — Contains 

i ..mii. ii.ii Field Seeds 

Kansas people should beware of a 
widely advertised lawn grass which 
has been sold under the name of 
Herbae-Mira, Prof. J. W. Zahnley of 
the agronomy department of the col- 
lege said in a recent statement. 
Herbae-Mira means miracle grass, 
but according to Professor Zahnley 
there is no miracle about It. It is 
simply a mixture of some of the most 
common grasses. 

Several samples of this grass have 
been analyzed in the seed laboratory 
maintained by the state board of ag- 
riculture at the college and all are 
similar in composition. One sample 
contained the following grasses: tim- 
othy 15 per cent, meadow fescue 50 
per cent, rye grasses 20 per cent, red 
top 10 per cent and weed seed and 
dirt 5 per cent. Such a mixture of 
grass seed can be bought for 15 to 
25 cents per pound, according to 
Professor Zahnley. but Herbae-Mira 
has been sold as high as $1.50 per 
pound. 

The grasses contained in the mix- 
ture start quickly and look well at 
first, but they will not make a fine 
turf and stand up under close mow- 
ing, which is required of lawn grass. 
The federal seed laboratory at Wash- 
ington, D. C, informed Professor 
Zahnley that the United States post 
office department has issued orders 
to stop advertisement of Herbae-Mira 
through the mail. The result of such 
orders was that the company dis- 
tributing the seed changed its name 
and , moved to another location. 
Those selling the lawn mixture have 
been operating in Kansas under the 
names, Wilshire Lawn Improvement 
company, Zeneth Lawn Accessory 
company, and the Forrest Lawn Im- 
provement company. 



AX WILL FALL OX TREES 

OF KAXSAS AGGIE CAMPUS 



Long Delayed Process of Thinning Out 
Will Now Take Plaee 

Prof. L. R. Quinlan of the horti- 
culture department has served notice 
that some large trees along the east 
and south sides of the Kansas State 
Agricultural college campus are to 
be cut down. When the trees were 
planted they were planted thick with 
the intention of thinning them out 
later. 

As the trees have grown the thin- 
ning out process has been somewhat 
neglected. Rapidly growing trees 
will be removed to make room for 
slower growing ones, and long-life 
trees such as oaks and elms. The 
principal trees to come under the 
woodman's ax will be cottonwoods, 
soft maples, and a few borer infested 
elms. 



FACULTY MEN ASSIST IX 

MAXAGEMEXT OF ROYAL 



Animal lluNlinndry Staff Member* Will 
Judge at Kansas City Show 

Prof. H. E. Reed and Prof. C. E. 
Aubel of the animal husbandry de- 
partment of the college have been 
named to judge livestock at the 
American Royal Livestock and Horse 
show in Kansas City next month. 
Professor Reed will judge Hampshire 
hogs and Southdown sheep. Profes- 
sor Aubel will place the ribbons on 
Chester White hogs. 

Prof. C. W. McCampbell is one of 
the directors of the American Royal 
and has charge of the horse depart- 
ment. Prof. B. M. Anderson, who 
is in charge of cattle feeding experi- 
ments at the college, will manage the 
baby beef show and sale. 



She Went Through Hurricane 

Alice E. Miller, '27, sends a pay- 
ment on her life membership pledge 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, where 
she is a dietitian in the Presbyterian 
hospital. In speaking of the recent 



FLORISTS ARRIVE FOR 

FIRST ANNUAL SCHOOL 



Sixty-Six Attend Three Dny Short 

Course Arrnnged by State 

Group Secretary 

Sixty-six commercial florists of 
Kansas and nearby states enrolled 
for the three day florists' short 
course held at the college this week, 
under the supervision of Prof. W. B. 
Balch, secretary of the Kansas Flor- 
ists' association. The short course 
was arranged by the secretary at the 
request of members of the associa- 
tion. 

The plan for the three day meet, 
which includes two programs daily 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, is as follows: a school of in- 
struction in the making of floral de- 
signs, and talks and demonstrations 
to be made by Guy Wood, a graduate 
of K. S. A. C. and designer for the 
Muehlebach Flower shop, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Dy Ed J. Barnes of the W. 
J. Barnes Floral company, Kansas 
City. The raising of carnations is 
to be discussed by Fred Hockenberry 
of the C. P. Mueller Floral company, 
Wichita. The growing of potted 
plants is to be discussed today by 
James B. Masson, commercial green- 
house merchant of Bethel, Kan. 

Mr. Masson has proved that cycla- 
men and calceolaria can be grown 
successfully in Kansas contrary to a 
belief of long standing. He has done 
other valuable experimental work 
with potted plants. 

An analysis of fertilizers was made 
by Walter Latshaw, chemist of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture. 
Other subjects discussed and the 
speakers were: flowers as a daily 
food, Albert Dickens, head of the de- 
partment of horticulture; the Kansas 
agricultural experiment station, L. E. 
Call, director; soil treatment with in- 
secticides, J. W. McColloch, depart- 
ment of entomology; fuels for green- 
houses, J. P. Calderwood, department 
of mechanical engineering; and ad- 
vertising for florists by H. W. Davis, 
head of the department of English. 
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A total of 180 men and 58 women 
were to try out for the college rifle 
teams. 

Committees have been named for 
Frivol, annual dance and entertain- 
ment sponsored by W. A. A. 

Aggie Pop will be presented the 
nights of December 7 and 8. Miss 
Osceola Hall Burr has been chosen 
as director. 

A Russian Symphonic choir, under 
the direction of Basi Kilbalchic, will 
appear at the college auditorium the 
night of November 24. 

Alpha Rho Chi won the Homecom- 
ing house decoration cup. Beta 
Theta Pi and Phi Delta Theta re- 
ceived honorable mention. 

Manuscripts for consideration by 
the Quill club membership committee 
will be accepted up to November 5, 
according to Prof. R. W. Conover, of 
the committee. 

Phi Kappa Tau, Beta Theta Pi, 
and Delta Tau Delta were leaders in 
their respective divisions after three 
weeks of play in the intramural soc- 
cer tournament. 

"The Political Situation from the 
Viewpoint of the Economist" was 
the topic discussed by Dr. John Ise 
of the University of Kansas, at a re- 
cent student forum. 

Arrangements have been made for 
all college students to vote by mail 
in the general elections November 6. 
A polling place and ballots have been 
provided at Harrison hall. 

The college first band, under the 
direction of Myron E. Russell, took 
over last week's chapel program. The 
program was the first to be broadcast 
over radio since the auditorium was 
connected with Station KSAC. 

More than $15,000 had been re- 
ported in the stadium fund drive 
Monday, according to Prof. J. V. Cor- 
telyou, chairman of the stadium cor- 
poration. Three fraternities and one 
sorority had a "hundred per cent", 
subscription report. 

Addition of a "K. S. A. C. section" 
has been announced by the Ameri- 
can Chemical society. Dr. J. S. 
Hughes is chairman of the new local 
branch, which includes members in 
Riley, Washington, Marshall, Potta- 
watomie, Geary, and Dickinson 
counties. 

Tickets are being sold this week 
by the Christian associations and the 
Cosmopolitan club for a benefit pro- 
gram to be given by the club for 
Kiril Pop Nickoloff, Bulgarian stu- 
dent who has been ill with tubercu- 
losis at the college hospital. The 
money will be used to send Nickoloff 
to the state sanitarium at Norton, 
and care for his family. 



RUSSIAX PLAXT BREEDER 

SEXVS UXUSUAL REPORT 



Finds Protein Content of Hard Winter 
Wheat Varies Nearly 4 Per Cent 

John H. Parker, professor of crop 
improvement at the Kansas State 
Agricultural college, recently re- 
ceived a report from Prof. V. V. Tal- 
anov of Russia showing that winter 
wheat grown in the Trans-Volga re- 
gion has an average protein content 
of almost 17 per cent. The same va- 
riety of winter wheat grown in the 
northern Caucasus has about 13 per 
cent protein. 

This discovery by the Russian 
plant breeder is of interest to agron- 
omists because it is not usual for a 
given variety of wheat to vary more 
than 2 to 2.5 per cent in different 
seasons, according to Professor Park- 
er. The fluctuations of the protein 
content in a variety due to climatic 
and soil conditions are considerably 
less in winter wheat than in spring 
wheat, according to Professor Tala- 
nov. 

The Russian plant breeder, in 
company with his daughter, were 
visitors at the college last spring. 



'BARGAIN DAY' BATTLE 
WON BY SOONERS 33-21 



AGGIES LAG IN LAST QUARTER OF 
FREE SCORING RACE 



McMlIUn Men Score First and Laat Bat 

Nat Enough In Between— Neither 

Team Able to Stop 

Forward Pa»*es 

(By H. W. DAVIS) 

Saturday last was bargain day 
down at Norman, Oklahoma.' The 
cash customers at the Sooner-Kansas 
Aggie football game were provided 
with ten or twelve dollars' worth of 
gridiron sport for the customary price 
of admission. Touchdowns got to be 
mere details before the pastiming 
closed and a few minutes after the 
one-year armistice called by the 
timekeeper the experts in the press 
box announced that the score was 33 
to 21 with the Sooners on the long 
end. 

The Aggie Wildcats were lacking 
mainly in judgment. They should 
not have allowed themselves to score 
until a minute or so before the close 
of the last quarter. For every time 
the Aggies took to the air and sailed 
over the Oklahoma goal line, the 
Sooners got mad and made two or 
three touchdowns without allowing 
the Kansas boys to so much as fon- 
dle the ball. Our judgment in this 
little matter Is substantiated by the 
fact the last aerial attack of the 
Wildcats, made while the timekeeper 
was fumbling for the trigger, did not 
allow the Sooners time to retaliate 
with interest. 

SCORE IN FIRST FIVE MINUTES 

"Bo" McMillin's boys won the toss 
and chose to receive the kickoff. An 
aerial charge featuring Weller and 
Shay, put the pigskin over the Okla- 
homa goal line in less than five min- 
utes. The extra point was made by 
offside play on the part of Oklahoma. 
Then Oklahoma chose to receive the 
kickoff. Kitchell returned Tackwell's 
pedal offering 20 yards. His back- 
field accomplices made three first 
downs on line plays. Then he passed 
IB yards to Haskins, who went over 
from the 5-yard line for a touch- 
down and added an extra point with 
his toe. 

Not at all pleased even with a tied 
score, the Sooners within another five 
minutes took a punt on their own 
24-yard line and tore straight to the 
lair of the Wildcat for another mark- 
er and the one-point trimming. 

The second quarter was scoreless, 
but at the beginning of the second 
half the Aggies again got careless 
and put over another aerial touch- 
down. And the Sooners again got 
vexed and worked the ball to the 
one-yard line in preparation for their 
first marker in the fourth quarter. 
Then the Wildcats, with the odds 
against them, took to passing in 
their own territory and Mr. "Bus" 
Haskins intercepted one of Weller's 
seventy- lives for a touchdown. Next 
Drake returned a kick to the Aggie 
30-yard line, Kitchell passed to 
Churchill for six yards and then to 
Haskins for the remaining 24. With 
that the Sooners decided to call it 
an afternoon. 

WILDCATS KEEP TRYING 

But the Wildcats did not quit. 
Even after all the spanking they had 
got for crossing the home team's 
goal line, they opened up again by 
way of the air. Piatt passed 40 
yards to Evans, Oklahoma was pen- 
alized 15 yards, Meissinger made 5 
through the line, and Piatt passed 
15 yards to Evans, who added the 
remaining 7 with his feet. For that 
bit of insolence the Sooners did not 
have time to retaliate. 

Seen through Western Union wires, 
the game looked to be about 90 per 
cent offense. Neither team seemed 
to be able to stop air raids and the 
Aggies were for the most part help- 
less before the onslaught of the 
Sooner forward wall. The gridgraph 
party at the Wareham got thrills 
aplenty and more than enough be- 
wilderment, but much comfort they 
took from the unceasing, waspish de- 
termination of the Aggies. 

Here are the sad statistics: 
Oklahoma 33 Kansas Aggies 21 

Hamilton (C) L.E Towler 

C. Berry L.T Lyon 

Orr L.G Bauman 

Fields C Pearson (C) 

H. Berry R-G Tackwell 

Gentry RT Freeman 

Churchill RE Bokenkroger 

Kitchell ..Q» Ji lme8 

Haskins L-H- Weller 

Crlder R-H Meissinger 

Mills F-B Shay 

Officials — Referee, Leslie Edmonds, 



Ottawa; umpire, Pogue Lewis, Wash- 
ington; head linesman, Earl Jones, Ar- 
kansas; field judge, W. N. Rider, Mis- 
souri. 

The score by periods: 

Oklahoma 14 19—33 

Kansas Aggies 7 7 7 — 21 

Scoring: Oklahoma touchdowns — 
Haskins 3, Mills, Drake; Kansas Aggies 
— Shay, Towler, Evans. 

First downs — Oklahoma 14, Kansas 
Aggies 6. 

Yards gain from scrimmage — Okla- 
homa 300, Kansas Aggies 76. 

First downs from penalties — Okla- 
homa 2, Kansas Aggies 3. 

Punts: Oklahoma — Haskins 3 for 105 
yards, average 35 yards; Mills 2 for 91 
yards, average 46 yards; Lyon 8 for 264 
yards, average 34 yards. Punts re- 
turned — Oklahoma 8 for 108 yards, Ag- 
gies 2 for 2 yards. 

Forward passes — Oklahoma complet- 
ed 6 for 99 yards, one incomplete; Kan- 
sas Aggies completed 8 for 168 yards, 
10 incomplete. Passes Intercepted by 
Oklahoma 2, by Kansas Aggies 1. 

Kickoffs: Oklahoma— Churchill 6 for 
313 yards, average 52 yards; Haskins 1 
for 65 yards. Kansas Aggies — Tackwell 
3 for 122 yards, average 40 yards. 

Kickoffs returned — Oklahoma 2 for 
49 yards, Kansas Aggies 6 for 95 yards. 

Penalties — Oklahoma 11 for 105 
yards, Kansas Aggies 6 for 30 yards. 
Fumbles recovered — Oklahoma 1, Kan- 
sas Aggies 3. Time out — for Oklahoma 
5, for Kansas Aggies 5. 

Substitutions — Oklahoma, Muldrow 
for Orr, Phillips for H. Berry, Marsh 
for Phillips, Drake for Haskins, Shearer 
for Fields, Lee for Gentry, Drake for 
Mills, Taylor for C. Berry, Nelson for 
Orr, Flint for Crider, Singleton for 
Churchill, Mayhew for Kitchell, Mul- 
drow for H. Berry. Kansas Aggies — 
Piatt for Limes, Swartz for Shay, Mc- 
Burney for Tackwell, Evans for Bau- 
man, Yeager for Piatt, Telford for Free- 
man, Meyers for Yeager, Anderson for 
Meyers, Tackwell for Meyers, Bauman 
for Yeager, Limes for Shay, Piatt for 
Limes, Boyd for Weller, Daniels for 
Bokenkroger, Freeman for Telford, 
Knorr for Towler, McBurney for Tack- 
well, Anderson for Boyd, Nigro for 
Daniels, Smerchek for Nlgro, Sanders 
for Pearson, Barre for McBurney. 



TEACHERS WILL HEAR 
SCHOOL SUGGESTIONS 



NEEDS WILL BE PRESENTED NEXT 
WEEK 



Dailey Edits House Organ 

Alan Dailey, '25, extension editor 
of the South Dakota Agricultural 
college, has started a house organ 
which he calls, "Here's How." It 
brings agriculture and journalism 
closer together by telling the success 
of county agents, home demonstra- 
tion agents, and other agricultural 
workers and the way in which they 
get their news stories. Dailey came 
to the South Dakota college last June 
from Idaho university where he was 
in similar work. 



Kansas Council of Women to Make 
Recommendation* Following Study 
of Educational Conditions— Enu- 
merate Faulta of Preaent System 

The Kansas Council of Women of 
which Mrs. Mary Pierce Van Zile, 
dean of women at the college, Is a 
member, will recommend plans for 
improvement of Kansas schools at 
the four district meetings of Kansas 
teachers next week. In a study of 
educational problems in Kansas the 
committee on education, of which 
Dean Van Zile is a member, discov 
ered the following facts: 

Nearly half of the pupils In ele 
mentary grades are enrolled in one 
teacher schools, or In very small 
graded schools in which conditions 
are not much superior to those in 
one teacher schools. 

SALARIES ARE TOO LOW 

The average salary of the rural 
school teacher is $90 per month, or 
less than that of barbers, nurses, and 
stenographers. 

The teacher's tenure of employ- 
ment is usually only one year In a 
district, so that no constructive pro- 
gram can be put into effect. 

A typical school has less than 20 
pupils, has eight grades of instruc- 
tion with 35 daily class periods, and 
five hours a day of actual instruction 
time. A pupil gets on the average 
four or five periods of six minutes 
each daily instruction in such a 
school. 

Library facilities and other equip- 
ment are meager. 

The cost of these schools is out of 
all proportion to the results ob- 
tained. 

The county superintendent has 
more schools than she can supervise 
efficiently. 

The tenure of office of the state 
superintendent is so short that no 




A brief record of the newspaper 
careers of each of the superior, edi- 
tors recently honored at the college 
should be interesting to fellow news- 
paper persons. All have been in the 
newspaper profession virtually all 
their lives, with the exception of J. 
P. Ruppenthal, who is first a banker 
and secondly, a farm columnist. But 
he has corresponded to papers for 
35 years. In the following para- 
graph sketches E. E. Kelley and 
The Kelleys who edit the Garden 
City Herald, winner on typographical 
appearance, are described together. 

Henry J. Allen became editor of 
the Manhattan Nationalist in 18 94 
and later bought the Ottawa Herald. 
In 1907 he bought the Wichita Bea- 
con which he owned until July, 1928. 
His career has been intermingled 
with public office, once as governor 
of Kansas. 

George W. Marble has been asso- 
ciated with the Fort Scott Tribune 
since 1885, when he became an ap- 
prentice on that paper. In 1S94 he 
became a reporter and by 1900 was 
majority stockholder of the Tribune. 
His most outstanding work has been 
in promoting the development of ag- 
riculture in his community. 

J. P. Ruppenthal, though a bank- 
er, writes farm notes for the Russell 
Record each week. For 35 years he 
has corresponded to local papers in 
one way or another. 

Leslie E. Wallace, in a long news- 
paper career, has worked at various 
times for the Louisburg Herald, Pa- 
ola Times, Topeka Daily Capital, 
Leavenworth Times, Topeka State 
Journal, Iola Register, and the Kan- 
sas City Star. He is now sole owner 
of the Larned Tiller and Toiler, and 
publisher of the Harp, national 
poetry magazine. 

Tom Thompson has owned the 
Howard Courant since 18 81, though 
he worked on the Elk Falls Signal 
and the Howard County Ledger. Few 
Kansas editors are quoted more often 
than Tom Thompson or Mrs. Tom 
Thompson, who contributes regularly 
to the Courant. 

Frank Motz attended Kansas uni- 
versity, worked for the Kansas City 



Star, and the Parsons Sun, and then 
seven years ago went to Hays, where 
he formed a partnership with John 
Byrd on the Ellis County News. 

Charles H. Sessions has been every- 
thing from reporter to managing edi- 
tor of a city daily, as well as a public 
office holder. His first job was on 
the old Kansas City Times in 18 88. 
He later worked on the Kansas City 
Journal and for 30 years represented 
that paper as political writer in To- 
peka and Washington, D. C. Since 
1919 he has been with the Capital. 

E. E. Kelley has been school teach- 
er, county school superintendent, col- 
umnist, printer, and father of a news- 
paper family. His column "Grass 
Roots" in the Topeka Daily Capital 
has made him best known through- 
out Kansas. With his children and 
Mrs. Kelley, he publishes the Garden 
City Herald also. 

Mrs. Cora G. Lewis is a pioneer in 
Kansas journalism, being associated 
with her husband, J. M. Lewis, as 
editor of the Kinsley Graphic. She 
has been a school teacher and news- 
paper woman, and has participated in 
Kansas women's club work and in 
politics. 

Harold T. Chase has been editor 
of the Topeka Capital for more than 
30 years, coming to the Capital after 
newspaper experience in Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a graduate of Harvard 
university. 

John R. Harrison purchased the 
Beloit Gazette in 1914, following a 
quarter of a century of service in 
the employ of the government. His 
editorial page is read far and wide, 
principally because of Its writer's 
peculiar, witty, and interesting style. 
Mr. Harrison is a graduate of K. S. 
A. C. with the class of 1888. 

Leslie Combs became agricultural 
writer on the Emporia Gazette im- 
mediately after graduation from' the 
Kansas State Agricultural college de- 
partment of journalism in 1926. In 
his farm writings on the Gazette he 
combined a general knowledge of 
agriculture with newswriting ability. 
He resigned this month to join the 
teaching staff of Iowa State college 
at Ames. 



plan for a constructive program can 
be made and carried through. 

In brief the recommendations of 
the council are: 

To make legal the use of school 
funds for transporting part or all of 
the pupils in a district to another 
district. 

To amend the constitution so as 
to permit the legislature to make the 
office of state superintendent appoint- 
ive and also the office of county 
superintendent in any county where 
the people may desire. 



LET NEW POWER HOUSE 
AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 

College Committee Report* Closing of 

Contract* In Topeka-— Reading 

Room Get* Table* 

Contracts amounting to more than 
$22,000 for additional equipment for 
the new power plant now nearing 
completion at the college have been 
let, according to a report made by a 
committee of K. S. A. C. faculty mem- 
bers composed of Miss Grace Derby, 
assistant librarian, Dean R. A. Seat- 
on of the division of engineering, 
Prof. J. P. Calderwood, head of the 
mechanical engineering department, 
and Supt. G. R. Pauling of the build- 
ing and repair department, who have 
been in Topeka this week awarding 
the contracts. 

The largest item was the contract 
for a four drum steam boiler which 
was let to the Babcock and Wilcox 
company on a bid of $9,770. The 
contract for the high and low ten- 
sion switch board at a cost of $3,900 
was let to Westinghouse Electrical 
Manufacturing company. Contracts 
on valves and fittings totaling 
$8,948.7 # 7 were awarded to various 
companies. 

In addition to these contracts for 
the power plant, a contract for 18 
linoleum top tables for the basement 
of the reading room of the new li- 
brary was let to the Peabody School 
Supply company of Topeka at a total 
cost of $1,968.40. 



HEBERER CHOOSES CAST 
,,0F 'ARMS AND THE MAN' 



Mnnhnttnn Theater to Present Shaw 

Comedy for Parent*' Day, 

November 10 

A cast for "Arms and the Man" 
second offering of the Manhattan 
theater this season was announced 
last week by H. Miles Heberer, coach 
of dramatics. George Bernard Shaw's 
comedy will be presented on Parents' 
Day, November 10, and was chosen 
because it seemed appropriate to 
commemorate the tenth aniversary of 
the World war armistice. It is a 
satire in which Shaw shows that the 
uniform does not make the soldier. 

A feature of the production will 
be the use of music from the oper- 
etta, "The Chocolate Soldier," which 
was taken from "Arms and the Man." 

Arrangements have been made so 
that students holding season tickets 
may change their seats in order to 
sit with their parents. 

The cast of the production is as 
follows: Raina, Martha Baird Kip- 
per, Manhattan; Catherine Pethoff, 
Osceola Burr, Manhattan; Louka, 
Ruth Bales, Manhattan; Captain 
Bluntschli, Charles Converse, Man- 
hattan; Russian officer, Don Ayres, 
Manhattan; Major Petkoff, C. M. Cor- 
rell; Major Sergius Saranoff, Elbert 
Smith, Russell; Nicola, Fred Lamp- 
ton, Cherokee. 

BALL1NGER SETS NEW 

CROSS COUNTRY MARK 



I ii i in mi ii in i Event Attrncts 200 Distance 

Runners — Phi Lambda Theta 

Makes Low Team Score 

A. L. Ballinger, running as an in- 
dependent in the annual intramural 
cross country race at the college yes- 
terday, clipped one minute and 32 
seconds off the record established last 
year. His time was 14 minutes, 52% 
seconds for the three miles. M. G. 
Roth, running for Phi Lambda Theta, 
made last year's record running the 
course in 16 minutes, 26 seconds. 

The intramural cross country was 
the largest race of its kind ever held 
at the college, with more than 200 
men entered. One hundred and sev- 
enty-four of these finished in the 
25 minutes allotted for the race. 

The five man team of Phi Lambda 
Theta made the low score in the 
meet with A. M. Breneman, J. 
Schwanke, C. Rehrman, 0. Leasure, 
and A. Patterson running. 



TEACHERS' MEETINGS 
SET FOR NEXT WEEK 



K. S. A. C. BANQUET A FEATURE ON 
TOPEKA PROGRAM 



J 



Several Members of College Faculty 
Have Speaking Engagements at 
Capital City, Ft. Scott, Hutch- 
inson, and Hays 

The Kansas State Teachers' asso- 
ciation, of which Dean Mary P. Van 
Zile is president, will hold its sixty- 
fifth annual sessions at Topeka, 
Hutchinson, Fort Scott, and Hays, 
Thursday and Friday, November 8 
and 9. Mrs. Van Zile, who is dean of 
women at K. S. A. C, will preside 
during one meeting at each place. 

AGGIES SPEAK AT TOPEKA 

At Topeka President F. D. Farrell 
will speak before the vocational ag- 
ricultural round table. His subject 
is "Personal Qualities and Profes- 
sional Training." Dr. W. E. Grimes 
will speak on "A Thrift Program for 
Vocational Agriculture." 

Several other persons from the col- 
lege faculty will appear on the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Lucile Rust will address 
the home economics round table on 
"Objective Tests and Measurements 
in Home Economics." Dr. Margaret 
Chaney will give a report on the na- 
tional home economics association 
meeting at Des Moines. Dr. C. V. 
Williams will speak on "Helpful 
Tests in Vocational Guidance," and 
Dr. C. J. Peterson on an "Analysis 
of the Most Efficient Vocational 
Guidance Methods." Prof. V. L. 
Strickland will speak on the "K. S. 
A. C. Scholarship Test." and Dr. W. 
H. Andrews' subject is "Character 
Value in Mathematics." Mrs. Leona 
Bower Kell will speak to the Parent- 
Teachers' association round table on 
"Home Training of the Preschool 
Child." Prof. Walter Burr's subject 
is "What I Believe We Have a Right 
to Expect in Character Building in 
a High School Course in Sociology." 

AGGIE BANQUET ON THURSDAY 

The annual K. S. A. C. banquet 
will be held on the roof garden at 
the Jayhawk hotel, Thursday eve- 
ning, November 8, at 6 o'clock. 

At Hutchinson Associate Prof. P. 
P. Brainard will speak on "A New 
Test for Vocational Advisors." 

Prof. J. O. Faulkner will speak at 
Fort Scott on the subject "Building 
a Professional Spirit Among English 
Teachers." Prof. E. V. Floyd will 
speak on the "Introduction of the 
Electron Theory into the Teaching 
of High School Physics." 

At the Hays session J. B. Fitch is 
scheduled for a discussion of dairy 
problems for western Kansas. Dr. 
Margaret Justin will talk on the 
"Present Day Trend in Home Eco- 
nomics," and Prof. Louis H. Limper 
will speak about "Some By-Products 
of a Modern Language Education." 



AGGIE RUNNERS SECOND 

IN THREE TEAM MEET 



Oklnhoma Aggleit Win With 30 Points, 

Wildcats Second With :tlt, 

Oklahoma Third, 53 

Kansas Aggies followed close be- 
hind the Oklahoma Aggies to place 
second in the triangular cross coun- 
try meet at Norman, Saturday. Okla- 
homa university was third. 

Falkner of Oklahoma Aggies 
won first with the time of 27 minutes 
18.3 seconds, which is fast consider- 
ing the sandy course. Miller of the 
Kansas Aggies was second. 

The first 14 men finished in the 
following order: Falkner, Oklahoma 
Aggies; Miller, Kansas Aggies; Ca- 
hoon, Oklahoma Aggies; Carson, 
Oklahoma U.; Sherman, Oklahoma 
U.; Winburn, Kansas Aggies; Thomp- 
son, Oklahoma Aggies; Gile, Kansas 
Aggies; Ludwick, Oklahoma Aggies; 
Birch, Oklahoma Aggies; Hoyne, 
Kansas Aggies; Faulconer, Kansas 
Aggies; Duffleld, Oklahoma U.; Rich- 
ardson, Kansas Aggies. The final 
scores of the teams were Oklahoma 
Aggies 30, Kansas Aggies 39, Okla- 
homa U. 53. 

The next meet will be with Mis- 
souri on November 10. 



Visitor from Washington 

G. M. Kerr, of the United States 
geological survey, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C, visited last 
week at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
A. E. Aldous, wife of Prof. A. E. Al- 
dous. of the agronomy department. 
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NEW DEAL AHEAD FOR 
KANSAS TAX PAYERS 



a 



HAROLD HOWE SEES POSSIBLE 
REVISION IN SYSTEM 



</ 



Proponed State Revenue Proa-ram 

Would Raise Additional Ten Million 

Dollnm nnd Reduce Property 

Load 10 to 12 Per cent 

A new deal is ahead for the Kan- 
sas taxpayer, supplanting an old un- 
equal system of taxation with which 
he is now burdened. That is the be- 
lief of Prof. Harold Howe of the ag- 
ricultural economics department, who 
is in charge of research work in land 
economics and taxation for the Kan- 
sas agricultural experiment station. 

Indirect taxes, such as a personal 
income tax, an excise tax on certain 
luxuries, and a tax on the gross pro- 
duction of minerals, will supplement 
those we already have, such as the 
gasoline tax, motor vehicle license, 
and the cigarette tax, and will greatly 
relieve the heavy burden of taxation 
on real estate and tangible personal 
property, Professor Howe believes. 

TAXES INCREASED TOO MUCH 

"The amount of property tax in 
Kansas has increased 800 per cent 
in the last 50 years," Howe declared 
in a recent talk in Manhattan. "If 
this increase in taxes were equally 
distributed there would be no 
grounds for complaint; but as it is, 
the owners of real estate and tan- 
gible personal property are paying 
about 85 per cent of the tax and 
those who are taxed by the indirect 
means pay about 15 per cent. If this 
could be changed some way so that 
the indirect taxes would pay about 25 
per cent, it would relieve the real 
estate and the tangible personal prop- 
erty of from 11 to 12 per cent of 
their load, which would help out 
greatly" 

There is a way to remedy this con- 
dition, which is plugging the loop 
holes in our present Kansas system 
of taxation, and taxing those sources 
of wealth which have not contributed 
or are not contributing their proper 
share of the taxes, according to the 
taxation specialist. For example, a 
man owns a farm in this county 
which is valued at $10,000, on which 
he probably will pay about $200 a 
year taxes. This farm may give him 
an income of about $400 a year, while 
in town a college professor who may 
not own any real estate, earning let 
us say $3,500 per year may pay only 
$25 to $50 a year in direct taxes. 
Another example — a man in Manhat- 
tan owns a house valued at $10,000 
and another has no real property 
such as real estate in the town but 
has $10,000 deposited in the bank or 
in stocks or bonds. The man with 
the house will pay about $340 dol- 
ars in taxes while the other man with 
the deposit or invesment will pay $50 
in taxes because the tax on intan- 
gibles is at the rate of five mills on 
the dollar. 

THE PROGRAM FOR KANSAS 

"A program for revising the Kan- 
sas tax system has been gradually 
evolving during the last decade," 
Howe continued. "The fundamental 
principle of this program is to re- 
lieve real estate and tangible person- 
al property of some of the burden 
which it now bears, and raise a larg- 
er part of our revenue from indirect 
taxes. This may be done by sup- 
planting these indirect taxes with 
others such as a personal income tax, 
a gross production tax on minerals, 
an excise tax on the sale of tobacco, 
non-alcoholic beverages, candy, 
chewing gum, perfumes, cosmetics, 
and theater admissions." 

Twelve states and the federal gov- 
ernment make use of the personal 
income tax. The rates, exemptions, 
methods of collections, and the dis- 
tribution vary somewhat with the 
states. Two outstanding income 
taxes are those of New York and 
Wisconsin, which are satisfactory be- 
cause of the fairness of the way in 
which everyone is taxed. An income 
tax for Kansas patterned after the 
tax of the federal government would 



yield the state about three and one- 
half million dollars annually. 

The tax on the gross production 
of minerals has been used with suc- 
cess in several other states, notably 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Minnesota. Even a three 
per cent tax on the more important 
minerals in Kansas such as petrol- 
eum and gas, and a 2 per cent tax 
on coal, lead, zinc, salt, and stone 
would yield the state nearly three 
million dollars each year. 

WOULD TAX LUXURIES 

"An excise tax on certain luxuries 
and semi-luxuries is also a part of 
the suggested program. The Kansas 
sigaretle tax which is a specific ex- 
ample of a luxury tax yielded the 
state $730,0 in revenue last year. 
Luxury taxes are levied upon articles 
generally considered non-essentials 
and therefore are voluntary, hence 

nly those unwilling to do without 
certain luxuries have to pay the taxes. 
Their willingness to use luxuries is 
lo a certain exteht an indication of 
ability to pay the tax. Consequently 
these taxes reach a class of people 
which does not pay any other tax or 
which pays a disproportionate part," 
Profe:sor Howe declared. 

It has been estimated that an ex- 
cite tax of 5 per cent on the sale of 
tobacco would yield approximately 
$1,500,000 annually, and that a 5 
per cent excise tax on the sale of 
non-alcoholic beverages, confections, 
and so on would yield a like amount. 
An e::cise tax of 10 per cent on thea- 
ter admissions would yield about 
$750,000. 

WOULD REDUCE PROPERTY LOAD 

Summing up the estimated yields 
from these taxes we would have $10,- 
000,000 or about the amount that is 
annually collected from the general 
property tax by the state govern- 
ment. If these new taxes were in- 
troduced, and provided that the ex- 
penses of the government did not ma- 
terially increase, there would be no 
necessity for a state levy on property, 
according to Howe. As a consequence 
we could expect our tax load on 
property to be reduced 10 or 12 per 
cent, which would relieve real estate 
and tangible personal property of 
the heavy burden and in addition 
would more evenly distribute the tax 
load among the Kansas people. 

THREE DIVIDE HONORS 

IN POULTRY JUDGING 



ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
HERE NOVEMBER 9-10 



Arnold < hnNe mill E. W. TIii-Inn Tic In 

Senior Division— Dean Mct'nmmon 

W ins In Junior Group 

Arnold Chase, Manhattan, E. W. 
Theiss, Hutchinson, and Dean Mc- 
Cammon, Oronoque, won highest 
honors in the students' poultry judg- 
ing contest held at the college last 
Saturday. Chase and Theiss tied for 
first honors, scoring 510 points and 
winning a $12.50 cash prize each. 
McCammon was high man in the jun- 
ior division of the contest with 495 
points, winning thereby a $5.00 cash 
prize. 

U. W. O'Hara, Blue Mound, and H. 
D. Garver, Manhattan, were runners- 
up in the senior contest, each of 
them scoring 505 points and winning 
a $4 cash prize. Lee Albin, Norca- 
tur, took second honors and $2.50 in 
cash in the junior division. 

INCREASED FLAX PRICES 

lilt I V«..s INTEREST IN CROP 



PROF. E. R. DAWLEY IN CHARGE 
OF LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 



Missouri I'nlverslty ProfeNHorH May At- 
tend Sessions of Kansas-Nebraska 
Section, Society for Promotion 
of lOnti'lnt't-riiiK' Education 

Fifty visiting engineering faculty 
members from three schools are ex- 
pected to be guests of K. S. A. C. for 
the meeting Friday and Saturday, 
November 9 and 10, of the Kansas- 
Nebraska section of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering educa- 
tion. 

Facuity members from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Kansas univer- 
sity, and K. S. A. C. are members of 
the section, and those of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri have been invited 
.o attend the meeting and see the 
Kansas Aggie-Missouri football game 
Saturday. 

Presiding at the meetings will be 
Prof. O. E. Edison of the University 
of Nebraska, president of the section. 
Prof. E. R. Dawley of K. S. A. C. is 
in charge of arrangements. 

FIRST MEETING FRIDAY 

First session will be Friday night, 
when the men will attend a banquet 
at tie Masonic temple while their 
wives are dinner guests at the Hotel 
Wareham. Following the banquet 
the men will adjourn to the college, 
while the women will attend the 
Manhattan theater play "Arms and 
he Man." 

"Freshman Engineers Day at the 
University of Nebraska," will be the 
lubject for Friday night of Prof. E. 
E. Brackett, of the university. Prof. 
R. G. Kloeffler of K. S. A. C. will 
speak on "The 192S Summer School 
for Teachers of Electrical Engineer- 
ing," and Prof. J. O. Hamilton of K. 
S. A. C. will talk on "The 1928 Sum- 
mer School for Instructors in Phys- 
ics" 

Saturday morning Prof. F. W. 
Mcrris of Nebraska university will 
peak on "How Engineering Instruc- 
tors May Better Their Professional 
Standings." Discussion will be led 
by Prof. J. P. Oalderwood of K. S. 
A. C. A report on the last national 
meeting of the Society for the Promo- 
ion of Engineering Education will 
be given by Prcf. H. W. Anderson of 
the University of Kansas and Prof. 
L. E. Conrad of K. S. A. C. 

WIVES GO SIGHTSEEING 

Business meeting, report of of- 
ficers, and election of officers will be 
Saturday morning. While the men 
are at the meeting, their wives will 
take an automobile trip to Fort 
Riley, or in case cf inclement weath- 
er will be entertained at the Country 
club. 

At noon the members of the sec- 
tion and their wives will have a din- 
ner at the Masonic temple, and in 
the afternoon attend the K. S. A. C.- 
Missouri football game. 

Place of holding the meeting is 
alternated between the three mem- 
ber schools. Next year's session will 
be at the University of Nebraska. 



UNIVERSITY WILL AID 

SCIENCE PUBLICATION 



Demonstrations In lieHt MethodH of Cul- 
ture 1'lnnned by CoIIckc 

Extension specialists and agrono- 
mists of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college will conduct demonstra- 
tions in better methods of flax 
culture in southeastern Kansas, fol- 
lowing a conference at the college 
last Saturday. S. H. Wiley of the 
Fredonia Linseed Oil works conferred 
with college officials relative to flax 
production. 

A recent increase in the tariff on 
flax has resulted in a heightened 
price to growers and hence a greater 
interest in production of the crop. 



Assures Support for 'Transactions' of 

Kansas Acndciny by Ajrreement 

to Buy .-»<io Copies 

Continuance of publication of the 
annual volume of transactions of the 
Kansas academy of science for at 
least two more years is assured by 
agreement of the University of Kan- 
sas to purchase 500 copies of each 
volume at essentially $500, accord- 
ing to announcements made by Dr. 
George E. Johnson, secretary of the 
academy. 

Publication of the transactions was 
suspended seven years ago when 
state support failed, but at the 1928 
meeting of the academy it was 
agreed that publication would be re- 
sumed by use of available funds, and 
by charging the cost of publishing 
papers largely to the authors. The 



volume to be published by this means 
w 11 contain nearly 300 pages. 

"Sale of 500 copies of the trans- 
actions to the university will enable 
the academy to put out a creditable 
publication for two more years, after 
which time the agreement may be 
renewed," Doctor Johnson said. 

"The university will use the vol- 
umes to exchange for publications of 
other academies; city, state, and for- 
e'gn. The exchange plan also gives 
wide distribution to the papers pub- 
lished in the transactions. 

"The present volume is well under 
way, but will be delayed somewhat 
by the addition of one very long pa- 
per on Indian Archaeology written 
by Dr. A. B. Reagan, a government 
worker among the Indians of the 
southwest. 

"Other papers deal with such 
phases of science as chemistry, bot- 
any, pure foods, birds, reptiles, in- 
sects, ovarian transplantation, mete- 
orites, geology along the Kaw, birth 
weights, and incubator temperatures. 
The volume also will contain minuter- 
of the meetings, and a list of mem- 
bers." 



MUSIC DEPARTMENT TO 
GIVE SUNDAY RECITALS 



Schedule for Winter Season Is An- 
nounced— Iland Opened Series 
I nder New Director 

The first number of a series of 
Sunday concerts and recitals under 
the auspices of the K. S. A. C. de- 
partment of music was a concert by 
the college band last Sunday, under 
he direction of Myron E. Russell. 

On November 11 the entertain- 
ment will be a recital by Charles 
Stratton, pianist and instructor in 
music at the college. Other num- 
bers in the series of concerts and re- 
citals follow: November 18, recital 
by Miss Painter, pianist, and Mr. 
Sayre, tenor; November 25, recital 
by Miss Smith, pianist, and Miss Tal- 
madge, soprano; December 9, recital 
by Miss Steel, pianist, and Mr. Hill, 
violinist; December 16, sacred con- 
cert, "The Messiah" to be presented 
by the Manhattan Choral union, Wil- 
liam Linquist, conductor; January 6, 
recital by Miss Jefferson, pianist, and 
Mr. Lindquist, baritone; January 13, 
recital by Mr. Downey, cellist, and 
Mr. Farrar, baritone; January 20, re- 
cital by Miss Grossmann, contralto, 
and Miss Pelton, pianist; and Janu- 
ary 27, recital by the college trio 
and Mr. Russell, oboist. 

The recitalists who will appear in 
the a''ove series are all members of 
the department of music faculty. 



WHEAT CONFERENCE OPENS 

HERE TOMORROW MORNING 



To Discuss I'lncc of KcNCiirch In Hard 
Winter Wheat IndiiNtry 

At 9 o'clock tomorrow morning 
President F. D. Farrell will welcome 
to the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege more than 100 representatives 
;)f the hard winter wheat industry of 
the southwest. What the President 
says will open the one-day wheat con- 
ference called by him a month ago. 

Millers, farmers, bakers, editors, 
research specialists, and others in- 
terested in the hard winter wheat 
industry of Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, and Texas will be 
present for the conference, the pur- 
pose of which is to discuss scientific 
research as a factor in safeguarding 
the interests of that industry. 

KANSAS TAXATION UNDER 

EYE OF ERIC ENGLVND 



SPUD GROWERS FORM 
SELLING ASSOCIATION 



Former Stnff Member Confers on Col- 
lege Research Work 

Eric Englund, in charge of the 
division of agricultural finance in the 
bureau of agricultural economics, 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, is conferring with agricultural 
economists of the college this week 
relative to research in agricultural 
finance and taxation. Mr. Englund 
formerly was on the staff of the col- 
lege agricultural economics depart- 
ment. 



POTATO SHOW VISITORS APPROVE 
COMMITTEE PLAN 



Launch Machinery Intended to Solve 

Some MarkethiK Difficulties — Will 

Appoint Price Quotation Group 

if More Producers Sinn 

The beginning of what promises to 
become a successful cooperative mar- 
keting organization for Kansas pota- 
to growers was made in Manhattan 
last week when growers attending 
the annual potato show adopted ar- 
ticles of organization for the Kaw 
Valley Potato Growers' association. 

By the articles of agreement the 
potato growers of the Kaw valley 
agreed to sell their 1929 potato crop 
through their association. The af- 
fairs of the association will be under 
ihe supervision of a board of man- 
agers consisting of 12 members. The 
:oard of managers will appoint a 
price quotation committee consisting 
of three persons. 

SET DAILY MINIMUM PRICE 

The duties of the quotation com- 
mittee shall be to issue a minimum 
price daily on the sale of Irish pota- 
toes, taking into consideration the 
aeveral grades under which potatoes 
are marketed, to issue such rules and 
regulations as seem advisable con- 
cerning the loading and distribution 
of the potatoes, and to exercise gen- 
eral supervision over marketing Kaw 
valley potatoes. 

The agreement signed by the grow- 
ers shall be effective for a period of 
one year and continuously thereafter 
.'rem year to year, except that a mem- 
ber may resign by written notice to 
the secretary of the association dur- 
ing the month of November in any 
year. The potato growers' agreement 
is not to become binding unless the 
potato growers in the so-called Kaw 
valley portion of Wyandotte, John- 
son, Douglas, Leavenworth, Jeffer- 
son, and Shawnee counties, repre- 
senting 85 per cent of the acreage 
to be planted in Irish potatoes, shall 
sign the agreement on or before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. 

PRICES DISASTROUS THIS YEAR 

Organization of the growers' as- 
sociation was hastened by disastrous 
prices which prevailed during the 
marketing season of the present year. 
Though the crop in the Kaw valley 
was large and the potatoes of good 
quality, producers could not afford 
in many instances to dig their crop 
because the cost of putting them on 
ihe market exceeded the price re- 
ceived. 

Turing the last few weeks a com- 
mittee has been working on the con- 
stitution of the new potato associa- 
tion. Members of this committee 
were: C. E. Huff, Salina; Ralph Sny- 
der, Manhattan; W. A. Pendleton, 
Lawrence; W. R. Stiner, Lawrence; 
James Trant, Edwardsville; John W. 
Taylor, Edwardsville; Fred Schneid- 
er, Wilder; George Plummer, Perry; 
Sherman Bell, Perry; Omar Brown- 
ing, Lin wood; Jesse Haney, Topeka; 
Clifford Morse, De Soto; Eli Wilson, 
Lawrence; Chester Michael. Kansas 
City, Mo.; and C. V. Cochran, To- 
peka. 

F. O. Blecha, district county agent, 
and Dr. W. E. Grimes of Kansas 
State Agricultural college served on 
the committee in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

'TWAS GOOD SPUD SHOW 

Valuable suggestions in the or- 
ganization of the Kaw Valley Potato 
Growers' association were made by 
F. B. Bomberger, assistant director 
of extension work for the University 
of Maryland. Mr. Bomberger di- 
rected the organization of a similar 
producers' association, the Del-Mar- 
Va Eastern Shore Potato association, 
which has been successful. 

The two day potato show was one 
of the best ever held by Kansas spud 
growers, according to C. E. Graves, 
extension plant pathologist of the 
college, who supervised local ar- 
rangements. One hundred and twen- 
ty-one exhibits were displayed. 
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chalant bravado. Their book, "Sa- 
fari," is no technical treatise for the 
research student, but an exciting and 
dramatic newspaper serial. 

There are those of us who didn't 
know before that "the" Martin John- 
sons were home folks. Of course 
that makes them suddenly become a 
little less great. Oh, not that we 
won't seek a little reflected glory if 
we have the opportunity to say, very 
suavely, to friends in another state, 

The Martin Johnsons are from Kan- 

a., you know!" 



V. Anderson, director of the medical 
research for R. H. Macy and com- 
pany; and Herman Adler, director of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago. — Robert Conover. 



in 




IN OLDER DAYS 

hrom the Filet of The Industrialist 
TEN TEARS AGO 

W. M. Blackledge, a student 
1916-17, was killed in action in the 
Argonne. 

Following graduation from the 
artillery school at Fortress Monroe I college previous to 1874, and F. L. 



tical instruction adapted to dairying 
in Kansas was to be given. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

A. M. Green, '86, changed his ad- 
dress from Santa Barbara to Look- 
out, Mcdoc county, Cal. 

The second division gave the week- 
ly exercise under the direction of 
Professor Olin. Six young men and 
two young women participated. 

Eusebia Mudge, daughter of Prof. 
B. F. Mudge, and a student in the 



BRIGHT LIGHTS, REFLECTED 

A compassionate friend in New 
York has sent us a theater program. 
It was passed out by the white 
gloved hand of a uniformed usher 
when the friend went to Bee "The 
Three Musketeers," Florenz Zieg- 
feld's finished production of Dumas' 
stirring classic with spirited lyrics 
by Rudolf Friml. 

The cover is a gorgecus thing; 
Dennis King as a handsome D'Arta- 
gan in broad black cavalier hat 
whose sweeping red and purple 
plume nearly clashes with the vivid 
blues and greens of his velvet suit. 

"Because we are all hopelessly ro- 
mantic, I suppose, this has been a 
great success," is the friend's pen- 
ciled annotation. 

The program is a crumb from the 
feast, a delightful but totalizing 
glimpse of the bright lights of the 
incomparable city. It sets us day 
dreaming of"a future' spree, rouses 
again the emotional heights and 
depths of the last' orgy of shows in 
an all too brief holiday. 

We, out here in what Broadway 
whimsically chooses to call the hin- 
terlands, must take our 'theater in 
hasty overdoses. Who of us hasn't 
made a mad but exciting attempt to 
see a whole season's offering in a 
week — or three days! 

We must see a great number, to 
last a long time. What matter if 
we dashed to another before we have 
time to grasp the significance, or in- 
significance, of the last. We could 
sort them out and cogitate at length 
later, when we got back home. 

"The Three Musketeers" is just 
the show we would go to first if we 
could run off to the city this week 
end. Romance, catchy airs, swing- 
ing rhythms, splendor, color — pure 
entertainment. "Strange Interlude" 
and other thought provoking things 
could come later. Also balcony 
seats another night. Downstairs this 
time — just to do it right once! 

It's all there in the program, the 
the carefree opulent spirit of our 
transitory gayety. Its very pages 
feel expensive. 

And the ads! There's a photo- 
graph of a French beauty salon. How 
shabby our present clothes would 
feel — but depression could only be 
momentary, the consolation "nobody 
knows us." Bonbons from Sherry's. 
Perhaps we'd take in a half pound 
of Fannie May's just to catch the 
proper feeling. The Roosevelt grill. 
Would we, or wouldn't we? Modern 
art. Sophistication. 

No wonder the Art Program, Inc., 
can boast in its own ad in the book- 
let that "this publication reaches 
every state in the Union." We'll keep 
the program on the reading table for 
a few days, to catch a whiff of the 
city — and perhaps feel a little sorry 
for ourselves. 



THF. MARTIN JOHNSON'S ARE 
KANSANS 



Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson are 
returning to Kansas after spending 
several years photographing wild 
animals in the African jungles. They 
have become popular heroes. Tawny 
beasts are as "good stuff" for roto- 
gravure sections as they are for muse- 
ums particularly if pictures of them 
include a member of the "weaker 
sex" apparently risking life with non- 



BOOKS 

See Your Psychiatrist 

Why Men Fail, edited by Morris Flsh- 
bein, M. D., and William A. White, M. 
D., the Century company. 

"By recognition and proper treat- 
ment, potential failure may be turned 
into success." This statement by Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger of Topeka, ap- 
pears in one of the two chapters 
which he has contributed to the vol- 
ume "Why Men Fail." The sentence 
may be taken as the thesis of the 
book, a series of thirteen articles 
sponsored by the American Psychi- 
atric association and the American 
Medical association. The same idea 
is presented by Doctor White in his 
introduction to the discussions: 
Many failures spring from faults in 
our mental make-up, and these fail- 
ures are preventable if the reasons 
for them are understood. 

In many cases the failures of the 
children should be visited upon the 
parents. I can scarcely repress a 
shudder when I hear a fond mother 
expressing regret that a son or 
daughter is growing up. Too often, 
alas, the child does not grow up 
emotionally and longs for the pro- 
tection of his home and the shelter- 
ing arms of his mother. Our pres- 
ent day prolongation of infancy has 
gone too far. Removed from the im- 
mediate influence of the home the 
boy or girl is still cheated of respon- 
sibility by substitutes for the parentf . 
The protected person does .not 
learn as he should and when he 
should the necessity of facing ,real-, 
ity. As a result of this failure to 
learn at a time when it is easy for 
him to make the adjustments neces- 
sary for his happiness and success, 
he takes refuge in some form of un- 
reality. He becomes a day dreamer. 
He yields to fits of depression. His 
personality is divided and he is 
known as "queer." 

Sometimes, I suppose, it is hard 
to distinguish between cause and ef- 
fect in the lives of mal-adjusted per- 
sons. More baffling still is the fact 
that many of them have no desire 
to change. Stekel in one of his 
works speaks of "the reluctant pa- 
tient, who is, at heart, unwilling to 
get well." The man who is a fail- 
ure, or who is unhappy because he 
feels that he is missing what life 
should have for him cannot heal him- 
self. What is he to do? The an- 
swer is given by several contributors 
to "Why Men Fail," and for the pres- 
ent needs constant inculcation: Con- 
sult a psychiatrist. 

Mental health is necessary and 
mental ill health must be avoided if 
one is to be successful. "Why Men 
Fail" describes in non-technical 
terms, a number of significant men- 
tal and emotional symptoms which it 
is dangerous to neglect. But the 
book creates no new fears. No mor- 
bid attempts at self analysis could 
result from the reading of its sensi- 
ble, competent, and sympathetic 
chapters. 

These chapters which constitute 
the book appeared first as discus- 
sions in the New York Herald-Trib- 
une. The editors of the present vol- 
ume each contribute an aritcle, and 
Doctor White has written also the 
introduction. Dr. Karl A. Menning- 
er of the Menninger Psychiatric clin- 
ic, Topeka, and Dr. George A. Pratt, 
of the national committee for mental 
hygiene, New York City, have each 
contributed two chapters. The other 
contributors, each of whom is a doc- 
tor of medicine and a psychiatrist, 
include the following: Douglas A. 
Thorn, director of the division of 
mental hygiene, Massachusetts; Ar- 
thur H. Ruggles, professor of psy- 
chiatry and mental hygiene, Yale 
university; Smith Ely Jeliffe, asso- 
ciate editor Psychoanalytic Review; 
Abraham Myerson, professor of neu- 
rology, Tufts College Medical school; 
Anita M. Muhl, psychiatrist, Provi- 
dence Hospital psychiatric clinic; V. 



Boys— and a Paradox 

F . D. Fan ell 

There are two kinds of boys: those who work and 
those who do not. The first kind includes most farm 
boys and many sons of hard working parents in the 
towns and cities whose small incomes must be supple- 
mented by the earnings of the younger members of the 
family. It also includes some city boys whose parents 
are well-to-do and unusually wise. The second kind in- 
cludes many of the sons of men who have acquired eco- 
nomic independence and of professional people living 
in towns and cities under conditions that do not 
provide the boys with the necessity to work. Usually 
the fathers of these boys were required to work and 
practice self-denial when they were young and they now 
are reaping the economic and professional rewards of 
their early struggles. 

The boys who do not work are characteristically 
spendthrifts. Their number includes many of the type 
of college students whose expenditures mount higher 
year by year and whose vacations are spent at fashion- 
able resorts or in other costly and futile attempts to 
find happiness without being useful. Pretty generally, 
they are the victims of their fathers' economic and pro- 
fessional success. They develop stubborn habits of care- 
less expenditure and elaborate idleness. They grow soft, 
weak, cowardly, and unfit to fill positions of responsibil- 
ity and usefulness. From this class are recruited many 
of the people whose actions menace society. 

Meantime the working; boys are rising early each 
day to milk cows, sell papers, sweep out store buildings, 
plow corn, or work in, factories. When evening comes 
they, are hungry and they "approach their resting beds, 
weary and content and undishonored." In their period 
of struggle and Self-denial these boys develop honest 
habits, hard muscles, courage, initiative, and skill. They 
prepare themselves' for successful and happy careers in 
school and college and subsequently in the industries, 
commerce, and the professions. Ultimately they take the 
places of the fathers of the other boys when these fath- 
ers die or retire from business. And many of the sons 
of these working boys grow up as members of the idle, 
unhappy class unfit to take their fathers' places. 

It is an interesting paradox in human affairs, a para- 
dox as old, perhaps, as the economic type of social or- 
ganization. The one kind of boys struggle for economic 
and professional success and when they achieve it their 
sons become victims of the success for which the fathers 
struggled. Most of these fathers appear to be unwilling 
or unable to see that their sons have the one thing upon 
which genuine success usually is based — the necessity to 
work and to practice self-denial. It is a paradox whose 
evil effects are seldom avoided except by the sons of 
fathers and mothers who have the courage and wisdom 
to live simply, somewhat as if they were poor. 



TWILIGHT GLOW 

Harry Kemp, in "Chanteys and Ballads" 

Rich afterglows of autumn 
Fill all the world with light 

And elm and oak and maple 
Loom up like Are in flight, 

And golden is the valley, 

And golden is the hill, 
And golden Is the first star 
At twilight's window-sill. 
— Harry Kemp, in "Chanteys and 
Ballads." 



with highest honors, L. B. Bender, 
'04, was commissioned lieutenant 
colonel. 

R. M. Sherwood and John L. 
Prehn, poultry specialists, went to 
Topeka to confer with the state board 
of health about a campaign for bet- 
ter summer eggs. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 
The Students' Herald had a circu- 
lation of nearly 1,200. 

The Manhattan street car track 
was being put in. Four blocks had 
been graded and the work of laying 
the rails begun. 

The Eurodelphian literary society 
gave a Hollowe'en party for their 
friends, the Websters. There were 
70 masked couples present, and re- 
freshments of pumpkin pie, popcorn, 
and sweet cider were served. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

The engineering students discussed 
the organization of an engineering 
society. 

W. C. Lee had an article on "What 
to Do With the Philippines" in the 
Advocate and News. 

The college offered its second an- 
nual dairy school, from January 3 to 
March 25, 1899. Thorough, prac- 



Irish were married at the home of 
the bride's mother in Manhattan. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 
The Children's Temperance alli- 
ance was creating increasing interest. 
Mildred Parsons, a former student 
at the college, taught in Manhattan 
high school. Her home was in Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Professor Van Deman had as a 
guest William Cutter of Junction 
City. Mr. Cutter purchased 200 col- 
lege pear trees and other nursery 
stock. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 
POOR PAPA'S PLIGHT 

To every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction — mostly oppo- 
site. 

Given: the American home of for- 
ty or fifty years ago with mother and 
three or four daughters doing all 
the work by hand — cooking, clean- 
ing, stove stoking, gardening, dairy- 
ing, and an endless string of et cet- 
eras. 

Given also: an interim during 
wh'ch canning factories and bakeries 
take over the cooking, electrical pow- 
er takes over the cleaning, furnaces 
supplant stoves, the green grocer 
handles the gardening, the blue milk- 
man does the dairying, and a long 
string of cleverly devised machines 
do the long string of et ceteras. 

Given also: the emancipation and 
flapperization of mother and the 
girls or girl, the domestication of the 
automobile, the growth of federated 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
auction bridge and the blindfold test, 
and the feminization of politics. 

Puzzle: who is going to do what 
is left of the home cooking, operate 
the vacuum cleaner, stoke the fur- 
nace, pay and tolerate the green groc- 
er and the blue milkman, finance 
the emancipation and decoration of 
mother and daughter, back the auto- 
mobile out of the garage, write the 
speeches for a dozen clubs and as- 
sociations, be the dummy at bridge, 
endure the aftermath of Pebeco ad- 
vertising,' and listen politely to the 
dulcet' tones of feminized' politics? 

, CM 

Answer (in chorus, please): Poor 
Papa! 

Yes sir and hlam, that's the misery 
of it. As woman moves forward, 
man must slip aside, fall in, and 
bring up the supplies. In the old 
days when gallant knights did all the 
quarreling and settled all the ques- 
tions, fair ladies were worshipped as 
angels and permitted to raise the 
crops, boil the cabbage, and do the 
dirty work. In the new days, which 
are, alas, upon us, it is no longer so. 
Man has ceased to reverence and 
adore. He hasn't the time. Elusive 
dollars, hundreds and thousands of 
them, are to be captured and stowed 
away against the inevitable over- 
draft, the kitchen is to be mopped, 
the furnace de-clinkered, the floors 
polished, the furniture done over, 
the radio operated upon before the 
company comes, the speech upon 
"Greek Games of Long Ago" to be 
revised, the gas burner to be adjust- 
ed, the motor car to be bathed on 
the outside and dry-cleaned on the 
inside. 



If you choose to represent the va- 
rious parts in life by holes upon a 
table, of different shapes — some cir- 
cular, some triangular, some square, 
some oblong — and the persons acting 
these parts by bits of wood of simi- 
lar shapes, we shall generally And 
that the triangular person has got in- 
to the square hole, the oblong into the 
triangular, and a square person has 
squeezed himself into the round hole. 
The officer and the office, the doer 
and the thing done, seldom fit so 
exactly that we can say they were 
almost made for each other. 

— Sydney Smith. 



You can't have an advance of 
woman without a retreat of man. 
It's against the one law that has 
never got in the statutes nor failed 
of enforcement. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Echo, the only thing that dares lift 
its voice, answers nothing, and dies 
away in a hurried diminuendo. 

If husbands could only fade away 
like that! 

Maybe that's the solution. Poor 
papa must learn to do the ether flop 
and indulge his antique male superi- 
ority in the desert environment 
of some yet-to-be-discovered land of 
reminiscent reverie. 

Meanwhile, boys, resignation and 
adjustment without a word! The less 
we say about it, the sooner we get 
out of the hospital. 

The newspapers! Sir, they are the 
most villainous, licentious, abomin- 
able, infernal — not that I ever read 
them! No, I make it a rule never 
to look into a newspaper. 

—Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
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F. H. Shirck, '23, asks that his 
Industrialist be send to box 448, 
Toppenish, Wash. 

E. L. Lahr, *21, and Hettie (Car- 
ris) Lahr, '20, ask- that ther Indus- 
trialist be sent to Taylorville, III. 

Grace Steininger, '25, is assistant 
professor of nutrition and dietetics 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical college, Stillwater. 

Esther (Tracy) Luke, *26, 935 
Minnesota avenue, Kansas City, Kan., 
is teaching and managing the cafe- 
teria In the Wyandotte high school. 

John S. McBride, '14, and Edith 
(Maxwell) McBride, '14, are antici- 
pating the 15 year reunion of their 
class at commencement time next 
spring. 

A. C. Hoffman. '26, formerly coun- 
ty agent at Lamed, is now doing 
graduate work in the department of 
agricultural economics, Iowa State 
college. 

E. H. Freeman, '95, visited at the 
college recently. Mr. Freeman has 
held the position of professor of elec- 
trical engineering in the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology at Wilmette, 
111., since 1908. 

J. C. Cunningham, '05, already is 
getting enthusiastic over the possi- 
bility of a 25 year reunion for the '05 
class at commencement time 1930. 
Mr. Cunningham is professor of hor- 
ticulture at Iowa State college. 

Asa H. Ford, '23, and Clara (Aush- 
erman) Ford, f. s., of Downers Grove, 
111., spent a few days recently on the 
campils and in Manhattan, visiting 
friends. Mr. Ford is employed by 
the Edison Commonwealth Electric 
company of Chicago. 

F. E. Fuller, '11, writes from 
Bloomington, 111., that his affection 
for the old institution still runs high. 
Mr. Fuller recently resigned as coun-' 
ty agent in Henry, 111., to launch a' 
farm management company. At the 
present time he has between 50 and 
60 farms on which he is trying to do 
what the landowner should do If he 
knew what to do and had the time 
to do it. , • l 



na) Ptacek, '22, of Emporia an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Jean, 
recently. 

John S. McBride, '14, and Edith 
(Maxwell) McBride, '14, announce 
the birth of their son, William Rob- 
ert, May 9. Mr. and Mrs. McBride 
live In Topeka. 

David L. Browne and Helen (Cor- 
rell) Browne, '25, of Norton, an- 
nounce the birth of their son, John 
Charles, October 8. John Charles is 
the grandson of C. M. Correll, '00, 
and Laura (Trumbull) Correll, '00. 
of Manhattan. 

E. J. Jelden, '22, and Mrs. Jelden 
of 1313 Louisiana street, Lawrence, 
sent the following clever announce- 
ment: "There were 7 wonders in the 
world until Friday, June 29, when 
Charles Edward, weight 7 pounds, 
was born to Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Jel- 
den." 



DEATHS 



CARAWAY 

Gertrude (Sanders) Caraway, wife 
of L. P. Caraway, '25, died recently 
at their home in Logansport, La. No 
further particulars could be learned. 

FREEMAN 

Clarence E. Freeman, '88, died 
October 27 at the home of his broth- 
er, E. H. Freeman, '95, in Wilmette, 
111. For the past three years he had 
been in failing health. Mr. Freeman 
lived an active life as an electrical 
engineer, having been professor of 
electrical engineering in the Armour 
Institute of Technology from 1893 to 
1908, and since then in private prac- 
tice. 



'FRIVOL' TO BE GIVEN 

NIGHT OF NOVEMBER 23 



MARRIAGES 



CASPER— HOOVER 

The marriage of Josephine Casper, 
Junction City, to Laurence J. Hoov- 
er, f. 6., occurred In Junction City 
October 24. Mr. and Mrs. Hoover 
are making their home in Junction 
City. 

JOHNSTON— HUBBARD 
The marriage of Alice Johnston, 
'28, of Irving, to J. R. Hubbard, t. s., 
of El Dorado took place in Topeka 
September 22. Mr. and Mrs. Hub- 
bard are at home in El Dorado where 
Mr. Hubbard is on the news staff of 
the El Dorado Times. 

NEELY — TEETERS 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Neely of Abi- 
lene, announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Dorothy, f. s., to William 
W. Teeters, f. s. ( at their home Au- 
gust 29. Mr. and Mrs. Teeters are 
at home at 1811 North Blackwelder 
street, Oklahoma City, where Mr. 
Teeters is an engineer with the Acme 
Milling company. 

McGEORGE— GRIFFIN 

The marriage of Mary McGeorge 
to Percy Griffin, f. s., took place in 
Buenos Aires, South America, Sep- 
tember 25. Mr. Griffin's former 
home was Nickerson. Eight years 
ago he went to South America to be 
in charge of exports for Swift and 
company. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin are 
making their home in Gaukenken 
Aike, Rio Gallegos, Argentina. 



BIRTHS 



Cast for W. A. A. Production An- 
nounced by Margaret , , 
< nn liniii. Chairman 

The "cast" for Frivol, annual 
dance and entertainment given by the 
Women's Athletic association, was 
announced Saturday by Margaret 
Canham, general chairman. This 
year's presentation of Frivol will be 
November 23 in the ballroom of the 
new Wareham hotel. 

Members of the cast are: First cho- 
rus — Battle Kimball, Manhattan; Helen 
Kimball, Manhattan; Anna Annan, Be- 
loit; Feme Murray, Manhattan; Mere- 
dith Dwelly, Manhattan; Edith Loomls, 
Osborne; Helen Durham, Manhattan; 
Eleanor Laughead, Dodge City. 

Pirate chorus — Ruth Allen, Parsons; 
Vernita McClelland, Topeka; Marguer- 
ite Conroy, Manhattan; Ruth Correll, 
Manhattan; Margaret Darden, Manhat- 
tan; Charlotte Remick, Manhattan; 
Norma Koons, Sharon Springs; Lois 
Anderson, Byers; Eva Mae Smalley, 
Kansas City. 

Modern chorus — Vera Bowersox, 
Great Bend; Pauline Samuels, Manhat- 
tan; Hope Dawley, Manhattan; Anne 
Stever, Eureka; Mary Lou Doollttle, 
Kansas City; Mary Rankin, Kansas 
City. 

Pantomime "On the Boulevard" — 
French Maid, Betty Jeffers, Abbyville; 
The Dude, Daryl Burson, Manhattan; 
Policeman, Florence Thiebaut, Kansas 
City. 

A specialty dance number will be 

given by Margaret Canham, between 
choruses. 

Committees for the production are as 
follows: Publicity — Shirley Mollett, 
chairman, Manhattan; Florence Thie- 
baut, Kansas City; Catherine Halstead, 
Manhattan; and Miss Helen Saum, head 
of the women's physical education de- 
partment. 

Tickets — Marybelle Read, chairman, 
Manhattan; Adelaide Scott, Manhattan; 
Helen Laura Dodge, Manhattan; and 
Miss Katherine Geyer, instructor in 
physical education. 

Decorations — Mildred Huddleston, 
chairman, Manhattan; Violet Holstine, 
Columbus; Imogene Lampe, Kansas 
City; and Miss Ruth Trant, instructor 
In physical education. 

Costumes — Meredith Dwelly, Manhat- 
tan. 

Dance — Betty Jeffers, Abbyville; 
Mary K. Chronister, Topeka; and Miss 
Dorothy Sappington, instructor in 
physical education. 
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F. P. Burke, '24, and Mrs. Burke 
of Creighton, Neb., announce the 
birth of a daughter June 14. 

Homer C. Boyd, '21, and Mrs. 
Boyd, Lake Village, Ark., announce 
the birth of Dorothy Jean July 21. 

Mike Ptacek, '22, and Jean (Han- 



Whnt Is an Alumnus? 

"The terms alumnus and alumni re- 
fer to both graduates and former 
students," says Dean R. A. Seaton, 
'04, retiring president of the alumni 
association. "This definition is given 
in the by-laws and constitution of 
the K. S. A. C. Alumni association 
as well as in standard dictionaries." 

K. S. A. C. alumni are scattered 
world wide. They are engaged in 
many vocations, yet all enjoy a com- 
mon fellowship — they are all Aggies. 
All alumni may find many opportuni- 
ties of service to K. S. A. C. through 
active membership in the alumni as- 
sociation. 
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LOOKING AROUND 

KENNEY L. FORD 
| | 
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I deem it a distinct honor and a 
privilege to have the opportunity of 
serving the K. S. A. C. Alumni asso- 
ciation as executive secretary. I as- 
sume my duties realizing that I fol- 
low worthy predecessors — Stratton, 
Weaver, and Foster. 

As alumni we have the privilege of 
Joining in an association world wide 
in scope and supreme in its influence. 
To an organization such as ours with 
its traditions, aims and objectives, 
success is surely certain. 

The strength of our alumni asso- 
ciation lies in its membership. We 
want you to use your alumni office, 
visit us, write, call, suggest, criticize 
— anything for the good of the alum- 
ni association. — Kenney L. Ford. 



AGGIE TRIO, FAR APART, 
WRITES TO ALMA MATER 



Dean Call Receives Interesting Letters 

from Edward Shim, Dudley 

Moses, and A. B. Cron 

A recent day's mail to Dean L. E. 
Call, of the division of agriculture, 
brought interesting letters from three 
alumni of K. S. A. C. in three differ- 
ent sections of the world. 

Edward Shim, a Chinese student 
who graduated in agriculture with 
the class of 1916, writes that he is 
now employed by Brunner, Mond, and 
company, Ltd., a large English fer- 
tilizer manufacturing company. Mr. 
Shim has been conducting experi- 
mental work in China with commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

He writes, " . . . . The experiments 
that I carried out in six different 
centers of which I have written you 
in the past are showing some inter- 
esting results, and in the course of 
the next few weeks the data from 
these results will be available. All 
of these experiments are located in 
Manchuria, only a small part of the 
Chinese republic &nd yet many times 
bigger than all of Japan. While 
practically all of China is affected by 
the war, it Is still possible to do busi- 
ness. We are making more fertiliz- 
er sales this year than ever before 
and our supply is not sufficient to fill 
the demand. In the three years time 
since I joined this firm, the business 
in ammonium sulphate has increased 
fivefold. Business for the future 
seems very bright. 

"I am leaving Shanghai on October 
24 for Honolulu for a four months' 
leave. Seven years have elapsed 
since I left the island and all my 
family folks." 

Dudley Moses, a south African stu- 
dent who received his master's de- 
gree in agriculture at K. S. A. C. in 
1924, is now a member of the teach- 
ing and research staff of the School 
of Agriculture, Potchefstroom, Union 
of South Africa. He is in charge of 
the investigational work with field 
crops at this institution. 

A. B. Cron, '08, writes from San 
Juan, Tex., as follows: "We are 
very pleasantly situated here in the 
lower Rio Grand valley of Texas. We 
have 40 acres of land that is ideal 
for citrus culture and have a nice 
orchard of about 10 acres started and 
will set 10 acres more this winter. 
The place had 24 trees on it when 
we bought. They are well filled with 
fruit this year and many of the first 
trees we set have fruit on them. 

"I have been busy helping to get 
the cooperative marketing of vege- 
tables started and to keep it going 
during the past year. The work 
looks now as if it would be a big 
success and of the greatest benefit to 
our farmers. 

"Our oldest son graduated from 
high school last spring with highest 
honors except one and secured a 
scholarship in the Edenburg junior 
college which place he is now at- 
tending." 



Jnyhuwk versus Wildcat 

That the annual football classic 
still is being played in homes of 
alumni is shown by the following 
letter received from Mrs. Rowena 
(Brown) Martin, '19, 505 South Sec- 
ond street, Odessa, Mo.: 

"Enclosed find check for dues. 
Sorry to have been so negligent. 
Please put my name on The Indus- 
trialist list as I miss it. Don't 
meet many Aggies down here and 



lose out on things. We have a boy 
at our house since Sept. 13 — Joseph 
Louis. We also have two girls, Dor- 
is Ravena, three years and, Helen 
Joyce, five. 

"Doctor Martin is a Jayhawker 
and rubbed it in this year but I said, 
'You haven't done it for four years'." 

RADIO 'ANNIVERSARY' 

SET FOR NOVEMBER 26 



Music, I'ln.v, and Speeches Scheduled 

for Alnmnl Night By 

Station KSAC 

Anniversary for radio station 
KSAC and alumni night has been 
definitely scheduled for November 26. 
The opening address will be given 
by President F. D. Farrell. Other 
talks of interest to the alumni and 
radio fans will be given by various 
department heads and deans and 
members of college organizations, ac- 
cording to L. L. Longsdorf, radio 
program director. 

The music department, represent- 
ed by the K. S. A. C. band, orchestra, 
the men's and women's glee clubs, 
and the faculty trio will present the 
first part of the anniversary night 
entertainment. The literary societies 
and the Cosmopolitan club will fur- 
nish the rest of the musical broad- 
casts. A one act play will be pre- 
sented by college students. 

The anniversary night program 
will be the first big entertainment by 
station KSAC on Its new frequency 
of 580 kilocycles or 516.9 meters. 



Bixby's Have Orchestra 

Horace E. Bixby, '08, and Hallie 
(Smith) Bixby, '08, and four chil- 
dren of Portland, Ore., have formed 
a family orchestra, having novelty 
numbers. The orchestra Includes 
piano, saxophone, cornet, violin, 
trombone, xylophone, bells, and 
drums. The little daughter is the 
drummer and also sings. While at- 
tending the Bixby family reunion in 
Manhattan last summer their orches- 
tra was a feature of the Sunday band 
concert in the city pafk. 



Attention K Men! 

New K tickets have arrived at 
the Athletic office and any former K 
men returning for the Aggie-Mis- 
souri game should stop at the Ath- 
letic office and turn in their old tick- 
ets before attending the game. Those 
who may not be coming back for the 
game Saturday are asked to mail in 
their old tickets and new ones will 
be sent from the athletic office. A 
letter giving present address and any 
news item will be appreciated. 



Sayles Studios More 

Everett Duane Sayles of Stock- 
bridge, Mich., who obtained his mas- 
ter's degree at K. S. A. C. last sum- 
mer, has a teaching fellowship in the 
zoology department at the University 
of Chicago. Mr. Sayles is doing work 
on ductless glands, which is a con- 
tinuation of study he made at K. S. 
A. C. in endocrinology. He was one 
of the five graduate students who 
were elected to Phi Kappa Phi last 
summer. 



Any Extra Industrialists? 

A number of requests have come 
to the editor for Volume 52, Number 
2 of The Industrialist and for Vol- 
ume 54, Number 2. These requests 
have come from persons and public 
libraries whose files are incomplete. 
If any readers have extra copies of 
these two issues of The Industrial- 
ist, the courtesy of mailing them to 
the editor will be appreciated. 

Baker Turns Banker 

Marvel L. Baker, '24, resigned his 
position as head of the department of 
animal husbandry, Nebraska School 
of Agriculture, Curtis, Neb., to ac- 
cept the position of cashier of the 
Curtis State Bank. 



They Represent Aggies 

Ruth Frost and Marybelle Read 
were the official delegates of K. S. 
A. C. at the state convention of the 
Women's Athletic association, held 
at Lawrence, October 25-27. 



Dcnncn Teaches Again 

Rowland L. Dennen, '2*5, is serv- 
ing his second year as principal and 
coach of athletics in the rural high 
school, Norcatur. 
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Sixteen teams are competing in 
the first women's horseshoe tourna- 
ment, which started recently. 

Radio station KSAC was silent on 
election night, in accordance with a 
request from the federal radio com- 
mission. 

The Rev. Francis J. O'Hern, presi- 
dent of St. Mary's college was the 
speaker at student forum Wednes- 
day, on the subject "Facing Life 
Squarely." 

Students enrolled in electrical en- 
gineering were guests last Saturday 
night at a smoker given by the K. S. 
A. C. chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 

Preliminary plans for the annual 
Campus Chest campaign were made 
at a meeting last week. The cam- 
paign will be on the last two days 
preceding Christmas holidays. 

Mary Bell Read, Manhattan, and 
Ruth Frost, Blue Rapids, were dele- 
gates from K. S. A. C. at the state 
convention of Women's Athletic as- 
sociation at Lawrence, October 25-27. 

Initiation of Gertrude Sheetz, Ad- 
mire; Maxine Brown, Manhattan; 
and Virginia Lovitt, Great Bend, Is 
announced by Mu Phi Epsilon, hon- 
orary sorority for women students in 
music. 

C. W. Meagher, Severy, was elect- 
ed president of the freshman commis- 
sion of the Y. M. C. A. last week. 
Robert Pfuetze, Manhattan, Virgil 
Siebert, Pretty Prairie, and Carl Mar- 
tinez, Manhattan, also are officers. 

The college band gave a concert 
in the auditorium last Sunday, as the 
first of a series of Sunday afternoon 
programs, to be given by the music 
department. Charles Stratton, in- 
structor in music, will appear in re- 
cital next Sunday. 

Plans for an "all-freshman" party 
were made at the class^meeting held 
in the auditorium last week. The 
party will be held first semester be- 
cause, as one freshman put it "some 
of us might be asked to leave at the 
end of the semester." 

A valuation of $4,571,351.47 is 
placed on the buildings and equip- 
ment of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college by H. E. Schrack, state 
business manager. The college is 
second in valuation among state in- 
stitutions, the university being first 
with $5,983,881.49. Total valuation 
of all state schools is more than 29 
million dollars. 

The following have been elected to 
Phi Alpha Mu, honorary fraternity 
for women in general science: Fern 
Barr, Manhattan; Frances Sheldon, 
Blue Rapids; Ruth McCammon, Nor- 
ton; Esther Weisser, Paxico; Eileen 
Roberts, Manhattan; Geraldine Foley, 
Oronoque; Gertrude Brookens, West- 
moreland; Cora Mae Geiger, Salina; 
Rebecca Dubbs, Ransom. 

"Mike" Attends Dedication 

M. F. Ahearn, '13, director of ath- 
letics at K. S. A. C.i was recently in 
New Haven, Conn., attending the 
dedication of the Walter Camp me- 
morial. Representatives from all in- 
stitutions who contributed to the 
memorial were invited to the dedica- 
tion. On Saturday, November 3, a 
special section was reserved for the 
delegates at the Yale-Dartmouth 
game. 



Pay Only Low Fares! 

Alumni returning for the Aggie- 
Missouri game November 10 should 
remember the reduced rates of one 
fare for the round trip over the Rock 
Island and Union Pacific railroads. 
These rates apply from all points in 
Kansas and from Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo. 



l-i'c Studies at Wisconsin 
H. K. Lee of Korea, who received 
his master's degree in agricultural 
economics in 1926, is taking work to- 
ward his doctor's degree at Wiscon- 
sin university. 
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BO'S WILDCATS STALK 
MISSOURI TIGERS NEXT 



BO'S BOYS WORK ON LINE PLAYS IN 
PREPARATION 



Purple Feud With Gold and Blnek has 

Many Stirring; Chapters, None 

Derided by More Than 

10 Point* 



FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 1928 

Sept. 29— Bethany, 7; Aggies, 32. 
Oct. 6— Okla. A. & M., 6; Aggies, 

13. 
Oct. 13— Hays Teachers, 7; Aggies, 

22. 
Oct. 20— Kansas U., 7; Aggies, 0. 
Oct. 27— Oklahoma, 33; Aggies, 21. 
Nov. 10 — Missouri U. at Manhattan 
Nov. 17 — Iowa State at Ames 
Nov. 29 — Nebraska at Lincoln 



pared with a running threat in case 
the passes fail. 

Saturday's game will be the first 
played on Ahearn field against Mis- 
souri since 1925. 



FLORISTS LIKED THEIR 
FIRST SHORT COURSE 



RESULTS SO GOOD THEY WANT 
MORE NEXT YEAR 



15 ATTENDED COLLEGE 

DAIRY SHORT COURSE 



Missouri! 

Memories of valiantly fought tie 
games, one point victories, heart 
breaking defeats, rise at the mention 
of the word. No game on the Kan- 
sas Aggie schedule is so fraught with 
possibilities as the annual affair with 
the Tigers. Eleven games have been 
played between the schools since the 
Aggies entered the old Missouri Val- 
ley conference in 1913. Five of 
these have been Tiger victories, three 
Aggie victories, and three ties. 

ALL SCORES SMALL 

Never has one team defeated the 
other by more than 10 points, and 
Ave of the eight games which have 
resulted in victories tor one team or 
another have been by margins of less 
than four points. 

In 1914 Missouri won 13 to 3. 
Next year saw a scoreless tie, and in 
1916 the Aggies started on a victory 
string unbroken until 1923. The '16 
game was won 7 to 6, and was dupli- 
cated in score next year. The war 
prevented the 1918 game from being 
played, and 1919 was a scoreless tie. 
In 1920 Missouri won 10 to 7, and 

1921 saw the Aggies win, 7 to 5. In 

1922 the Aggies won 14 to 10, and 
in 1923 Missouri eked out a 4 to 2 
victory, grounding a saftey in the 
last two minutes to keep the Aggies 
from getting the ball in time to 

score. 

Since 1923 Missouri has won stead- 
ily, though the Tigers did not meet 
the powerful 1925 team,, due to a 
lapse of memory of Missouri sched- 
ule-makers. 

Saturday's renewal of hostilities 
finds the Aggie squad in the best 
shape of the year. Every man con- 
sidered as of "first string" calibre is 
ready to play, including Alex Nigro, 
sophomore halfback, who was kept 
out o f the Oklahoma game for all 
but a minute, because of injuries. 
NIGRO BACK AT HALF 
It is expected that the same back- 
field which figured prominently in 
the three early season victories will 
work together once more Saturday, 
with Evans at quarter, Nigro and 
Meissinger at halves, and Barre at 
fullback. I'rice Swartz of Everest 
and Keith Shay of Miltonvale both 
have a chance to start as fullbacks, 
and H. R. Weller, Olathe, and W. E. 
Piatt, Manhattan, should see service 
as halves. Ken Boyd, Irving; Mar- 
ion Swartz, Manhattan; and .John 
Smerchek, Cleburne, are being used 
quite a bit in practice as halves, as 
are Joe Anderson, Salina, and Joe 
Limes, La Harpe, as quarterbacks. 

All last week "Bo's boys" sloshed 
around through mud and rain and 
snow, going through a hard prac- 
tice every day in spite of unusually 
bad weather conditions. 

The annual Varsity - Freshman 
game, scheduled for last Saturday, 
was postponed to keep from cutting 
up Stadium field. Fine weather Sun- 
day and Monday put the grounds in 
excellent shape. 

ROTH TEAMS TWICE DEFEATED 
While the Aggies have lost to Kan- 
sas U. and Oklahoma U., Missouri 
likewise has been twice defeated, by 
Nebraska and Drake, the 7 to vic- 
tory by Drake last Saturday proving 
a real upset. The Tigers were with- 
out the services of Captain Brown, 
Rosenheim, and Smith, husky line- 
men. All are expected to be able 
to play at Manhattan Saturday. 

During the first part of the week 
the Aggies practiced on line plung- 
ing and off-tackle plays against the 
freshmen, temporarily abandoning 
the passing attack which scored 
thrice against Oklahoma. McMillin 
probably will use passes in the Mis- 
souri game, but is anxious to be pre- 



Slx Begin tow Tenting Association 

Work nnd Flteh Announce* 

Three New C. T. A. Units 

Fifteen students attended a dairy 
short course offered at the college 
last week. Upon completion of the 
week's work it was announced by 
Prof. J. B. Fitch, head of the dairy 
department, that six of the 15 would 
enter cow testing association work 
immediately. 

Professor Fitch also announced 
the organization of a new cow test- 
ing association in Marshall county 
beginning November 1, and the re- 
organization of associations in Craw- 
ford and Cherokee counties and in 
Montgomery, Labette, and Neosho 
counties. The last three counties are 
pooling their interests to hire one 
tester, as are Crawford and Chero- 
kee counties. 

The 15 who enrolled in the an- 
nual dairy short course are Edward 
Martin, Scammon; Francis Castello, 
MeCune; Raymond Baker, Carlyle; 
Calvin Parnberger, Talmage; Don 
E. Garretts, Burlington; Howard Da- 
vidson, Burlington; Everett F. Yox- 
all, Woodston; Dan Robinson, To- 
peka; Harlan Hess, Caldwell; Chester 
Pratt, St. George; Kenneth Elder, 
Woodston; Friedof Winans, Oska- 
loosa; T. E. Morlan, Alta Vista; 
Frank O'Daniel, Westmoreland; and 
Forrest Booth, Fairview. 



These higher schools simply pro- 
vide the guide lines along which a 
man or woman may educate himself 
or herself. 



Three-Day School Drew Out Unexpect- 
ed Attendance — Instruction wns Prac- 
tical, Commercial Growers and 
College Specialists Speaking 

Results of the first florists' school 
conducted at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college last week were so 
successful that plans for another 
school next year were made before 
the florists adjourned their meetings 
at the college. Though a maximum 
of 25 or 30 florists was expected, be- 
fore noon of the opening day 66 had 
ragistered and by the close of the 
school, two days later, 86 had at- 
tended the short course. 

At a business session following a 
banquet Wednesday evening the vis- 
ting florists voted an expression of 
ippreciation to the college for having 
o tered the short course, and com- 
lmented Prof. W. B. Balch on the 
program he had arranged. The flor- 
ists requested that another short 
course be offered next year. 

BARNES AN INSTRUCTOR 

Edward J. Barnes of the W. J. 
Barnes Floral company of Kansas 
City was one of the principal instruc- 
tors during the three day school. His 
particular part of the program was 
.o give practical demonstrations in 
the making of bouquets, sprays, 
uneral designs and other similar 
.loral products. Mr. Barnes accom- 
plished the points he wished to make 
plain by first making bouquets and 
designs by an erroneous method and 
then destroying the first piece of 
work to make the design in the prop- 
er way. 

Henry Hockenberry of the C. P. 
Mueller Floral company of Wichita 



appeared on the program to discuss 
carefully and scientifically the grow- 
ing of carnations, since the Mueller 
carnations have been improved in re- 
cent years under his direction. 

Dean L. E. Call, director of the 
Kansas Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, addressed the visiting commer- 
cial greenhouse men during the three 
day short course. Discussing the 
-ost of maintaining the agricultural 
experiment station, he said the cost 
per person was 30 cents last year, 
and the actual measurable returns 
in oats alone amounted to $45 per 
person. In addition there are other 
returns from Kanred wheat which 
was developed at the college and 
from dozens of other special experi- 
mental projects. 

INSECTICIDES MAY DO HARM 

Many insecticides commonly used 
by florists are more harmful to the 
soil than the bugs are to the plants, 
according to Prof. J. W. McColloch, 
who spoke to the student florists on 
the subject of "Proper Use of Insecti- 
cides." Some of the materials which 
are effective in controlling the pests 
are also harmful to the soil to such 
an extent that plants will not grow 
in that soil for as long as two years 
afterward. 

Soil preparation, seeding, potting, 
temperatures, insecticides, fertilizers, 
and fumigants as well as watering 
and ventilating were gone into in de- 
tail by James B. Masson of Bethel. 
Mr. Masson has been outstandingly 
successful in growing potted plants 
n his greenhouses. 

Others who spoke at various times 
during the short course were C. E. 
Hubbard of Topeka, Prof. Albert 
Dickens of Manhattan, W. L. Lat- 
shaw representing the state board 
of agriculture, Prof. J. P. Calder- 
wood, Manhattan, and Prof. H. W. 
Davis, Manhattan. 



HONORARY SOCIETIES 
CHOOSE NEW MEMBERS 



NAMES OP 44 NEW PLEDGES AN- 
NOUNCED THIS WEEK 




The Daily Republican of Burling- 
ton is building a new printing office 
building. The Republican folks 
started building operations early in 
October on a structure which is to 
be 50 by 90 feet. Like the new build- 
ing of the Earned Tiller and Toiler, 
the Republican's building will have 
a small front yard to make the news- 
oaper plant distinctive. The mast- 
head of the Republican still carries 
John Redmond as editor-publisher, 
Fred S. Ecord as business manager, 
and Bill Batdorf as city editor. 

Determined to encourage the pas- 
sage of the two road amendments in 
the election yesterday the Russell 
Record of October 29 printed in red 
ink in a three column front page box 
the following: 

Nino million dollars yearly from Fed- 
eral Aid, »as and auto tax. Vote yei 
mi Hie amendments and this amount 
will not have to be added to the land 
and property tax in older to improve 
the roads. 

"Heard in Passing" is the name of 
an ingenuous column used as a front 
page feature by the Miami Republi- 
can at Paola. Citizens of the Paola 
community express their views and 
opinions or give brief bits of unusual 
news in a short paragraph following 
heir names. 



Editor Walter H. Berger of the 
Overbrook Citizen likes to use box 
heads, which are scattered through 
the paper. A twenty-five year ago 
column bears the title "Memory 
Lane." Grade school notes are 
called "O. G. S. Inklings," and news 
from the rural high school is named 
O. R. H. S. Sittings. " Editorial 
matter and locals also have box 
heads. 

Walter H. Keller publishes the 
Summerfleld Sun, one of the state's 
good country weeklies. Keller him- 
self is a native of Switzerland and 
has been in this country only about 
a decade. 

One of the special editions of Kan- 
sas weeklies which should go down 
into history for 1928 is the special 
creamery edition of the Linn-Palmer 
Record. The edition, which came out 
June 8, contained 28 pages crammed 
Tull of ads of all sizes, many of them 
half page, page, and two pages in 
size. The entire edition was well 
printed and its editor Albert L. Hig- 



gins deserves credit for a job well 
done. 

The Waterville Telegraph has un- 
dergone several changes under the 
management of Wright E. Turner. 
Advertisements that were used on 
the top half of the front page have 
been submerged as far as the bot<- 
tom corners of the same page, which 
helps the looks of the paper greatly. 
Turner recently changed to an all 
home print arrangement. 

Correspondence of the Clay Center 
Economist is given a top head, the 
various decks of the headline telling 
the gist of the principal news con- 
tained in the letters from correspond- 
ents. This plan helps the looks of 
the page and gives prominence to 
the town and community from which 
the news letter comes. 

A 16 page edition of the Belleville 
Telescope under date of November 1 
•ould not go unnoticed. The Tele- 
icope recently went to seven column 
i\:.e, but the column width is still 
13 picas so the Millers get a lot of 
copy crammed into 16 pages. The 
front page layout is attractive with 
a cartoon drawn by a local person 
urging everyone to vote on election 
day. A two column box advertising 
Republic county as the banner crop 
ounty for the second consecutive 
year also dresses up page one. 



One of the newsy weeklies in 
Kansas, the Advocate-Democrat, pub- 
lished at Marysville by H. M. and 
L. R. Brodrick, uses the banner head- 
line to good advantage. Each week 
this headline, not big and black, but 
set in a lightface 24 point type, may 
be found on the front page of the 
paper, immediately below the date 
line. Clever sentences, which are 
timely and localized, are used. A 
sample or two: "Marshall — the Corn 
County — Can Feel Chesty Over Its 
Wheat Crop, Too;" "The Weather 
Man Was Unfair in Refusing Fair 
Weather for the County Fair." 



The Pratt Union, a weekly pub- 
lished by S. P. Gebhart, is usually 
composed of 16 pages, well printed 
and full of good live news. Country 
correspondence is grouped under a 
heading, "From all over the County," 
and box heads are used for personals, 
railroad news, and society. 



MUSIC 

NAUGHTY MARIETTA 

"Nau?hty Marietta" as presented 
in the college auditorium Thursday 
evening, November 1, adds another 
achievement to the long string of 
success sponsored by the local chap- 
ter of the American Association of 
University Women. Victor Herbert's 
most delightful light opera takes its 
place beside the Denishawn Dancers, 
Otis Skinner and "Abraham Lincoln" 
as one of the fine things brought 
within the reach of the college by 
this organization. 

Victor Herbert is one of the very 
few American composers who have 
been able, musically, to speak the 
American language. Your native 
American of anno domini 1928 in- 
sists upon melody, variety in tempo, 
tonal shading in his music, and Vic- 
tor Herbert gives him all of that and 
plenty of it. The Charles Horner 
production of the "Naughty Mari- 
etta" loses nothing of what Rida 
Johnson Young and Victor Herbert 
wrote into the libretto and the score. 
In retrospect the Horner produc- 
tion presents to the musing mind a 
pleasant remembrance of fresh and 
vibrant voices in the chorus, spirited 
and graceful movement, and delicacy 
and refinement in color composition 
that one does not seem to duplicate 
in anything seen before. 

Three weak spots darken an other- 
wise brilliant picture. Ferdinand 
Ze/el's "I'm Falling in Love With 
Someone" was sung in a very bad 
tenor; in his speaking parts, James 
Blaine was inclined to grow stagy 
and theatrical in the worst sense of 
the term; and Eva Brigg's naughti- 
ness at times was a little extreme. 
On the other hand, Julia de Revuel- 
tas' Adah, Dan Marble's Silas Slick, 
and Aimee Torriani's Lizette were 
flawless in the sense of good opera 
comique. Although the Slave Dance 
ook on a little too much of the 
gymnastic exhibition, both divertisse- 
ments — the Spanish Dance of Helen 
Burwell, and the Slave Dance of 
FJJzabeth Arens, and Vaughn Atkin- 
son — added variety of a very accept- 
able kind. 

In spite of the wretched night, one 
left the auditorium entirely oblivious 
of the elements, and with snatches 
of a half dozen melodies ringing in 
his ears — and that is the acid test 
for an opera. — C. W. M. 



Phi Kappn Phi Elects 19 Seniors nnd 

One Graduate Student — 

Sigma Tnu Adds IS 

Alphn Zeta Nine 

Three honor societies of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college an- 
nounced elections to membership last 
week. 

Phi Kappa Phi, national honorary 
scholastic fraternity elected 19 se- 
niors and one graduate student. Each 
year Phi Kappa Phi elects approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the members 
of the senior class. Twenty per cent 
of the candidates for the master's 
degree who are not already members 
of the society may be chosen. Ap- 
proximately half the total selections 
are made during the fall semester. 

Eligibility to membership is based 
upon excellency of attainment in 
scholarship. It is required that the 
candidate rank among the upper 10 
per cent of the seniors in his par- 
ticular division. Each year seniors 
from all divisions of the college are 
elected. 

Sigma Tau, honorary professional 
iraternity for engineering students, 
elected 15 to membership. Nine were 
chosen by Alpha Zeta, national hon- 
orary agricultural fraternity. 

PHI KAPPA PHI LIST 

Those elected to Phi Kappa Phi 
are as follows: division of Agricul- 
tUre — Hobart P. Blasdel, Sylvia; Al- 
bert W. Miller, Manhattan; Leonard 
W. Koehler, Manhattan; division of 
home economics — Esther B. Mc- 
Guire, Manhattan; Linnea C. Den- 
nett, Lindsborg. 

Division of engineering — Earl 
Sloan, Boise City, Okla.; James Ir- 
win, Le Roy; Emerson Downie. 
Hutchinson; Ralph Miller, Norton; 
Charles Olds, Delphos; Arthur Dring, 
Pawnee Rock; division of general 
science— Carol Stratton, Manhattan; 
Nancy Carney, Manhattan; Helen V. 
Cortelyou, Manhattan; John Henry 
Shenk, Manhattan; Helen Heise, To- 
peka; Letha Schoeni, Athol; Mabel 
Grace Paulson, Whitewater; Renness 
Lundry, Arlington; graduate student. 
— Arthur Andrews, Manhattan. 
SIGMA TAU SENIORS 

Seniors elected to membership in. 
Sigma Tau, the engineering fratern- 
ity, follow: H. J. Barre, Tampa; T^ 
R. Brennan, Bonner Springs; John 
R. Coleman, Wichita; P. J. Edwards, 
Athol; Robert McCormick, Oatville; 
J. C. Marshall, Manhattan; Ben Re- 
mick, Manhattan; J. W. Schwanke. 
Alma; and H. G. Wood, Topeka. 

The junior engineers elected to 
Sigma Tau are: Vernon Beck, Tope- 
ka; Bill Boggess, Scandia; C. L. 
Brainard, Manhattan; Jaspar Bru- 
baker, Manhattan; H. A. Coleman, 
Denison; and Gordon Nonken, Man- 
hattan. 

Those chosen for membership in 
Alpha Zeta, national honorary agri- 

ultural fraternity, are as follows: 
T. W. Kirton, Amber, Okla.; Henry 
Abell, Riley; Walter Powers, Neta- 
vvaka; F. A. Mueller, Sawyer; John 
Decker, Holton; Andrew Grimes, 
Greenwood, Mo.; Porter McKinnie, 
Glen Elder; O. E. Hays, Manhattan; 
and Fred Schultis, Sylvan Grove. 



KANSAS TEAM WINS AT 

NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 



Jeannette Moves Up 

Jeanette V. Nettrouer, '28, has 
been made assistant dietitian of Sea- 
view hospital in New York City. 



Marysville Hljfh Team, touched by R. 

Wi Russell, "M, shows Country 

Hon' to .IikIkc Livestock 

Kansas won highest honors in the 
vocational agriculture students' judg- 
ing contest at the National Dairy 
show when the Marysville team 
coached by R. W. Russell, '25, won 
both first team honors and the high- 
est individual honors in the annual 
contest at Memphis, Tenn. To Ray- 
mond Cohorst of the Marysville team 
went the highest individual prizes, a 
$400 scholarship, and a number of 
other trophies. 

This same team won first place in 
the state high school judging contest 
at Manhattan last April. They also 
won first place in the dairy judging 
contest. By winning this last named 
prize they were given the right to 
represent Kansas at the national con- 
test. Other members of the team 
were Harold Wassenberg, Harold 
Fulker, and Wallace Toedter. 
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HARD WHEAT STATES 
STUDY CROP'S FUTURE 



SOUTHWEST AREA MUST UPHOLD 
QUALITY OP CROP 



Various Agency Representatives Come 

to Manhattan for Discussion of Poll- 

<•!<•* Which Shall be Followed 

In Research Work 

Hoping to halt a gradual decline 
In the quality of hard winter wheat 
produced In the five southwest states 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, and Colorado, 150 persons rep- 
resenting grain interests in these and 
other states assembled at the Kansas 
State Agricultural college last Thurs- 
day to discuss the place of research 
as a factor in safeguarding the wheat 
industry in the great southwest 
plains area. 

Those attending at the invitation 
of President F. D. Farrell, who was 
chairman of the conference, repre- 
sented the experiment stations of 
each state, the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, farmers, grain 
buyers, millers, bakers, editors, the 
railroads, and other agencies whose 
interests are related to the hard win- 
ter wheat industry. 

AN INDUSTRY OF MAGNITUDE 

The magnitude of the southwest's 
wheat industry was presented by 
President Farrell at the opening of 
the conference through the quota- 
tion of statistics covering the last 
10 years. In these years the area 
devoted to winter wheat in these 
states has averaged more than 18,- 
000,000, reaching in one year 22,- 
000,000 acres. During the same 10 
years the production in this area 
has averaged 248,000,000 bushels a 
year, varying from 152,000,000 to 
312,000,000 bushels. 

The farm value of the crop has 
averaged during the 10 years nearly 
$327,000,000 annually, with the ex- 
tremes being $294,000,000 in 1927 
and nearly $630,000,000 in 1919. 
Granting, on the basis of these fig- 
ures, the necessity of safeguarding 
the southwest's wheat industry, Pres- 
ident Farrell pointed to the fact that 
the wheat produced in the area must 
be sold on a competitive market, 
with Canada as the principal com- 
petitor. To compete with the many 
millions of acres of rich, low priced, 
wheat lands of Canada and do it 
successfully wheat interests of the 
southwest must be mindful of three 
great factors, enumerated by the K. 
S. A. C. head as follows: 

THREE IMPORTANT FACTORS 

(1) the quality of our wheat, (2) 
the cost of producing it, and (3) the 
cost and efficiency of distribution. 

Around these three factors an all 
day discussion, unrivalled for real 
worth and interest on the part of 
those attending, followed. Special 
emphasis was given to the matter of 
maintaining a high protein content 
in wheat grown in the area and to 
economic phases of the industry, 
with stress on marketing problems 
and the reflection of protein content 
premiums back to the farmer who 
deserves such premiums. 

The importance of returning to the 
painstaking farmer a cash premium 
for high protein content was repeated 
by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture, 
who was toastmaster at the evening 
session of the conference. It was re- 
ferred to again in a brief talk by 
Senator Capper who discussed the 
necessity of studying more and more 
the economic side of the wheat in- 
dustry. In considering the impor- 
tance of high quality and yield, the 
senator declared, various problems 
of marketing should not be slighted, 
since much must yet be done to 
eliminate faulty practices in grain 
markets — practices which rob the 
farm producer of a portion of his 
profit. 

INSIST ON QUALITY PREMIUM 

That matter of paying the grower 
a premium for high quality was 
stressed again by Carl Williams, edi 



Stockman. Not until the producer AMES CYCLONES NEXT 
gets that premium will he be greatly 



interested in guarding the protein 
content of his wheat, and he will not 
get the premium until a simple in- 
expensive, and direct way of deter- 
mining protein content at local mar- 
kets is obtained. 

The conference adopted the report 
of the research program committee 
recommending the appointment of a 
permanent southwestern wheat re- 
search committee whose duties shall 
be to act in an advisory way over 
research for the area and to coor- 
dinate the efforts of the several agen- 
cies represented. On this committee 
President Farrell will appoint at 
least one representative from each 
state experiment station, and the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, and there will be chosen one or 
more from each farm organization in 
each of the five states and from each 
of the agencies represented at the 
conference. The organizations and 
the agencies will be allowed to choose 
their representative on the commit- 
tee. 

ASK U. S. FOR FUNDS 

The conference finance committee, 
headed by Mr. Williams, recommend- 
ed that all interested agencies join in 
a request to the federal government 
for the sum of $150,000 to be added 
to appropriations of the United 
States department of agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1929-30 for research 
work on the problems of hard red 
winter wheat. The request made 
special reference to problems of im- 
provement in quality, productiveness, 
disease resistance, and the economic 
status of the wheat industry. 

The request for additional funds 
with which to carry out the research 
program was made with the long time 
idea and hope of putting more dol- 
lars in the pocketbook of the farmer 
of the southwest and of building a 
finer type of happy, prosperous rural 
people on the farms of the area. 

The hard red winter wheat indus- 
try of the five states principally con- 
cerned is in competition with the pro- 
ducer of Canada, the Argentine, and 
to a certain extent Australia, Dr. 
Alanzo E. Taylor, director of the food 
research institute, of California, told 
those who attended the evening con- 
ference. 

EXPORT POOREST OF CROP 

Europe, including Russia, will be 
for a considerable time an in-and-out 
factor affecting the exportation of 
wheat, Doctor Taylor declared. The 
wheat grower of the southwest can 
learn a valuable lesson in marketing 
from the specialty producers. The 
apple growers were used for illustra- 
tion. They sort and pack their prod- 
uct carefully, ship it across the ocean, 
advertise and merchandise it well, 
and sell it at top prices in European 
markets. 

On the other hand, the best wheat 
of America is largely used in home 
consumption, while the poorer qual- 
ity wheat is sold abroad under a sys- 
tem which "literally exports the culls 
of the crop," and takes a consequent- 
ly inferior price. 

AGGIE LIVESTOCK TEAM 
COMPETES IN WICHITA 



ON WILDCAT SCHEDULE 



'DOPE' EDGE RESTS WITH 
STATE ELEVEN 



IOWA 



First Contest to be Followed by Ameri- 
can lli.yni anil International 
JudKlnK Events 

A livestock judging team which 
represents the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college will compete in a col- 
legiate judging contest at the Kansas 
National Livestock show in Wichita 
tomorrow. On November 17 the 
team will judge in a similar contest 
held in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Royal at Kansas City. 

A third contest will be entered at 
Chicago, December 1, during the In- 
ternational Livestock show. 

Members of the team selected and 
coached by Prof. F. W. Bell are Otto 
E. Funk, Marion; Dale Scheel, Em- 
poria; Edward Crawford, Stafford; 
Waldo H. Lee, Keats; Francis Im- 



Masche, Saffordville; S. S. Bergsma, 
tor of the Oklahoma Farmer and Lucas; and I. K. Tompkins, Byers. 



AKKle* Suffer Few Injuries In Missouri 

Game — Tussles With Workman and 

Cornhusker Teams All That 

Remain On Card 

Two chances of breaking into the 
Big Six conference victory column 
remain for the Kansas Aggie team, 
and unless all signs fail the Wild- 
cats would do well to concentrate on 
Ames this coming Saturday, as after 
the Iowa Aggies come the potent Ne- 
braska Cornhuskers. The Ames team 
started the season by losing games 
to Nebraska and Missouri, then tied 
with Kansas and surprised Oklahoma 
by giving the Sooners a two touch- 
down trimming. 

The Cyclones had a rest last Sat- 
urday, and expect to be well primed 
for the invasion of Coach Bo McMil- 
lin's team this week end. Captain 
Harry Lindbloom, a backfleld man, is 
reported as the big gun of Coach 
Noel Workman's eleven, and it is to- 
ward stopping him that the Kansas 
Aggies will devote not a little of their 
effort. 

NOT MANY CASUALTIES 

The K. S. A. C. team came through 
the Missouri game with no major cas- 
ualties, though K. C. Bauman, a 
guard, was badly cut about the head 
in a pileup. Bauman was dazed for 
nearly half the game, but played so 
well as to lead one of the sidelines 
enthusiasts to urge that the remaind- 
er of the line be knocked into a daze. 

The Wildcat team played better 
against Missouri than against Okla- 
homa or Kansas, but still showed 
that it has not yet reached its poten- 
tial power — and apparently will not, 
this season. After a nightmare of 
a first quarter the Aggie defense stiff- 
ened, and from then on the game was 
close and interesting. 

Alez Nigro, sophomore halfback, 
got into the game after nearly three 
weeks of rest, and scored the only 
Aggie touchdown after he and Weller 
had advanced the ball within scor- 
ing distance by a series of speedy 
end runs behind good interference. 

The Wildcat team started its week 
of preparation for the Ames game 
with a brief resume of the Missouri 
game, and then a light scrimmage 
against Ames play. 

Coach McMillin will take a fairly 
heavy line between tackles to Ames, 
though it is possible that some of 
the heavier linemen who have been 
starting will be benched in favor of 
lighter men who have been exhibit- 
ing a little more drive. 

NEW ENDS GET CHANCE 
Up to the Missouri game Bill Tow- 
ler, 175 pounds, a letter man, and 
Bill Daniels, 180 pound sophomore 
end, had been starting, but H. A. 
"Red" Dimmitt, who weighs a trifle 
under 160 but has lots of fight, 
played most of the Missouri game 
at Daniels' end. Bill Bokenkroger, 
170 pound sophomore, may get to 
start against Ames at end. 

Lack of efficient signal-calling has 
been one of the Aggies' chief handi- 
caps this year. Marion Evans, 147 
pound letter man, and Tad Piatt, a 
sophomore, appear to be the best of 
the field generals, but neither have 
entirely filled the place. Both are 
fairly good halfbacks but lack the 
variety of football experience essen- 
tial to directing the plays. 

If one is inclined to juggle with 
figures, Ames has a "dope" edge over 
the Aggie team. The Cyclones lost 
to Missouri by about 10 points, tied 
with Kansas, and trounced Okla- 
homa, the results of each game being 
somewhat better than those turned 
in by the Wildcats. Ames has some- 
what of an "in and out" eleven, how- 
ever, and the Aggies expect to make 
Saturday one of the "out" days. 

Bulletin Requests from Afar 

Inquiry for bulletins published by 
the engineering experiment station 
of K. S. A. C. come from a wide range 



of territory, according to Dean R. A. 
Seaton. Recently a request for bul- 
letin No. 21 "The Use of Electricity 
on Kansas Farms" came from tFe 
Provincial library, Winnipeg, Cana- 
da. The station has had requests 
from points as far away as Australia. 



FRIENDS U. HEAD TALKS 
ON FUTURE OF COLLEGES 



ROUND WORMS HARM 
SMALL CHICKS MOST 



SURVIVING FOWLS APPEAR TO BE 
UNHURT 



"Those on Campus Are of Two Classes 

— Students and 'Residents"' Says 

Dr. W. O. Mendenhnll 

"The people attending the Ameri- 
can colleges today can be divided in- 
to two classes, students and 'resi- 
dents of the campus'," said Dr. W. 
O. Mendenhall, president of Friends 
university of Wichita, in addressing 
the student forum Tuesday on 
"What's Happening to the American 
College." One of the biggest ques- 
tions that the college of today has 
to contend with is what to do with 
these 'residents of the campus"? 
Shall we have a separate college for 
each of them? If so, how shall we 
distinguish which of them shall play 
football? Or shall we set our stand- 
ards of selection so high that only 
the students who now constitute 30 
or 40 per cent of those attending, 
will be able to gain entrance? Could 
we exclude the other 60 or 70 per 
cent and still claim democracy?" 

"Shall America extend her period 
of education to colleges as she did 
to high schools?" is another question 
confronting American educational 
systems, Doctor Mendenhall said. 
"Soon after the World war ended 
there was a sudden rise in the at- 
tendance of colleges because the stu- 
dents saw that college training got 
them farther, as in the army it was 
the college trained men that were 
made commissioned officers. This in- 
creased attendance caused a widen- 
ing of college curriculums to fit this 
new group. More students were at- 
tracted by this branching out of the 
course of study and as a result the 
colleges found themselves swamped. 

In an effort to remedy this condi- 
tion methods of selection were cre- 
ated such as rigid entrance examina- 
tions, which Stanford uses. Dart- 
mouth selects its students according 
to their preparatory school scholas- 
tic record and other schools are us- 
ing similar methods in choosing their 
students." 

In conclusion Doctor Mendenhall 
expressed himself as being very glad 
of the opportunity to present some 
of the many questions that American 
colleges are facing. 



VACCINATE FLOCKS TO 

PREVENT CHICKEN POX 



New Virus Used On Western Coast 

Indicates Effectiveness In 

College Trial 

A new method of vaccination used 
this year by the poultry department 
of the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege gives evidence that it may be 
highly successful in the control of 
chicken pox of poultry. The virus 
used in the vaccination has been ap- 
plied to all the birds at the poultry 
farm, the poultry and bacteriology 
departments cooperating in the ex- 
periment. 

During the winter months when 
egg prices are the highest chicken pox 
appears in the flocks, greatly reduc- 
ing the vitality of the birds and at 
times causing heavy mortality. As 
a result there is a lowering of egg 
production. Symptoms are first no- 
ticed with the appearance of small 
blisters on the comb, which later be- 
come very dark colored scabs. The 
eyes may then become affected and 
a discharge comes from the nostrils. 
Small scars may be left on the comb 
after healing. 

To accomplish the vaccination 
three to five green feathers are re- 
moved from over the thigh of the 
chicken. This exposes the follicle 
which is painted with a small brush 
previously dipped in the virus, giv- 
ing the birds a very light case of 
chicken pox. 



Dr. J. E. Aekert Gives Results of Re- 
search With Nematode Ascaridia 
Llnenta — Works on Methods 
to Control Parasites 

Dr. J. E. Aekert, professor of zo- 
ology, in collaboration with Dr. C. A. 
Herrick is the author of the leading 
article in the last issue of the Journal 
of Parasitology, a technical periodi- 
cal on medical zoology. 

The article is called "Effects of the 
Nematode Ascaridia Lineata on Grow- 
ing Chickens" and is illustrated by 
photographs and statistical tables. 
The data given are the result of six 
years experimentation and are a valu- 
able contribution to the science. 

WORM CAUSES UNTHRIFTINESS 

"The importance of round worms 
in the poultry industry has been prob- 
lematic, as a high percentage of adult 
chickens harbor a small number of 
these parasites with apparently little 
injurious effect," says Doctor Aekert 
in the article. "In recent years, how- 
ever, much of the unthriftiness of 
chickens has been attributed to these 
worms by poultry specialists. In the 
absence of experimental evidence on 
the effects of the nematode on its 
host, the writer, in 1921, began a 
series of experiments on chickens, 
using as a parasite the fowl Nema- 
tode Ascaridia Lineata. 

"It was found that the effects of 
the nematode were most marked dur- 
ing the first month. The symptoms 
which were most pronounced in 
young chickens during the first three 
weeks of parasitism were sluggish- 
ness, loss of appetite, rough feathers, 
drooping wings, loss of blood, and 
body weight. The chicks that sur- 
vived three weeks usually recovered, 
gradually gained strength ,and im- 
proved their plumage until they 
eventually approached and some- 
times exceeded the non-infected ones 
in vigor, appearance and perform- 
ance. 

NO EFFECT ON EGG RECORDS 

"The egg record of the parasitized 
group and the controlled group of 
pullets was kept, but the results 
failed to indicate that the egg pro- 
duction was reduced by parasitism 
either in number or size of eggs." 

Experiments are now being made 
to find methods to control this para- 
site. It has been found that if chicks 
are kept free from the parasites for 
three months they will- not be harmed 
by the worms. According to a re- 
cent statement by Doctor Aekert, the 
effects of this parasite on chickens 
may be prevented by growing the 
chickens in confinement until three 
months of age when their body re- 
sistance is so developed as to protect 
them against the harmful effects of 
parasitism. 



DR. HARMON STUDIES. 

SEES SIGHTS IX EUROPE 



She In Busy With Textbook. Already 
Partially Completed 

Dr. M. T. Harmon, professor of 
embryology at the college, is travel- 
ing and studying in Europe, and writ- 
ing a textbook on embryology. At 
present she is in England where she 
has attended meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science and has spent a great deal 
of time in the British Museum study- 
ing embryology. She has met many 
of the leading scientists of England. 

She already has written six chap- 
ters of her text book. Letters from 
her indicate that she is having a de- 
lightful time sight seeing and visit- 
ing and in addition is doing some 
intensive studying. She will not re- 
turn until late next summer. 

Will Speak of Soils 
Dr. W. P. Kelley, professor of ag- 
ricultural chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of California, will address mem- 
bers of the college Science club to- 
morrow night on the subject of 
"Alkali Soils." 
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tent, marketing methods, and a dozen 
lesser phases of these subjects. 

The conference was to discuss the 
place of research as a factor in safe- 
guarding interests of the industry. 
Research programs of each state 
were presented, together with fur- 
ther needs of each. The United States 
department of agriculture presented 
its work as it affects the southwest; 
the miller made known his problems; 
the baker told of his; the farmer was 
rjpresented by honest to goodness 
aimers; the railroads were repre- 
sented; many editors attended. 

Speakers told hurriedly but ac- 
curately and adequately problems of 
the various groups represented, and 
all went away with a more definite 
idea of the difficulties of each. A 
definite research program for this 
great industry of the southwest was 
outlined and a permanent research 
committee for the area provided. 

Others profit by an exchange of 
ideas — barbers, school teachers, den- 
tists, policemen, or what will you. 
It seems research — a science — should 
also. Comment following the con- 
ference indicated that it would. 



Tirpitz, the general staff — is as dead 
as the Bourbons. The Germany of 
von Humboldt, Helmholtz, Bunsen, 
Koch, Rontgen, and Virchow lives 
on, and in Einstein has given us the 
greatest of mathematical physicists 
since Newton. Indeed, the Germany 
of science and scholarship has per- 
haps gained rather than lost since a 
defeat which converted a military 
empire into a republic of civilians. 
Whether we say Doctor Einstein rep- 
resents the new Germany or the old 
ante-Bismarckian Germany, it is the 
Germany the world prizes. — From 
the New York World. 



PIONEER DAYS ARE OVER 

A number of farm papers are 
changing their policies, either gradu- 
ally or suddenly, to include more cul- 
tural and entertaining reading mat- 
ter. "Emphasis on enjoyment of 
life," is the way one editor put it 
recently. 

The reason for this change is sig- 
nificant. The editor in question 
spoke as though farm editors had 
suddenly turned reformers and nobly 
decided to give their readers some- 
thing besides purely practical formu- 
las just because the readers ought 
to be getting more fun out of life 
than they do. 

But the fact is, people on the farm 
have been enjoying life for some time 
now, and farm editors have suddely 
awakened to the fact. The change 
in the content of papers that go to 
rural readers merely reflects the 
change which is taking place in the 
readers themselves. Their interests 
are changing. Or rather they are 
just now having time and opportun- 
ity to satisfy long existing interests 
and desires. 

The men are already making their 
lawns and houses as attractive as 
their barns are commodious and ade- 
quately equipped, and buying radios 
as well as tractors; the women are 
choosing clothes that are pretty as 
well as durable, and the whole family 
is coming to town for a movie with- 
out even an excuse of an "errand" 
to do. In brief, they are satisfying 
natural hunger both for a good time 
in life and for a more cultured exist- 
ence — a hunger too often suppressed 
in favor of "grim duty" by parents 
and grandparents. 

In the last few years agricultural 
colleges and farm papers have told 
the farmer much about farming sci- 
entifically and making farming pay. 
In doing so they helped to emanci- 
pate him from the days of pioneer 
farming when the land sapped all of 
human energy. Now, after the farm- 
er has clone his day's work efficently 
and with profit, he has time, energy, 
and money for enjoying life as he 
goe*. along. 

T'ae cultural and recreational in- 
terests of people who live on the farm 
today are essentially the same as 
those who live in the cities. But it 
is harder to satisfy them on the 
farm, especially the cultured ones. 
It is still too hard to keep up with 
the best literature, to find out what 
modern art is all about, where and 
how to buy it, to know whether New 
England or Spanish architecture — 
or neither — is suitable for Kansas 
prairies, to interpret present clay 
poetry, to learn the psychology of 
intelligent human relationships, to 
find out how to express personality 
in dress, in homes, and in art. If 
the farm papers are going to help 
out on all this, huzzahs for the farm 
papers! 

LOOKING INTO WHEAT RESEARCH 

Representatives of the hard red 
winter wheat industry of the five 
southwest states — Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado — congre- 
gated on the campus of the Kansas 
State Agricultural college last Thurs- 
day, talked of economy in production, 
the maintenance of high protein con- 



JUST A THOUGHT 

Harvest home. The land is re- 
splendent to excess. It is indulging 
in an unrestrained maturity, in a 
veritable ecstasy of fruition. Strange 
that Puritan characteristics should 
have survived so long in this environ- 
ment. 



AN ARMY OF LEADERS 
What I wish to show here is that 
the colleges at present are suffering 
from an overemphasis upon the idea 
of leadership and that a man of 22 



nate the annual loss in farm killed 
and cured meats. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

Professor McKeever read a paper 
before the Northwest Teachers' as- 
sociation at Concordia during the 
Thanksgiving session. 

Dean J. T. Willard attended the 
annual meeting of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations. 

Miss Ula Dow gave demonstrations 
in bread and cake making and on 
the use of the tireless cooker, at a 
two-day session of the farmers' in- 
stitute at Emporia. 

Miss Ella Weeks and Miss Eliza- 
beth Putnam of the department of 
architecture and drawing prepared a 
set of original designs for the 1909 
Y. W. C. A. calendar, which were 



YALE MEMORIAL ODE 

Brian Hooter 

There's a clamor of many voices, 

There's a murmur of marching feet, 
And a music that rejoices 

Where the ranks move down the 
street. 
Friends with the hearts of strangers, 

Boys with the eyes of men, 
And souls that have gone with dangers 

And slept, and risen again. 
Among them, above them, around them, 

The unseen legions throng; 
With the gold of our dreams we have 
crowned them, 
And their robes are the sound of our 
song. 
Therefore with banners burning, 

With lights and with garlands 
dressed, 
Honor to those returning — 
Honor to those at rest. 



' 



BOOKS 

How to Control the Masses 
"Propaganda Technique in the World 
War" by Harold D. Lasswell. Alfred 
A. Knopf, N. Y. 

From the disillusioning distance of 
ten years time, many of us are 
amazed if not ashamed or chagrined, 
that we should ever have been in 
the proper emotional state to sanc- 
tion war and see it through. How 
could we have trusted so much and 
hated so passionately? 

Prof. Harold Lasswell, of Chicago 
university, accounts quite clearly for 
the mass psychology of wartime. His 
book on propaganda is a comprehen- 
sive and scientfic analysis of the in- 
tricate propaganda organizations of 
the principal participants in the 
World war, and of the numerous and 
powerful psychological appeals made 
in the various countries to foster ani- 
mosity toward the enemy, preserve 
friendship between allies and neu- 
trals, and to demoralize the enemy. 

The so-called atrocity stories, those 
intriguingly gruesome tales which 
have "Rattled down Christendom 
since the crusades" and seen vener- 
able service in many wars are treated 
as only one method of "satanizing" 
the "enemy." According to Lasswell, 
we would have war hate without 
them. They merely intensify. 

"When the public believes that the 
enemy began the war and blocks a 
permanent, profitable, and godly 
peace, the propagandist has achieved 
his purpose," he points out. When 
one reads how easily the prospective 
enemy was made to seem the aggres- 
sor, one grows dubious about the 
power of the outlawry of war treat- 
ies which contain aggressor excep- 
tional clauses. 

Intended merely as a scholarly ac- 
count of the propaganda in the last 
war, this book is so thorough and 
so clear that it impresses one as a 
perfect textbook on how to win popu- 
lar approval and support of another 
war. But it could as well serve as 
a warning or be used to teach the 
secrets of propaganda to those who 
would use its power to foster peace. 
— Lilian H. Neiswanger. 



A HERO OF NEW GERMANY 
Dr. Albert Einstein, interrupted 
in his little apartment house study 
in Berlin, stormed for a moment at 
the intruder. Then he announced 
that he is working on a theory that 
may startle the world more than his 
doctrine of relativity. This vague 
statement gained a column on a front 
page crowded with campaign news. 
Many who read it must have reflect- 
ed that the retiring savant, his mod- 
est den, and his scientific absorption 
present a strange contrast with the 
front page news from Germany just 
10 years ago. 

It must be said that it also pre- 
sents a triumphant contrast. The 
Germany that 10 years ago was still 
battling for life — the Germany of 
von Moltke, Bismarck, the kaiser, von 



Culture in a Commercial Society 

From "The Intelligent Woman's Guide toSocialism and Capitalism" 
Ay Bernard Shaw 

Professional men and civil servants, when they are 
not incurable old fashioned snobs who regard trade as 
beneath the dignity of their family, and when their sons 
have no overwhelming aptitude for one or other of the 
professions, advise them strongly to go in for business. 
The man of business may not have much chance of a 
public statue unless he pays for it and presents it to 
his native town with a spacious public park attached; 
and his occupation may be a dry one in Itself, however 
exciting the prospect of pocketing more and more money 
may make it. But he can make profits not only out of 
his work, like the surgeon or painter, but out of the 
work of thousands of others as well. 

And his work is not necessarily dry: modern busi- 
nesses tend to become more interesting and important, 
and even more scientific, than average professional work. 
Their activities are much more varied: in fact modern 
commercial magnates, when they control a dozen differ- 
ent businesses, become better informed and better de- 
veloped mentally than the rank and file of the profes- 
sions. What is more, they are learning to snap up the 
ablest university scholars and civil servants, and take 
them into partnership not as office managers but as 
thinkers, diplomatists, and commercial scientists. 

It is in industrially undeveloped countries that pro- 
fessional men rank as an aristocracy of learning and 
intellect: in European centres today commercial society 
is a more effective reserve of culture than professional 
society. When the professional man or the public 
servant tells his son that a berth in the civil service is 
a blind alley, or doctoring at the call of the night bell 
a dog's life, contrasting them with the unlimited pros- 
pects and the infinite scope for personal initiative in busi- 
ness, he is recommending the young man to improve on 
his farther's condition instead of starting him on the 
downward path socially. 



who goes back to his community with 
an exaggerated confidence in his abil- 
ity as a leader will be of very little 
use to himself and of none to the 
community. 

Fortunately, however, most under- 
graduates of the present are thicker- 
skinned. Upon such the everlasting 
talk of leadership at high school and 
college commencements make little 
impression. There is so much non- 
sense in the air nowadays that they 
have established a toleration to it. 
They can resist a good deal of it, 
even when it comes, as in this case, 
from above. They often have more 
common sense than their elders. They 
know that a leader is one who has 
followers. The 2,000, 5,000, or 10,- 
000 men in any one college cannot 
all be leaders. Only the straggling 
faculty would be left to follow them. 
Even this country, which has less 
than 30,000 names in Who's Who, 
cannot make a place for the 700,000 
reputed leaders now in the colleges, 
and where would we be if all these 
leaders ever started to march in dif- 
even where it comes, as in this case, 
ferent directions? — Christian Gauss 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 



printed by the college printing de- 
partment. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

A course of lectures was delivered 
at the Ashland school by the faculty 
of the college. 

S. N. Chaffey of the preparatory 
department received notice from the 
state board of education that he was 
granted a state teachers' certificate. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

In the college library there were 
more than 8,000 bound volumes and 
about 2,500 pamphlets. 

G. F. Guy, a student from 1882 to 
1884, resigned the position as sta- 
tion agent at Riley and entered the 
stock and grain business. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

The board of regents held its regu- 
lar meeting. 

An editorial about women and pol- 
itics by Mrs. Jennie S. Piatt appeared 
in The Industrialist. 



SN OLDER DAYS 

From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 
Dean Van Zile was on the program 
of the annual convention of the 
Fourth District Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs held at Council Grove. 

Meat cutting and curing demon- 
strations were carried on in 20 farm 
bureau counties in an effort to elimi- 



Not an immature, innuendoed 
glint, but a burnished, hardy, in- 
dubitable glow is autumn's. All that 
is auriferous has been mellowed here. 
Poppy of July, nasturtium of August, 
zinnia of September, October's dahl- 
ia! Like a guinea gleams the har- 
vest moon. Brass in the vegetable 
garden — pumpkin, squash! Bronze 
on the hill — oak! Gold in the fields, 
goldenrod, "butter-and-eggs!" Cop- 
per on the road, sunflower, black- 
eyed Susan! 

Autumn is a bank of gold. 

— From the Christian Science 
Monitor. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 
A JOB FOR JOHN PUBLIC 

Among the many people whose 
wisdom we sincerely respect is an old 
colored lady. She steadfastly and 
stubbornly refused to take part in 
the late contest between Herbert 
Hoover and Alfred Smith. 

Mandy magnificantly holds herself 
aloof from people who run for pub- 
lic office. They don't even register 
with her. And here is the reason. 

"Ah ain't a gona vote fo' nobody, 
ah tells ye, 'cause aftah you 'leeks 
'em, dey ain't whut day wuz." 

If you are interested in democracy, 
for which this dear old world has 
recently been made more or less safe, 
you can well afford to stop and con- 
sider her words and the rebellious 
attitude of the free intelligence back 
of them. 

Democracy, all that has been glori- 
ously said about it to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is still in its swad- 
dling clothes, playing with the noisy 
rattle of elections and amused by the 
antics of professional politicians. 

We have just passed through the 
most interesting national election in 
the memory of middle-aged voters. 
We have spoken decisively our senti- 
ments in regard to some things that 
we think concern us. Some of us 
have been considerably "riled." But 
today hardly one in ten remembers 
what it was all about — nor cares. 
And not one in a hundred intends to 
do anything about it, even if he does 
care. 

Today, only a week or so after a 
bitterly fought struggle, we find our- 
selves wondering what Governor 
Smith will do now that he has noth- 
ing else to do, what places in Central 
and South America President-ulect 
Hoover will visit, what Mrs. Hoover 
will wear when she sails, how many 
press representative will go along 
and why, whether the trip will be as 
successful as Lindbergh's, and what 
Mr. Raskob is going to do with the 
late lamented Democratic national 
organization if anything. 

Not enough people are thinking 
about the platform and the promises 
of the Republican party to raise a 
respectable whimper if that platform 
and those promises are quietly swept 
into the limbo of forgotten things. 
Of course the professional politicians 
of the opposition are watching, but 
their hope is not that the promises 
will be kept. They hope that they 
will not be kept. Only glaring 
breaches of promise will interest 
them. 

Democracy in these United States 
will begin to function whenever John 
Public is more interested in an elec- 
tion a week after it has happened 
than he was the week before. The 
pressure of public sentiment must 
act oftener than one day in four 
years if it is to be noticeably effect- 
ive. If the voice of the people is 
the voice of God we should be will- 
ing to listen to it as often as we 
listen to the voice of our favorite 
broadcaster. 



It is the business of democracy to 
teach the voice of the people to lift 
itself in something other than pro- 
test. Protesting is lots of fun, but 
it's too much like locking the garage 
door after the mortaged motor has 
been stolen. 

After John Public chooses his ser- 
vants he should take his seat astride 
their necks and insist that they go in 
the direction they promised to go, 
"cause aftah you 'leeks 'em, dey ain't 
whut dey wuz." 
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AMONG THE 
ALUMNI 
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Virginia (Deal) Grosser, '25, and 
Mr. Grosser are living in Salina. 

Amanda Rosenquist, '20, is living 
at 1274 Garfield avenue, Topeka. 

Morris Halperin, '28, is located at 
2222 Bancroft way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Ray Adams, '27, is living at 123 
East McCarty street, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Archie L. Morgan, f. s., is located 
at 339 Hibbard avenue, Jackson, 
Mich. 

Nina Browning, '23, M. S. '27, is 
teaching in the high school at Greens- 
burg. 

Dorothy Hulett, '27, is teaching in 
the Sherman Junior high school at 
Hutchinson. 

Katrina Kimport, '18, is instruc- 
tor in mathematics in the Glendale, 
Ariz., high school. 

F. M. Wadley, '16, is working in 
the United States corn borer labora- 
tory in Sandusky, Ohio. 

Ray Henry, f. s., is a successful 
farmer and a member of the high 
school board at Wilsey. 

Helen Greene, '27, is successfully 
operating the Clarissa Green Dinette 
in New Tower, Miami, Fla. 

Helen (Henderson) Robinson, '09, 
and Mr. Robinson are located at 1909 
Jackson street, Amarillo, Tex. 

E. D. Richardson, '06, leads his 
own manufacturing company of 
thresher supplies at Cawker City. 

J. Glenn Barnhart, '27, is an as- 
sistant to the chief engineer of the 
Empire companies in Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

James M. McArthur, '15, is in 
charge of school gardening in New 
Orleans. He lives at 5310 Loyola 
avenue. 

Edith Ames, '27, is teaching her 
second term in the Arkansas City high 
school. Her address is 510 North 
Fourth street. 

Genevieve Mickelson, '28, sends 
payments on her life membership 
pledge from her home at 528 Chest- 
nut, Leavenworth. 

Inez E. Kent, '17, is district home 
demonstration agent in Idaho with 
headquarters with the extension di- 
vision, State house, Boise. 

Kennis Evans, '28, is living at 
1906 South Fifth avenue, Maywood, 
111. He is employed by the Public 
Service company of Illinois. 

W. A. Anderson, '91, is a lumber- 
man in Shreveport, La., but he also 
finds time for the duties of president 
of the Shreveport Civic league. 

Nelle (Wilkie) Goldsmith, '18, 
and Mr. Goldsmith are located in 
Whittenburg, Tex., where Mr. Gold- 
smith is with the Phillips Petroleum 
company. 

Ray H. Moran, '23, asks that his 
INDUSTHIALIST be sent to 1253 Pea- 
body avenue, Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Moran is with the Larabee Flour 
Mills company. 

W. C. Howard, '77, 1055 North 
Kingsley drive, Los Angeles, requests 
Tiii': Industrialist and sends best 
wishes to the alumni association, "in 
the interest of one of the best col- 
leges." 

Claude H. Moreland, '28, requests 
that his Industrialist be sent to box 
1244, Wichita. Mr. Moreland is 
local manager and landscape archi- 
tect for the Midwest Nursery and 
Landscape Development company. 

Sue Unruh, '22, is teaching in the 
Northwest Junior high school, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. She writes that she 
would not have missed the home- 
coming activities this year as she 
spent an enjoyable weekend in Man- 
hattan. 



ried to Ernest C. Cockrell, last April 
1. Mrs. Cockrell is teaching in the 
Antelope Valley Joint Union high 
school at Lancaster, Cal. Mr. Cock- 
rell is with Libbey McNeill Libbey 
company, Selnea, Cal. 

LAPHAM — HUMPHREY 

The marriage of Bertha Harriet 
Lapham, '26, to Wilbur Humphrey, 
'24, took place at the home of the 
bride in Manhattan November 8. Fol- 
lowing a short wedding trip they are 
at home in Beverly where Mr. Hum- 
phrey teaches in the high school. 

DUCKWALL- CLAYCAMP 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Duckwall of 
Abilene announce the marriage of 
their eldest daughter, Dorris Moyne, 
f. s., to Arthur William Claycamp, at 
their home November 3. Mr. Clay- 
camp is a salesman for the Miller- 
Roth motor company of Topeka 
where they will make their home at 
1628 South Topeka boulevard. 

CRITTENDEN— MARTIN 

The marriage of Helen M. Critten- 
den, f. s., of Herington and Claire A. 
Martin, f. s., took place in Abilene 
November 6. Mrs. Martin will con- 
tinue to teach at Garfield and Mr. 
Martin will continue his duties as 
county superintendent of schools in 
Dickinson county. They will make 
their home at 519 N. Cedar, Abilene. 



THEEE NEW MASTER 
FARMERS ARE AGGIES 
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BIRTHS 



Dwight W. Grant, '28, and Mrs. 
Grant of East Orange, N. J., an- 
nounce the birth of Anita Genevieve 
October 30. 

Norris Thomasson, '25, and Edith 
(Reece) Thomasson, '24, announce 
the birth of their daughter, Jean 
Charlotte July 25. Mr. Thomasson 
is connected with the Empire com- 
panies in Tulsa, Okla. They live at 
1120 South Gary place. 



DEATHS 



DEAN 

Marie (Kent) Dean, f. s., 1919-'21, 
died September 9 leaving a small 
daughter, Marilyn, 18 days old. 

AGGIE CROSS COUNTRY TEAM 

TRIMS TIGER RUNNERS 1»-3G 



MARRIAGES 



NUTTLE — NYLAND 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Nuttle of El 
Dorado announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Mary Esther, '26, to 
Carl M. Nyland of Astoria, Ore., at 
their home October 7. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nyland are at home at 594 Jerome 
avenue, Astoria. 

OETINGER— COCKRELL. 
Edna M. Oetinger, '18, was mar- 



II. A. Miller Set* New Course Record 
In Dual Meet 

The Kansas Aggie harriers easily 
won their first and only dual home 
race of the season Saturday when 
they defeated Missouri 19 to 36, win- 
ning six of the first eight places. 

Harold Miller, Aggie star, won the 
five mile race in 26 minutes and 12 
seconds, the fastest time ever made 
over the course in a dual meet. Mil- 
ler finished a quarter of a mile ahead 
of his nearest rival without exerting 
himself at the fininsh. 

Winburn of the Aggies and Voights 
of Missouri staged a thrilling race 
for second place in the last quarter 
of a mile. Voights entered the sta- 
dium about 150 yards ahead of Win- 
burn and managed to ward off the 
Aggie's final sprint, winning by a 
yard. 

Assistant Coach Moody predicted a 
good showing of his men in the val- 
ley meet. 

Allison, Collins, Stover, and Wood 
of the Aggies ran unattached and 
finished ninth, tenth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth respectively. Their places 
did not count as each team was lim- 
ited to six men. The showing of these 
men promises a strong team for next 
year. 

The Aggies will have a dual meet 
with Iowa State at Ames next Satur- 
day. 

The men placed in the following 
order: 

Miller, Aggies; Voights, Missouri; 
Winburn, Aggies; Gile, Hoyne, Faul- 
coner, Aggies,' tied; Weinkein, Mis- 
souri; Richardson, Aggies; Applen- 
ian, Missouri; Steel, Missouri; Ham 
and George of Missouri, tied. 



Fisher Teaches at Beverly 

H. Kenneth Fisher, '28, attended 
the Aggie-M. U. football game and 
visited friends in Manhattan over 
last weekend. Mr. Fisher had been 
at Topeka attending the teachers as- 
sociation meetings and was enroute 
to his school teaching in Beverly. 



F. .1. Habiger, '09 1 H. W. Avery, '91 1 
nnd M. T. Kelsey, f. «., Are Among 
10 Honored iin Super Crafts- 
men by Clipper Paper 

Of the 10 new 1928 master farm- 
ers of Kansas two are graduates 
and one is a former student of 
K. S. A. C. and eight have children 
who have graduated or are at pres- 
ent at K. S. A. C. The following cita- 
tions are taken from the Topeka 
Daily Capital, a member of the Cap- 
per publications, which are sponsor- 
ing the master farmer movement in 
Kansas. Speaking of F. J. Habiger, 
•99: 

KNOWS EVERY FIELD 

"Knowing exactly how every field 
produces each year is the keynote 
to success in Mr. Habiger's farming. 
He makes it his business to see that 
his land has enough energy to pro- 
duce well next year, just as much as 
it is to see that each field produces 
to the best advantage in the current 
year. Wheat is the money crop in 
his section, but seed corn that brings 
a premium over market prices and 
livestock also are important factors. 

"On this farm is a grain elevator 
that handles the grain with a mini- 
mum of human labor. Likewise field 
work is handled with the same idea 
in mind. A tractor has been used 
for seven years, and the farm couldn't 
be operated without it. The same 
thing holds true with the combine 
that has been in service for six years. 
It has cut the expense of harvest 
markedly. The Habiger farm is a 
good example of limited man-power 
doing the maximum amount of work 
as it should be done with the aid of 
proper equipment. A daughter was 
graduated from the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college, a son now is in 
attendance there, and Mr. Habiger 
was graduated from K. S. A. C. in 
the class of 1899." 

Of H. W. Avery, '91, the Capital 
says: 

"You talk to a cattle man when 
you visit Mr. Avery on his 725 acre 
farm. He has been through the mill 
with them, enjoying the prosperous 
times and sticking to his job through 
thick and thin when things were not 
so fine. Hogs and poultry always 
have been dependable, and now the 
dairy herd is more than paying all 
current bills except labor. Back in 
earlier days the name Avery was as- 
sociated with good horses. Mr. 
Avery's father brought the finest 
purebred Percheron to Kansas. But 
this is a power farming age, and our 
master farmer has replaced a good 
many head of horses with two trac- 
tors. 

"It isn't likely that a finer farm 
home could be found in Kansas than 
the one in which the Avery family 
lives. Every modern convenience is 
to be found here and out on the 
farm, electricity grinds feed, shells 
corn, elevates the grain and handles 
motors for numerous jobs. 

EACH CHILD EDUCATED 

"A good education for each child 
is of paramount importance. One 
daughter is working on a master of 
arts degree in Columbia university, 
New York; one son has graduated 
from high school and is attending 
college this winter, and the other 
son is in high school and was on the 
honor roll all during 1927. Natural- 
ly he will go to college. Mr. Avery 
is a member of the Farm Bureau, 
the Grange and the Farmers' union. 
He was the first president of his 
county Farm Bureau, is a member of 
the rural high school board and is 
on the board of directors of three 
fair boards, including the Kansas 
State fair. He also was an officer in 
the state board of agriculture, and 
was in the state senate at one time." 

And of M. T. Kelsey of Topeka, a 
former student of K. S. A. C. : 

"Potatoes, alfalfa, corn, and hogs 
are the cornerstones in Mr. Kelsey's 
farming operations, and soil improve- 
ment, certified seed, seed .treatment 
and careful grading are cited as the 
most profitable items. This is a sec- 
ond Kaw valley man who has been 
found worthy of the title of master 
farmer. He is exceedingly careful in 
his crop rotation and in his fight 
against insects and diseases. 

A FIRST CLASS HOME 

"His system of farming is just as 



studied as any that might be named 
in the commercial field. Three trac- 
tors handle much of the heavy work. 
Electricity grades the potatoes, 
pumps the water and runs drills and 
grinders. On the Kelsey farm the 
buildings all are efficient and in good 
repair. The home is in the top class. 
Here electricity operates everything 
from toaster to refrigerator. 

"One son attended the Kansas 
State Agricultural college and one is 
in high school. The older boy now 
is farming. Neighborliness on the 
part of Mr. Kelsey helped a boy 
through three years of college and a 
blind man to get started in a busi- 
ness for himself. Mr. Kelsey is a 
member of the Farm Bureau and the 
Grange." 



K. S. A C. ACTS AS HOST 

TO ENGINEER SOCIETY 



Prof. J. H, Robert* Elected Secretary 

of Knnsns-Nebrnska Section, S. P. 

E. !•:. — 7.1 Attend Sessions 

The Kansas-Nebraska section of 
the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering opened a two day session 
here last Friday evening with about 
75 members present. The delegates 
included faculty members from the 
engineering departments of K. S. A. 
C, of Kansas university, and of Ne- 
braska university. 

Friday evening, after a banquet at 
the Masonic temple, the faculty 
members went to the college engi- 
neering building for the first busi- 
ness meeting. There the program 
was opened with a talk by Prof. E. 
E. Brackett of Nebraska university, 
who spoke on "Freshman Engineers' 
Day at N. U." He told how an en- 
tire day is devoted to the engineer- 
ing freshmen by the faculty. Prof. 
G. J. Good of Kansas university dis- 
cussed freshman week there. 

Professor J. O. Hamilton, head of 
the physics department of K. S. A. 
C, analyzed the summer session for 
teachers of physics held at Boston 
last summer, and Prof. R. G. Kloef- 
fler, head of the electrical engineer- 
ing department here, gave a talk, 
and in addition showed some motion 
pictures taken at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where he had attended a summer 
school for teachers of electrical en- 
gineering. 

Two resolutions were adopted at 
the meetings: one paying tribute to 
the late Dean Walker, of Kansas 
university, and another to send the 
best regards of the society to Dean 
G. R. Chatburn of Nebraska univer- 
sity, and regrets that he could not 
be present at the meetings. 

At the Saturday morning session 
the topic "How Engineering Instruc- 
tors Better Their Professional Stand- 
ings" was the subject of Prof. F. W. 
Norris, of Kansas university, and the 
discussion following was led by Prof. 
J. P. Calderwood of K. S. A. C. 

Prof. F. N. Raymond of Kansas 
university and Prof. L. E. Conrad of 
K. S. A. C. reported on "The Chapel 
Hill Meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion." 

"The spirit of comradeship built 
up by these section meetings is im- 
mensely worthwhile," said Prof. L. 
M. Jorgensen of K. S. A. C. "Much 
of the success of the meeting this 
year can be credited to the efforts of 
Professor Dawley, as chairman of the 
arrangements committee." 

The presiding officer was Prof. O. 
E. Edison, head of the electrical en- 
gineering department at Nebraska, 
and president of the Kansas-Nebras- 
ka section of the society. 

At the Friday evening meeting a 
nominating committee composed of 
Dean R. A. Seaton, K. S. A. C, Dean 
George Shadd, K. U., and Dean O. J. 
Ferguson, N. U., was named to select 
candidates for officers of the society 
who were elected Saturday morning. 

Officers elected were: Prof. F. A. 
Russell, K. U., president; Jules Rob- 
erts, K. S. A. C, secretary-treasurer; 
and Prof. E. E. Brackett, N. U., 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee for the next meeting of the 
society, which will be held at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
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[recent HAPPENINGS I 
ON THE HILL 
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More than 500 K. S. A. C. students 
sent ballots home in the recent elec- 
tion, according to Dr. Ed House, who 
was in charge of the voting place for 
out of town students. 

An "election returns" party was 
held in recreation center on the night 
of November 6, under auspices of the 
freshman commission of the Y. M. 
C. A., and of the Y. W. C. A. 

With the intramural horseshoe 
tournament almost completed, and 
soccer likewise a thing of the past 
for this fall, plans are being made 
for the opening of the intramural 
basketball tournament. 

Alpha Kappa Psi, professional 
commerce fraternity, held pledging 
services recently for J. E. Carnal, 
Salina; G. I. Blair, Junction City; 
Carl Koester, Marysville; Robert 
Myers, Manhattan; A. F. Huscher, 
Concordia, and D. L. Yeakley, Hois- 
ington. 

F. A. Miller of Sawyer, junior in 
agricultural administration, was pain- 
fully but not seriously injured in an 
accident in farm machinery labora- 
tory class last week. He was struck 
by a large pipe which broke loose 
from one of the machines in the lab- 
oratory. 

Ross Anderson of Richland and 
Charles Morgan of Concordia shook 
hands with Herbert Hoover at Gyp- 
sum City, during Hoover's most re- 
cent trip through Kansas. It took 
a determined "touchdown drive" 
through the crowd to reach their 
goal, they said. 

The following men were initiated 
last week by the K. S. A. C. chapter 
of Scabbard and Blade, honorary 
military fraternity: Joe Barger, Man- 
hattan; Bert Pearson, Manhattan; 
Glenn Koger, Herington; A. V. Rob- 
erts, Vernon; R. A. Irwin, Hutchin- 
son; E. F. Harmison, Great Bend; 
A. L. Coats, Altoona; G. E. Drolling- 
er, Wichita; A. E. Dring, Pawnee 
Rock, and A. H. Ryon, Galveston, 
Tex. 



Gartner Lives Out West 

Paul Gartner, '28, is living at 513 
California avenue, Santa Monica, Cal. 
He is associated with the Graphic 
Arts library at Los Angeles. 



They Turned Out at Topeka 

About 100 Aggie teachers attended 
the alumni banquet held Thursday 
evening, November 8, in the roof 
garden of the Jayhawk hotel, Topeka, 
during the State Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting. The visiting teachers 
were the guests of the Shawnee 
County Alumni association which has 
the reputation of staging one of the 
finest banquets held during the an- 
nual state teachers meetings. 

Officers of this alumni association 
are J. M. Ryan, '07, president; J. S. 
McBride, '14, vice-president; Kath- 
erine Tucker, '12, secretary; and W. 
V. Buck, '11, treasurer. There are 
161 K. S. A. C. grads living in To- 
peka and Shawnee county. Every- 
one present was grateful to Mr. and 
Mrs. McBride who annually delight 
in arranging these beautiful Aggie 
gatherings. 

Mr. Ryan presided as toastmaster 
for the following program: Invoca- 
tion, H. W. Jones, '88. Dean J. T. 
Willard, '83, introduced Kenney L. 
Ford, '24, new executive secretary of 
K. S. A. C. Alumni association. Dean 
E. L. Holton gave an interesting talk 
on the joy and satisfaction that is 
his in meeting his former pupils who 
are now teachers. Miss Anna Sturm- 
er and Miss Myra Scott, both of the 
English department of K. S. A. C. 
gave short responses. 

L. C. Williams, '12, gave the prin- 
cipal address of the evening. Mr. 
Williams emphasized the need of 
maintaining a live working K. S. A. 
C. Alumni association, the building 
of a student loan fund sufficient to 
meet the demands of K. S. A. C. stu- 
dents in need of financial assistance, 
and the encouragement of high 
school students ranking high in 
scholarship to attend college. Mr. 
Williams praised the service given to 
K. S. A. C. by "Mike" Ahearn, '13, 
and "Bo" McMillin, to which the 
alumni readily applauded. 

In closing, H. W. Jones, author of 
"Alma Mater," led in the singing of 
that song, sacred to every K. S. A. 
C. student and alumnus. 



TIGERS SCORE EARLY 
DEFEAT WILDCATS 19-6 

LONE AGGIE SCORE COMES IN SEC- 
OND «U Alll Kit RALLY 



McMillin Men Tighten Down After 

'Weakening for Two Touchdown* In 

First Quarter — Brilliant Defense 

Ends In Anti-Climax 

(By H. W. DAVIS) 
In a game not half so brilliant as 
there was every reason to expect the 
Missouri Tigers last Saturday de- 
feated the Kansas Aggie Wildcats 
19 to 6 on Ahearn field. The pig- 
skin artists from old Missouri saw 
their duty very, very early in the 
game and they did it with an unmis- 
takable enthusiasm. Two touch- 
downs in the first quarter, reeled ofT 
like clockwork, sewed the game up 
and tucked it away as far as any 
real hope for an Aggie victory was 
concerned. 

The score probably represents 
nicely the relative abilities of the 
two teams, but the game did not dis- 
close the actual normal ability of 
either machine. The first quarter 
showed the Aggies at their highest 
point of demoralization. The Tiger 
forward wall opened gaps in the 
Wildcat line that made 6- or 8-yard 
gains by the "pony" backs of Gwin 
Henry so common as to be tiresome 
even to the Tiger rooters in the east 
stadium wing. What stopping was 
done had to be done by the Wildcat 
secondary defense. 

AGGIES RALLY IN SECOND 
In the second quarter the Missou- 
rians ran in a considerable number 
of substitutes and the Wildcats, fea- 
turing Nigro and Weller, opened up 
with end-runs and passes enough to 
ring up a marker by Nigro a short 
time before the end of the first half. 
The Aggie attack was sudden and 
sharp, and the Tiger resistance to it 
was almost as weak as that of the 
Aggies in the first quarter. 

It was only with the coming of 
the second half that the game began 
to look much like a battle. Evident- 
ly both McMillin and Henry had been 
making speeches, with the odds 
somewhat in favor of McMillin. 
Henry sent his best bets back Into 
the game with orders to get them- 
selves some more touchdowns. Mc- 
Millin explained that it is better now 
and then to stop fleet-footed backs 
at or near the line of scrimmage. 
Both teams began doing some- 
thing near their bests, but the Ag- 
gie defense stiffened much more than 
did the Tiger attack. 

During the last half the pay cus- 
tomers and the press boys and other 
notables in their sheltered isolation 
on the west wing got to see some 
slashing, mix-it gridironing. Mis- 
souri's offensive was earnest and 
sharp, but the Wildcat defense was 
bull-doggish. The gaps in the Aggie 
line closed up and the Aggie 30- 
yard line became a real barrier. De- 
spite several bad breaks against 
"Bo's" boys, the third quarter was 
scoreless. 

THREE TIMES THEY HELD 

About the middle of the last ses- 
sion the Tigers worked the ball to 
the Kansas 3-yard line for a first and 
ten. Captain Pearson of the Aggies 
called time out to allow the crowd 
to grow tense in speculation as to 
how many thrusts would be required 
for another Missouri touchdown. He 
also explained to his team-mates that 
stopping the unstoppable is child's 
play if you just make up your mind 
to it. In three vicious assaults the 
Tigers annexed only two yards. On 
the fourth trial they were offside and 
suffered a 5-yard penalty. From the 
6-yard line they elected to pass, and 
pass they did — without any apparent 
opposition. The ball went to a Tiger 
entirely surrounded by Wildcats 
glued to the earth. It was a terrible, 
terrible anti-climax to a brilliant bit 
jf defense. 

And that was that for the after- 
noon. The last few minutes of the 
game were marked by desperate at- 
tempts of the Wildcats to get loose, 
and one brilliant 25-yard run by Cox 
of the Tigers. 

Here is the story in figures: 
K S. A. C. Position Missouri 

_. ' !, f t, e Hursley 

Dimmitt -L.£ ••■■ w gmlth 

Lyon ±r± Mcfiirl 

Tackwell I^G — ^jj. tolth 

Pearson rq Wlllner 

Bauman «•£•••• Hawkins 

TowlTr ZZZZSSlZ Brown 

"lowier H Byars 

Waller SfcZZZT Menrfe 

Nlsro «•"• Rosenheim 

Evans ^ Waldorf 

s r uLtitutTons-Missourl, Oldham for 



Byars, Campbell for Brown, Gilbert for 
Waldorf, Dill for Rosenheim, Baker for 
Hawkins, Brayton for McGirl, Kennedy 
for Mehrle, Gilbert for Wlllner, Morgan 
for Hursley, Kllgore for Smith, Garner 
for Gilbert, Huff for Kilgore, Llnden- 
meyer for Baker, Cox for Dill, Nash for 
Garner, Schaff for Morgan, McCauley 
for R. Smith, Lyons for McCauley, 
Mehrle for Kennedy, Rosenheim for 
Dill, Brown for Campbell, Wlllner for 
Gilbert, Waldorf for Huff, Deimund for 
Oldham, Gilbert for Waldorf, Hudgens 
for McGraw, Maschoff for McGirl, Kel- 
lerman for Wlllner, Lindenmeyer for 
Brown, Campbell for Hursley, Cox for 
Rosenheim, McCauley for R. Smith, 
Nash for Mehrle, Schaff for Deimund; 
Aggies, Telford for Freeman, Erring- 
ton for Bauman, Yeager for Tackwell, 
Piatt for Evans, Melssinger for Piatt, 
Evans for Nigro, P. Swartz for Barre, 
Piatt for Evans, Bokenkroger for Dim- 
mitt, Nigro for Meisslnger, Saunders 
for Pearson, M. Swartz for Yeager. 

The summary: Scoring touchdowns — 
Kansas Aggies, Nigro; Missouri, Rosen- 
heim, Mehrle, Hursley. Point after 
touchdown — Brown. First downs earned 
—Kansas Aggies, 6; Missouri, 13. Total 
offensive plays — Kansas Aggies, 37; 
Missouri, 70; Yards gained in scrim- 
mage, including forward passes— Kan- 
sas Aggies, 157; Missouri, 253. Yards 
lost in scrimmage— Kansas Aggies, 1; 
Missouri, 1. Average net gain per play, 
yards— Kansas Aggies, 4.3; Missouri, 
3 6. Fumbles — by Aggies, 2; by Mis- 
souri, 1. Own fumbles recovered — Ag- 
gies, 1; Missouri, 0. Punts— Aggies, 8, 
for an average of 36 yards; Missouri, 
7, for an average of 38 yards. Average 
run back of punts, yards — Aggies, 4.2; 
Missouri, 2. Forward passes — Aggies 
completed 6 out of 16 tried for an 
average of 9.2 yards; Missouri com- 
pleted 3 out of 11 tries for an average 
of 16, including runs after pass. Passes 
Intercepted — by Aggies, 1; by Missouri, 
2. Penalties — Aggies, 3 for 15 yards; 
Missouri, 10 for 57 yards. 

Officials— Referee, Leslie Edmonds, 
Ottawa university; umpire, Ira Car- 
ruthers, Coe college; head linesman, 
Noel Workman, Iowa State. 



PROTEIN FACTOR GETS 
RESEARCH ATTENTION 



MOST IMPORTANT DETERMINANT 
OF VALUE 



LOAN FUND OJ1E OF BEST 

FEATURES OF ASSOCIATION 



This Appreciative Letter Showa How 
One Borrower Paid Up 

One of the finest features of the K. 
S. A. C. Alumni association is the 
student loan fund which is available 
to worthy students who are in need 
of financial assistance while attend- 
ing K. S. A. C. Many have taken 
and are taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to borrow at a low rate of 
interest. 

The following letter is a sample 
of many received by the alumni of- 
fice. "I am inclosing herein a check 
for $106 which serves as full pay- 
ment, principal and interest on the 
note which falls due in the very near 
future. I surely appreciate the as- 
sistance I received through the as- 
sociation and no doubt many others 
are receiving aid this year." 



Geo. Rhine Is President 

George W. Rhine, '18, recently 
was elected president of the Nation- 
al Standowners association, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Rhine publishes the trade paper 
of the organization, Roadside Re- 
freshment Topics, of which his sister 
Mabel O. Rhine, '26, is managing edi- 
tor. They make their home at 2146 
Pennsylvania avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 



Nearly 10 billion dollars a year is 
spent by the people of the United 
States for motor transportation. 



H. IL Tolley Report* Results of Study 

Before Wheat Conference — V. S. D. 

A. Searches for Rapid Simple 

Testing Method 

The subject of how marketing 
agencies should be organized and 
marketing functions performed bo 
that the quality of each farm pro- 
ducer's wheat may be reflected in 
the price he receives for it was dis- 
cussed at the conference on wheat 
research at the college last Thursday 
by H. R. Tolley, assistant chief of 
the bureau of agricultural economics 
of the United States department of 
agriculture. 

"If we can determine how market- 
ing should be done so as to attain 
this end, we shall be able to say how 
present marketing methods and prac- 
tices need to be modified," Mr. Tol- 
ley said. "From the viewpoint of 
the economist, the quality of wheat 
is measured by its commercial value, 
which of course depends largely on 
its milling and baking characteris- 
tics." 

Mr. Tolley's discussion of the pro- 
tein factor in the marketing of wheat 
follows in part: 

TEST REQUIRES APPARATUS 

"Since the protein factor has come 
to be such an important determinant 
of value we are giving major atten- 
tion to it in our current research. 
The bureau has assisted in perfecting 
and standardizing methods for the 
chemical determination of protein 
that can be used commercially. But 
even the simplest methods require 
rather elaborate equipment, a con- 
siderable amount of time, and a well 
trained man. Thus it is not to be 
expected that local elevators can 
make protein determinations on all 
the different lots of wheat received. 
"Some recent work indicates that 
it may be possible to develop a rea- 
sonably accurate method of estimat- 
ing the protein content of a particu- 
lar lot of wheat without a chemical 
test. 

"The study of protein content con- 
cerned itself first with determining 
the nature and extent of protein va- 
riation. Protein determinations of 
all carload shipments from each of 
about 100 farmers' elevators were 
made. In addition, the protein con- 
tent of individual wagonloads deliv- 
ered to representative elevators each 
season was determined. The study 
has definitely developed the fact that 
the protein content of wheat may 
vary to the extent of several per cent 
even on a given farm in one year 
and indicates that in the spring wheat 
area, at least, a system of zoning of 
protein areas is not feasible. 

PROTEIN ALWAYS IMPORTANT 

"A second phase of the study has 
concerned itself with an analysis of 



the factors underlying the payment 
of premiums for special qualities of 
wheat delivered to terminal markets. 
Each season information has been 
obtained upon carlot shipments of 
wheat showing quality, the price re- 
ceived, and the premium or discount 
as compared to the price of the pre- 
vailing future. Analysis of these data 
has developed some of the principal 
factors responsible for premiums and 
discounts. For example, In connec- 
tion with the 1925 crop an analysis 
was made to ascertain the relative 
importance of three quality factors — 
protein content, test weight, and 
dockage — in determining premiums 
paid in the Minneapolis market. 

"The analysis showed that, during 
the fall months of 1925, protein ac- 
counted for 71 per cent of the pre- 
mium; test weight for 3 per cent; 
dockage for 2 per cent, and other 
factors for the remaining 24 per cent. 
This situation changed as the mar- 
keting period progressed until in the 
latter part of the season, protein had 
decreased in importance to 21 per 
cent, dockage had decreased to a 
fraction of one per cent, and test 
weight had increased to 17 per cent. 
Thus this study is giving us the facts 
concerning the premium paid in the 
terminal markets for special quali- 
ties and the causes for fluctuations 
in these premiums. 

UNJUST PREMIUM DIVISION 

"A third feature of the study has 
been to analyze the extent to which 
premiums for high quality grain are 
reflected back to local elevators and 
thence to the producers themselves. 
Study of marketing methods used in 
that area has definitely brought out 
that the greater portion of the pre- 
miums for protein has been returned 
to local shipping agencies but that 
these agencies have had difficulty in 
reflecting premium values to produc- 
ers of high protein wheat. Local 
competition has caused buyers at 
some stations to return a portion of 
the premiums by paying a flat pre- 
mium to all patrons, but under this 
system an injustice may be done to 
the producer of high protein wheat 
who is compelled' to divide his pre- 
mium with the producer of low pro- 
tein wheat." " 



MACHINE AGE' THEME 
OF TALK BY PEINE 



FORMER PROFESSOR ADDRESSES 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT CLASS 



Massed Humanity Defenseless Before 
Massed Production," He Says. "Amer- 
ica Might Well Be Called 
'Traffic Jam' " 



RADIO STATIONS WSUI 

AND KSAC DIVIDE TIME 



PROGRESS OF KANSAS PRESS 

F. E. C. 



J. R. "Jack" Harrison of the Beloit 
Gazette was elected state senator in 
the Mitchell-Jewell district. 

"If you can't boost, keep still," 
and "For Ulysses and Grant County," 
say the "ears" on the nameplate of 
the Grant County Republican. You 
guess from that what sort of an edi- 
tor Ben H. Lyle is. 

The Wilson County Citizen is in 
its fifty-eighth year, having been 
founded in 1870 by John S. Gilmore. 
It has been published almost con- 
tinuously since, and the masthead 
still carries his name. 

Dating back to 1868, the St. Paul 
Journal is now getting along in years 
as Kansas newspapers go. It is now 
edited by A. J. Hopkins. It is a con- 
tinuation of the Neosho Valley 
Eagle, founded in 1868, and other 
papers. 

The Chase County News prints 
four high school news departments, 
one each for the Strong Rural town- 
ship high school, the Toledo Town- 
ship high school. The Clements high 
school, and the Matfleld Rural high 
school. 

A glance through an occasional 



issue of the Garden City Herald con- 
vinces one that The Kelleys deserve 
that recent honor conferred on them 
—that of getting an excellent typo- 
graphical appearance in their paper. 
And the ads — nicely pyramided and 
plenty of them. 

"Firelight Flickers" is the name of 
a department published in the Clif- 
ton News by students of the Clifton 
Rural high school. School affairs and 
alumni items provide what must be 
welcome news copy to the News edi- 
tor, Edna L. Rossman. The students 
write and edit the material. 

The Kinsley Mercury, W. R. Smith, 
editor and owner, has been running 
interesting sketches of farmers and 
their families under a heading "Over 
the County." Twenty-six paragraphs, 
varying from 50 to 200 words each, 
describe as many farms in the No- 
vember 8 issue. Most of the items 
are about. old-timers, tell the size of 
the farm, how long the family has 
lived on it, the crops and livestock 
grown, and give the name of each 
member of the family and what he 
is doing. Headlining each paragraph 
is accomplished by beginning with 
the name of the family set in bold 
face. 'Tis a novel, interesting col- 
umn. 



Representatives of Two Schools Meet 

to Arrange Mutunlly Agreenblc 

Dally Schedules 

Radio station KSAC, the Kansas 
State Agricultural college station, be- 
gan operating on a new frequency 
and time schedule last Monday morn- 
ing. The new frequency of 5 80 kilo- 
cycles or 516.9 meters, as assigned 
by the federal radio commission, will 
be divided between KSAC and station 
WSUI of the University of Iowa. 

"To meet the new order of the 
commission, it was necessary that 
station KSAC and WSUI come to an 
agreement as to time upon the air 
to prevent heterodyning of the two 
stations," said L. L. Longsdorf, pro- 
gram director of KSAC. "The new 
assignments of the two stations were 
agreed upon at a recent meeting at 
Omaha, Neb., by representatives of 
the college and University of Iowa." 
Following is the KSAC schedule: 
Daily except Saturday and Sunday— 

8:00 a. m. — 8:40 a. m., music apprecia- 
tion program. 

840 a m.— 9:00 a. m., health program. 
10:00 a. m.— 10:30 a. m., housewives 

half hour. 

10:30 a. m.— 11:00 a. m., special pio- 



12:3(fp aI m.— 12:35 p. m., market reports 
12:35 p. m— 12:45 p. m., entertainment 

features. , «._,.._ 

12:45 p. m.— 1:00 p. m., noonday talks. 

1:00 p. m.— 1:10 p. m., agricultural 
news service. 

110 D. m— question box, farm flashes, 
farm forum, markets, and mis- 
cellaneous announcements. 

6:30 p. m.— 7:00 p. m., 4-H club pro- 
gram (Wednesday a special pro- 
gram). 

7:00 p. m.— 7:10 p. m., markets. 

7:10 p. m.— 7:45 p. m., college of the 
air program. ,,»,,„ „„j 

7-45 p. m.— 8:30 p. m., special talks and 
entertainment program by col- 
lege organizations. 
Tuesday and Friday — 

4:00 p. m. — 4:30 p. m., music apprecia- 
tion program. 

8 -00 'a! uk— 9:00 a. m., music apprecia- 
tion for housewives of Kansas. 

10:00 a. m., markets and agricultural 
news service. 

12:30 p. m. — radio fans program. 

9 1 1 n (1 *vy 

2:00 p. m.— 4:00 p. m., concerts and 
faculty recitals. 
Special programs and events which 
either KSAC or WSUI wishes to 
broadcast at times not scheduled for 
that institution may be arranged for 
by mutual consent. 



"Another name for America might 
well be 'traffic jam*. If Martian tele- 
scopes can reach us, we probably are 
described in the textbooks of that 
planet as the ant heap in perpetual 
excitement," said A. F. Peine, for- 
merly a member of the college his- 
tory faculty and now manager of 
Manhattan plant of the Perry Pack- 
ing company, speaking to the con- 
temporary thought class Saturday on 
"The Machine Age." 

In the United States, according to 
Mr. Peine, the new economy of me- 
chanical power has reached its high- 
est development, and each year we 
surpass ourselves in our industrial 
supremacy. 

Comparing American and foreign 
travelers, Mr. Peine said, "The Amer- 
ican traveler abroad loves to dwell 
upon the backwardness, as he calls 
it, of foreign countries. The for- 
eigner in the United States invari- 
ably is impressed with the large scale 
on which things are done in this 
country. It has been universally ex- 
perienced that massed humanity is 
defenseless against massed produc- 
tion, economically." 

STILL IN SWEEP OF TREND 

"In 1919 one twenty-fifth of our 
industrial establishments produced 
two-thirds of the total factory out- 
put, and we still are in the sweep 
of this trend," he said. "In the 21- 
year period ending in 1919 the num- 
ber of factories increased only 40 
per cent, but the number of factory 
workers increased 93 per cent and 
the total horsepower 192 per cent." 
Including the factor of consolida- 
tion in his discussion of economic 
elements of the machine age, Mr. 
Peine said, "Consolidation has in- 
vaded every field of production and 
distribution except agriculture and 
the combination movement appears 
to be inevitable. One cannot pick up 
a newspaper today without reading 
of a 'new combination or the exten- 
sion of an existing one. At the pres- 
ent moment it is the automobile in- 
dustry, the power and lighting utili- 
ties, the baking trades, and the retail 
distributors that hold the stage in 
the combination drama." 

"A WELL GROOMED AGE" 

According to Mr. Peine, the great 
geographical area of the United 
States means large-scale production 
which, in turn, means a wide radius 
of supply and a wide radius of dis- 
tribution. It is an "age of electric- 
ity, of drain pipes and paint, a sani- 
tary and well-groomed age. From a 
quarter billion gallons of petroleum 
in 1870 we reached more than 18 
billion in 1920. It is an age of auto- 
mobiles and marks the disappearance 
of the chaperon. In 1880, we pro- 
duced two million barrels of cement; 
in 1924, almost 150 millions. It is 
an age of roads and bridges and roof 
gardens." 

Mr. Peine discussed material ad- 
vances in American economic pros- 
perity as measured by economic out- 
put, and analyzed the factory systems 
and their specializations in many 
phases of modern life, showing that 
universal education is the gift of in- 
dustry. 

While Mr. Peine considers no age 
and no nation as having reaced the 
power development which the United 
States boasts today, he recognizes 
that among several maladjustments 
in an industrial age such as ours are 
ruthless spending of natural re- 
sources, unemployment of hand labor, 
a standardized culture, largely con- 
ditioned by everyday practice and an 
intense commercialism and insecurity 
of business and career. 



KIMBALL AND CHANDLEY 

ATTEND PRESS MEETING 



Collegiate Newspaper Association Will 
Meet at Lafayette, Ind. 

Solon Kimball, business manager 
of the Kansas State Collegian, and 
John Chandley, assistant editor, will 
represent this college at the Inter- 
collegiate Press association meeting 
in Lafayette, Ind., November 16 and 
17. 
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FREE TRIPS REWARD 
FOR 4-H CLUB FOLKS 



EXPENSES OF 52 KANSANS PAID 
TO CHICAGO 



Merit Shown In Leadership and Project 

Work Reeognlised— Youngsters Will 

Enjoy Edueatlonnl Tour to 

International Show 

Fifty-two members of Kansas 4-H 
clubs will attend the seventh annual 
boys' and girls' 4-H club congress 
held in connection with the Inter- 
national Livestock exposition at the 
Chicago Union stock yards, December 
1-8, according to M. H. Coe, head of 
the Kansas boys' and girls' club 
work. About 1,200 young people 
representing every state in the Union 
are expected to attend this congress. 

These boys and girls have won their 
trips by outstanding achievement in 
their home club work earlier in the 
year. Railroads, packing companies, 
breed associations, fair boards, and 
others interested in the welfare of 
Kansas agriculture have offered these 
trips as rewards. 

THE STATE CHAMPIONS 

Among the Kansas boys and girls 
who will rei.resent the state at the 
congress are: 

Elwin Pine, Lawrence, and Wilma 
Cook, Larned, state health cham- 
pions, sent by Senator Arthur Cap- 
per; Jeanette Gamble, Coffey vile, 
state style show champion, sent by 
the Kansas Bankers' association; 
Arden Booth and Forest Booth of 
Fair view, and Karl Coulter of Willis, 
state championship livestock judg- 
team, sent by the Kansas state fan- 
association; Ellen Blair of Williams- 
burg, sent by Montgomery, Ward and 
Company; Ma urine Knouse of Em- 
poria, state clothing champion, sent 
by the Folger Coffee company; Viola 
Zumbrunn, Junction City, sent by the 
Folger Coffee company; Kermit Da- 
vies of Emporia, state poultry cham- 
pion, sent by the Folger Coffee com- 
pany Frances Louise Blubaugh of 
Fort Scott, state baking champion, 
sent by the Northwestern Yeast com- 
pany; Ksta Belle Lehman of Ford, 
state' Kerr Jar champion, sent by the 
Kerr Glass company; Clarence Ater 
of Fort Scott, state baby beef cham- 
pion, sent by the Armour Packing 
company; Clayton Nagel of Wichita 
state pig champion, sent by Swift and 
company; Frank Stauffer of Glen 
Elder, state sheep champion, sent by 
the Cudahy Packing company; Lovile 
Murray of Mound City, state crops 
champion, sent by the May Seed com- 
pany; Wilfred Pine of Lawrence, 
state' potato champion, sent by the 
Kansas Bankers' association; and 
Erma Skelton and Edith Detter of 
Nickerson, state champion demon- 
stration team, sent by the Southwest 
Wheat Improvement association. 
SANTE FE WINNERS 
Winners of the Sante Fe educa- 
tional trip to the International ex- 
position and their winnings are: 

Louise Schaub, Independence can- 
ning, poultry and clothing; Thelma 
Nablltzel, Chanute, baking, dairy, and 
room improvement; Myra Lorlmer, 
Olathe, clothing and garden; Waldo 
Wheeler, jr., Williamsburg baby 
beef, Gladys Boone, Quincy, baking 
and poultry; Beulah Nunnemaker, 
Kingman, baking and poultry; Wal- 
ter tewta. earned, baby beef: Muriel 
Gibbons, Ness City, poultry and cloth- 
tog; Merle Ninegardener, W inheld, 
rig club; Pius Hostetler, Harper, 
ton litter and dairy; Vivian Thomas, 
Protection, clothing, room improve- 
ment, and crops; Gleason Long, Iuka, 
pigclub; Lloyd Gugler, Woodbine, 
baby beef. 

ROCK ISLAND WINNERS 

Winners of the Rock Island and 
Kansas Bankers' association educa- 
tional trip to the exposition are: 
' Edward Sullivan, Mercier, baby 
beef Bertha Clark, Wichita, cloth- 
ing and canning; Paul Hutton, Sen- 
eca corn; Dorothy Tietgen. Neta- 
waka baby beef, clothing and room 
rmp^venJnt; John Miller. Meriden, 
baby beef; Marie Gaiser. Leaven- 
worth, clothing; Mary Cline. Cum- 



mings, clothing; Viva Criespin, Ne- 
bor, clothing; Margaret Kline, 
Almira, baking and leadership; Lu- 
cile Piper, Goodland, baking, poul- 
try, baby beef, and leadership; Ruth 
El wood, Smith Center, clothing; 
Helen Sharite, Newton, clothing and 
poultry; Jack Evans, Washington, 
dairy; Vern Meyer, Leon, dairy; Be- 
atrice Craley, Abilene, clothing and 
room improvement; Wayne Shier, 
Gypsum, baby beef; Jimmie Rexroad, 
Partridge, poultry; James Williams, 
Dodge City, sow and litter; James 
Treir, North Topeka, dairy; and Vel- 
ma Kellar, Minnecla, clothing. 



ELECTRICAL DEVICES 
SERVE SOCIAL NEEDS 

HAVE IMPORTANT PLACE ON KAN- 
SAS FARMS 



KANSAS JUDGING TEAM 

WINS WICHITA MEET 



t Aggie* Lose to Illinois hy Two 
Points In American Royal Col- 
legiate Contest 

After winning first place in the 
intercollegiate livestock judging con- 
test of the Kansas National Live- 
stock show at Wichita last week, the 
K. S. A. C. judging team was forced 
to take a second place in the judg- 
ing contest held in connection with 
the American Royal Livestock show 
at Kansas City Saturday. An Illinois 
team outscored the Kansans by two 
points, piling up a total of 4,304 to 
the Kansas total of 4,302. 

At the Wichita contest the K. S. 
A. C. judges placed second on cattle, 
third on horses and first on sheep 
and hogs. Their total score was 
,_76. Second place went to the 
Oklahoma Aggies team with 2,479. 
.n this contest S. S. Bergsma ac- 
counted for 53.2 points for high 
placing in the contest. Francis Im- 
Masche was second with 531. 

At Kansas City Edward Crawford 
was the high man for the Aggies. 
The Aggie team placed first on hogs, 
third on horses and sheep, and fifth 
on cattle. 

Members of the team, which is 
coached by Prof. F. W. Bell, are Ed- 
ward Crawford, Stafford; Otto E. 
Funk, Marion; Dale Scheel, Em- 
poria; Francis ImMasche, Safford- 
ville; W. H. Lee, Keats; 1. K. Tomp- 
kins.' Byers; and S. S. Bergsma, 
Lucas. 

VICK WORKING COMMITTEES 

VOR CAMPUS CHEST DRIVE 



Preliminary Plans Made for Campaign 
December VI and 18 

Preliminary plans for the Campus 
Chest drive December 12 and 13 have 
been made by the general committee, 
and chairmen for various working 
committees selected. The Campus 
Chest drive takes the place of vari- 
ous drives formerly held on the cam- 
pus, the funds raised being divided 
among several organizations. Solici- 
tation for funds is done only in the 
classroom, briefly. 

Committee chairmen selected are: 
publicity chairman, Gladys Schafer; 
treasurer, James Pratt; purchasing 
agent, Margaret Greep; campaign 
committee chairman, Gordon Nonken 
and Leone Pacey; general manager 
and chairman, Dr. W. H. Andrews. 

The general committee is: faculty 
members — President Farrell, Dean 
Van Zlle, Dr. A. A. Holtz, Ruth Fer- 
tig, and Doctor Andrews. Student 
members— K. M. Ward, Ruby Nelson, 
Fred True, J. L. Foley, Lenore Mc- 
Cormlck, Margaret Greep, James 
Pratt, T. J. Charles, Mable Paulsen, 
Margaret McKinney, A. H. Hemker, 
Josephine Fiske, Harold Weller and 
Chester George. 

Last year the Campus Chest funds 
were approximately $550. 

DAIRY DEPARTMENT LISTS 

XEW COMMERCIAL COURSE 



Rural People I tlllze Appliances to 

Make Life Happier, First, and for 

lOconomic Purposes, Second, 

Farrell Declares 

Rural electrification wherever in- 
troduced on a sound basis — at rea- 
sonable cost, with reliable equipment, 
and with genuine service performed 
—has increased the happiness of the 
farmer and his family, President F. 
D. Farrell of the college declared in 
a talk before representatives of the 
Middle West Utilities company in 
Kansas City last Thursday. 

By increasing the cleanliness, the 
leisure, and the health of rural peo- 
ple effective use of electricity on the 
farm and in the farm home serves an 
important social need, according to 
the president. It helps to provide for 
the farm family some of the real 
advantages of the city without the 
numerous disadvantages that are in- 
escapable in city life. 

ALL USE ELECTRIC LIGHTS 

"It is interesting to note the de- 
cided preference that is shown, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by the 
owners of electrified farms for elec- 
trical appliances whose chief value 
is social rather than economic," 
President Farrell continued. "In a 
survey of 324 electrified farms in 28 
Kansas counties it was found that 
100 per cent of the farmers had elec- 
tric lights in the home, 71 per cent 
had lights in the barn, 46 per cent 
lighted their yards electrically, and 
35 to 40 per cent had electric lights 
in their sheds and garages. 

"Electric irons were in use on S9 
per cent of the farns, washing ma- 
chines on 69 per cent, domestic 
pumps on 40 per cent, vacuum clean- 
ers on 39 per cent, and electric fans 
on 2 8 per cent. The value to the 
farmer and his family of each of 
these appliances is essentially social 
-ather than economic. The value is 
measured not in dollars and cents 
but in physical, mental, and spiritual 
well being. 

ECONOMIC DEVICES SECONDARY 
"On the other hand, fewer than 
10 per cent of the farms had such 
economically valuable articles of 
electrical equipment as shredders, 
corn shellers, clippers, hay balers, 
chick brooders, grain cleaners, good 
saws, milking machines, or shop 
motors, though all of these were 
found in the survey. In other words, 
the farmer and his family, in select- 
ing electrical equipment, very wisely 
have shown a preference for those 
appliances that minister to their com- 
fort rather than for those that fa- 
cilitate money getting. 

"Appliances whose value is chiefly 
economic are increasing in popular- 
ity and doubtless will continue to do 
so as costs are reduced and as equip- 
ment is made more suitable for farm 
use. But it is significant that the 
farmers tend definitely to install first 
those appliances that have essen- 
tially social value rather than those 
of direct economic importance. 

"The use of these socially valu- 
able appliances strengthens the mor- 
ale of the farmer and his family and 
so increases their efficiency as citi- 
zens and their happiness as human 



poems, they said, and besides, no one 
was interested in the Civil war now- 
adays. They warned him he was 
wasting his time, but Benet, who 
was writing neither for his friends 
nor for the public, but for himself, 
went abroad and worked on his poem 
for two years. During the time spent 
in its creation, he was financed by 
a fellowship award by the Guggen- 
heim foundation. 

His publishers found it a magnifi- 
cent piece of work, and told him so, 
but warned him it probably would 
have only a very small sale. So it 
was a somewhat disheartened Benet 
who set sail for America, too hope- 
less to even open his mail. He was 
forced to travel second class, because 
his money supply was almost ex- 
hausted. 

In the meantime, however, the 
book had been published, had been 
more than favorably received, had 
made its author famous overnight. 
The Book of the Month club had 
made "John Brown's Body" their 
August selection, critics had waxed 
enthusiastic in their reviews, more 
than a thousand people a week were 
buying it, it had passed the 70,000 
sales mark. All this the bewildered 
poet learned at the dock where he 
was met by a swarm of photogra- 
phers and reporters. 

That is the story of "John Brown's 
Body," which Mr. Conover incor- 
porated in his review last evening. 



Number 10 

NITROGEN TESTS SHOW 
LEGUMES SWELL YIELD 

INCREASE CORN CROPS 25 BUSHELS 
PER ACRE 



1920 FOOTHILL SCHEDULE 

ANNOUNCED HY M. V. AHEARN 



Texas Aggies and Marquette to Be Met 
Next Season 

Home games with Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Iowa State, and one of the 
stronger Kansas conference schools 
are included in the tentative Kansas 
Aggie 1929 football schedule as an- 
nounced this week by M. F. Ahearn, 
director of athletics. 

Away from home the Aggies will 
play two intersectional games, one 
with Texas A. & M. at Dallas, Tex., 
during the Dallas fair, and another 
with Marquette university at Mil- 
waukee, on Thanksgiving day, No- 
vember 28. 

The game with Texas A. &. M. is 
expected to develop into an annual 
feature of the fair. 

After meeting a Kansas conference 
team and Texas A. & M., the Aggies 
will play their first Big Six game 
against Kansas university October 19. 
The tentative schedule: 
October 5 — (Kansas conference 
team) at -Manhattan. 

October 12— Texas A. & M. at Dal- 
las. 

October 19— Kansas university at 

Lawrence. 

October 26— Oklahoma university 

at Manhattan. 

November 2— Missouri university 

at Columbia. 

November 9 — Iowa State at Man- 
hattan. 

November 16 — Open date. 

November 23— Nebraska univer- 
sity at Manhattan. 

November 28 — Marquette at Mil- 
waukee. 



I'sed In Corn, Oats, and Wheat Rota- 
tion, Alfnlfa. Sweet t lover, and Soy 
Beans Demonstrate Their Bene- 
ficial Effects 

The beneficial effects of certain 
legumes when used in rotation with 
common Kansas crops have been 
demonstrated by some experiments 
recently conducted at the Kansas ag- 
ricultural experiment station by Dr. 
M. C. Sewell. The experiments were 
made to study the legumes with spe- 
cial attention to the amount of nitro- 
gen fixed by each and their effect on 
the yield of corn in a rotation con- 
sisting of corn, oats, and wheat. 

LEGUMES GREW ONE SEASON 

Alfalfa, sweet clover and soy beans 
were the legumes used. When alfalfa 
or sweet clover was allowed to grow 
but a single year in a rotation, the 
yield of corn was increased more 
than 25 bushels per acre. This ro- 
tation without the legume yielded 
6T.4 bushels an acre. When alfalfa 
was used in the rotation the corn 
yield was increased to 93.9 bushels 
an acre. 

On a plot in which sweet clover 
was added to the corn, oats and 
wheat rotation, the corn yield was 
94.7 bushels an acre. Without the 
sweet clover the yield was 6S.4 bush- 
els. The alfalfa and sweet clover 
were allowed to stand for only one 
growing season and were plowed up 
the following spring. 

SOY BEANS EFFECTIVE 

In another series of tests when soy 
beans and sweet clover were allowed 
to grow but one year in the rotation, 
the corn yield was increased about 
25 bushels an acre. On this series 
of plots where the rotation of corn, 
oats, and wheat was used without a 
legume the yield of corn was 61 bush- 
els an acre compared to the corn, 
oats, and wheat rotation followed by 
sweet clover which yielded S5.2 bush- 
els. Soy beans used in the same ro- 
tation increased the yield to 86.2 
bushels per acre. 

Since both series increased the 
yield about 25 bushels an acre the 
difference in total yield between the 
two series was probably due to a dif- 
ference in the soil itself, Doctor Sew- 
ell pointed out. The rotation used in 
these experiments, corn, oats, and 
wheat, was used as representative of 
any common crop rotation. 



SOIL SURVEYS COMPLETED 

IN 14 KANSAS COVN'lIES 



AGGIE CROSS COUNTRY MEN 

IN Hit: SIX MEET SATURDAY 



beings. 



Prof. W. H. Mnrtln Will Offer Subjects 
Related to Manufacturing 

A new course in commercial dairy- 
ing will be offered beginning either 
in the spring semester next February 
or in the fall semester. It will be 
offered by Prof. W. H. Martin and 
will consist principally of a study of 
mathematics and chemistry, as re- 
lated to dairy manufacturing, and 
judging dairy products. 



CONOVER OPENS SERIES 

OF ENGLISH LECTURES 

Story of Stephen Benet's Popular Poem, 

Molm Brown's Body,' Told 

Last Evening 

The story of an unexpected suc- 
cess was embodied in Prof. R. W. 
Conover's lecture last evening on 
Stephen Benet's narrative poem, 
"John Brown's Body." The lecture 
was the first of the English series to 
be held in recreation center. 

"John Brown's Body" is a long 
poem of the Civil war, written against 
the advice of Benet's friends. The 
public didn't want to read long 



Harriers Will Bacc for Title Over Mis- 
souri V. Course 

Six Kansas Aggie cross country 
men will finish their 1928 season in 
the Big Six conference cross country 
meet at Columbia, Mo., next Satur- 
day. The meet will be held during 
the Kansas university-Missouri uni- 
versity football game. 

Those making the trip will be Cap- 
tain Henry Gile, Scandia; Temple 
Winburn, De Kalb, Mo.; H. S. Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Virgil Faulconer, 
El Dorado; H. D. Richardson, Long 
Island; John Hoyne, Salina. 

During their dual meet season the 
Aggies won from Oklahoma univer- 
sity and Missouri university, and lost 
to Oklahoma A. & M. and Iowa State 
college. The loss to Ames was in 
the mud and snow last Saturday, by 
a score of 20 to 35. The leading 
Ames runner set a new course record. 



Earliest Studies of Little Value Now, 
Says Throckmorton 

Soil surveys made in Kansas 25 
years ago are of small value now be- 
cause methods of soil surveying had 
not been developed sufficiently at 
that time to enable field men to do 
work comparable with that done now, 
according to Prof. R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, head of the college agronomy 
department. 

Recent soil surveys of the Kansas 
experimental station made in coop- 
eration with the bureau of soils of 
the United States department of ag- 
riculture bring the total number of 
counties surveyed in the state to 14. 
The earliest soil survey work was 
done by the bureau of soils in 1902. 
This was known as the Wichita area 
and comprised parts of Sedgwick and 
Butler counties. Counties which have 
come under the soil surveys since 
1910 are Reno, Shawnee, Jewell, 
Greenwood, Cherokee, Montgomery, 
Cowley, Leavenworth, Clay, Labette, 
Wilson, Doniphan, and Johnson. 

Surveying in Crawford county will 
be completed this fall. 



Stephenson a County Agent 

E. A. Stephenson of Alton and a 
K. S. A. C. graduate of 1929 recently 
was appointed county agent of Chase 
county. He will take up his work 
January 1. 
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WO I 1.11 11)1 BE A HI'! II Of 

Charles Terhune stole a ride. Be- 
cause he sneaked in among the mail 
bags and stayed there until the Graf 
Zeppelin was far on her way home, 
he won a ride for which others paid 
$3,000. Moreover he became the 
greatest hero of them all. 

The boy stowaway on the zeppelin 
is reported to "have no worry for 
the future." Cheering crowds carried 
him through streets when he landed 
in Germany. Vaudeville and movie 
contracts await him. And we may 
expect to read his opinions on all 
sorts of vexing public problems, from 
marriage to the outcome of the elec- 
tion. Not because he knows much — 
as a mere caddy he wasn't expected 
to — but because most people are 
more interested in a popular hero's 
ideas on any subject than in the ideas 
of an authority on the same. 

The fact may as well be faced that 
it is the man of spectacular physical 
action who is still the popular hero, 
even though this is supposed to be 
the day of intellectual prowess and 
accomplishment. It appears that 
academic scholars and other honest- 
to-goodness authorities will have to 
reconcile themselves to lives of com- 
parative oblivion — or take up stunt 
flying. For the sake of mass educa- 
tion and progressive change we real- 
ly should think up some way of mak- 
ing heroes of our intellectual giants 
— or of making intellectual giants of 
our heroes. 



BOOKS 

A dventurcs to the Adventurous 

"Disraeli, a Picture of the Victorian 
Age" by Andre Maurois. Translated 
by Hamlsh Miles. D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y. $3. 

Modern history has furnished few, 
if any. more interesting characters 
than Benjamin Disraeli. A good 
story of his life is tremendously fas- 
cinating for almost innumerable rea- 
sons. Had he not lived so recently 
it would be easier to regard him as 
a character in romantic fiction than 
as a man who twice occupied such 
a real position as that of prime min- 
ister of Great Britain. 

P Israeli's motive was to acquire 
pov. Lr; the highest power available. 
As a boy, lying on his back in an 
Italian garden in London, he had 
gazed into the sky and dreamed of 
unlimited personal glory. For 60 
years he never completely renounced 
that dream. He came as near to 
realizing it as is possible for a human 
being. To bring it to realization he 
proceeded cold bloodedly and with 
great skill and persistence. Much of 
his method seems like opera bouffe 
but every feature of it was a factor 
in his development. To him life 
was an adventure and living was an 
art. One of the mottoes of his youth 
was "adventures to the adventur- 
ous." His methods, especially in the 
early days, were bizarre. They in- 
cluded at one time or another the 
wearing of red trousers and canary 
colored waistcoats; the use of two 
canes, one for forenoon and one for 
afternoon; shiny, black ringlets; 
flirtations, flattery, sarcasm, cyni- 
cism. He had his wife trim his hair 
every fortnight for 33 years. After 
she died he discovered that she had 
preserved the clippings. As he grew 
older he became less fantastic and 



more conventional because he 
learned that it paid to do so. When 
he suffered a defeat, as he frequently 
did, he would write a romantic novel, 
with himself in the role of hero. 
Then he would proceed to bring into 
existence the situations described in 
the novel. There still is difference 
of opinion as to whether he was 
greater as novelist or as statesman. 

Disraeli was oriental in his mys- 
'■cism and his love for the fantastic. 
' n particular he shared with the 
;riental that double sentiment of a 
desire for the good things of this 
world and a perception of their hol- 
low emptiness." And yet when he 
had become prime minister for the 
second time: "Just as a beautiful 
Moorish doorway, brought back stone 
by stone by some colonist returned 
home, reconstructed on a trimly 
mown lawn, and gradually over- 
grown by ivy and clinging roses, will 
slowly acquire a grace that is alto- 
gether English and blend discretely 
with the green harmony of its set- 
ting, so too old Disraeli, laden with 
British virtues, British whims, Brit- 
ish prejudices, had become a nat- 
ural ornament of parliament and so- 
ciety." 

As usually happens in this world 
of contradictions, Disraeli was not 
happy when his ambitions were re- 
alized. "I am wearied to extinction 
and profoundly unhappy," he said 
as he stood, a broken hearted wid- 
ower, at the head of the British em- 
pire, the darling of society, people, 
politicians, and queen. "Fortune, 
fashion, fame, even power, may in- 
crease and do heighten happiness, 
but they cannot create it. Happiness 
can only spring from the affections." 
It was a typically "Victorian" — and 
h unian — conclusion. 

The book may be read with pleas- 
ure and profit by people, young or 
old, who are interested in the human 
spectacle and especially by young 
men who have leanings toward high 
political adventure. — F. D. Farrell. 



heads in gold and shot their less 
dense fabric with crimson splotches. 
In the red-haw patch by the farther 
fence row were the cows, sleepy eyed 
and chewing the cud of contentment 
and lazily stamping to rid themselves 
of flies. And across the sward of 
bluegrass and clover drifted the 
jingle-jangle of the cowbell. 

You lifted lusty voice and called 
— called the cows by name. The bell 
cow harkened to the summons, and 
then the others, and all came slowly 
to the pasture bars — Sukey and Pied, 
Blackie, Whiteface and Old Red, bo- 
vine contentment in every movement, 
breath redolent of the sweet grass, 
fragrant as the breath of a healthy, 
dewy lipped, red cheeked girl! 

Leisurely they stepped over the 
lowered bars, one by one. Leisurely 
they passed down the narrow lane 
and to the milking pen. The sun 
was down. The swallows were gath- 



sum total of our habits of behaving 
together. — From "Psychology" by 
Everett Dean Martin. 



IN OLDER DAYS 

From the Fites of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

A piano recital was given by Pa- 
tricia Abernethy, formerly instruc- 
tor of piano at the college. 

J. W. Blachly took up his duties 
as extension plant patholigist imme- 
diately following his graduation from 
college. 

K. S. A. C. won $445 in prizes at 
the American Royal stock show, a 
larger amount than the total win- 
nings of all other exhibitors com- 
bined. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

Professor Walters contemplated 
taking a trip to his home in Europe 



THE BOY WHO WORKS HIS WAY 
There has been too much deifica- 
tion of the boy who works his way 
through college. It is natural, in a 
democracy, that this should be the 
case. A few fellows derive benefits 
from the experience of having to earn 
their way, but the vast majority do 
nothing of the sort. To them it sim- 
ply means that these plastic years of 
young manhood are clouded by finan- 
cial anxieties which haunt the soul 
and depress the spirit. It involves a 
denial of leisure moments at a time 
when these would be of the highest 
value. It compels the student to cut 
corners, to forego many cultural ad- 
vantages which the college environ- 
ment provides, and sometimes to un- 
dermine his health as well. 

Many a man does not learn the 
real cost of working his way through 
college until he has passed into the 
fifties. Then he finds that there are 
prematurely frayed-out nerves to be 
entered on the debit side of the ac- 
count. It is my conviction, after hav- 
ing taught more than 10,000 college 
students during the past quarter of a 
century, that nine-tenths of those who 
had to earn their way to a bachelor's 
decree would nave been better off 
without any such handicap. A strange 
doctrine it is, therefore, that young 
men and women whose parents can 
afford to educate them should, never- 
theless, interrupt their studies for the 
sake of "experience." They will get 
quite enough of it after college days 
are over. ■ — William Bennett Munro 
in Harpers. 

MEMORY OF MILKING TIME 

The town cow is almost a thing of 
the past. Driving through a little 
Kansas town in the late afternoon 
of a recent September day, that 
thought came to me when I saw a 
small boy driving in a little herd of 
"town cows." My heart warmed to 
the lad; for to me came the thought 
of my own dear delight, in the eve- 
nings of long ago, in bringing the 
cows in from the pasture. 

Perhaps it had been a September 
day of sunshine — cool dawn giving 
way to gentle warmth and gentle 
warmth yielding to the fervid heat 
of noon. The afternoon came, and 
white, fleecy clouds floated lazily 
across the sky, like argosies of wool 
on a turquoise sea. The sun sank 
low to the western cloudbanks and 
gilded the outline of the thunder- 



The American College 

From "Antioch Notes" 

The American college is an institution intuitively 
evolved by the American people, to provide opportunity 
for the enlarging of life. It is an institution in which 
incompleteness and provincialism may be cast off, where 
interest and outlook may become universal, where a 
larger pattern of life may be set up for emulation. It 
is a place where crudities may be refined, where dis- 
cipline may be acquired, where every element of body, 
mind, character, and personality may be brought under 
the influence of standards of excellence. It is an exten- 
sion through a longer time of the period of youth and 
growth. It expresses the faith of the American people 
that life may be lived by a larger plan. 

In the minds of American parents who have bitterly 
economized to enlarge the lives of their children, of the 
sisters who have taught school to make opportunity for 
younger brothers, of the boys and girls who have fought 
their own ways to higher education, and of the faculty 
members who have received them, the American college 
has meant this, and nothing less. * * * * 

The American college at its best is sui generis. It has 
no counterpart in Europe. In its essential quality it 
is a growth of the soil and spirit of America, and not 
a replica of the English college. But to traditionally 
minded mentors of education, the American college is 
an ugly duckling. They are puzzled at its small likeness 
to the European institutions they believe to be its par- 
ents. In its awkward, unskillful immaturity, they do 
not see the growing swan. 



ering about the barnloft windows 
with noisy chatterings. Whippoor- 
wills began calling from the timber 
along the creek and down the coun- 
try lane could be heard the rattle 
of a solitary, homeward bound farm 
wagon. It was milking time. 

— E. E. Kelley in Jayhawk. 



I have heard many men try to 
define what they mean by the princi- 
ple of nationality. Neither race, nor 
language, nor the occupation of a 
definite political area seems to be 
adequate. It is a disputed point 
whether nationality could be 
ascribed to Jews, Irish-Americans, or 
other "nationals" who, though they 
have a keen sense that they are a 
separate people with certain tradi- 
tions which they all share, neverthe- 
less have no piece of earth on which 
they can act as a sovereign political 
group. And in America, if we are 
to listen to some of our super-pa- 
triots, nationalism is a thing which 
even the native born possess only in 
degree. The elect alone have it 100 
per cent. 

Certainly when we think of all the 
factions and differences and nationals 
existing in the population of this 
country, we must say that, beyond 
certain gestures and words, in which 
conformity may be secured, nation- 
ality has comparatively little exist- 
ence. If there is an American mind 
as such, I as a social student have 
never been able to discover it, 
though I have seen many persons 
who presume to speak in its name. 
I think they were, for the most part, 
speaking for themselves. This is not 
to say that nationhood is not a very 
great fact among us. But it is to 
say that it is not a fact separate and 
distinct and independent of our sev- 
eral mentalities. As a matter of fact, 
society in any country or civilization 
at large is nothing other than the 



and making an extensive study of 
European architecture. 

The stock judging team of the col- 
lege, consisting of W. W. Hunt, R. 
E. Hunt, C. W. McCampbell, H. E. 
Kigen, and Ross Morman, left for 
Chicago to attend the International 
stock judging contest. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

Captain McGinnis of Company I 
was in Manhattan visiting his uncle, 
Doctor McGinnis. 

Ned Green returned to Manhattan 
after having been with the Sixteenth 
U. S. infantry in the Santiago cam- 
paign. 

Charles R. Hutchings, '94, county 
surveyor of Franklin county and 
agent of the Kansas City Bridge com- 
pany, visited the college. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 
Prof. W. H. Cowles, for three 
years professor of history and Eng- 
lish at the college, was a visitor. 

M. Roberts, former student, wrote 
from Sedalia, Mo., that he had com- 
pleted the study of telegraphy, and 
expected to take an office on the rail- 
road. 

The following graduates and stu- 
dents shared in the meeting of the 
Riley County Teachers' association 
at Leonardville: W. E. Whaley, '86; 
E. A. Allen, '87; W. J. Burtis, '87; 
G. D. Knipe, S. I. Thackrey, and Em- 
ma Allen. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

President Anderson was engaged 
by the ladies of the Presbyterian 
church to give his Kansas lecture. 

An article by W. H. Sikes, a mem- 
ber of the class in practical agricul- 
ture, appeared in The Industrialist. 
It was entitled "How to Select a 
Farm." 



FLEET STREET 

Shane Leslie 

I never see the newsboys run 
Amid the whirling: street, 
With swift untiring feet, 

To cry the latest venture done, 

But I expect one day to hear 
Them cry the crack of doom 
With risings from the tomb, 

With great Archangel Michael near; 

And see them running from the Fleet 
As messengers of God, 
With Heaven's tidings shod 

About their brave unwearied feet. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 
THRIFT, HORATIO! 

There are said to be men in this 
world who claim to know to a penny 
how much it costs to own and op- 
erate a motor car. 

I am not one of them, nor one with 
them. I haven't the slightest idea 
what it costs, and I am not fond 
enough of heart failure ever to try 
to find out. 

If it should become necessary for 
me to take oath and testify in 
court or on a formidable question- 
naire, I should, in order not to per- 
jure my soul and its accessories, have 
to swear that it costs little if any- 
thing to own and operate a costly 
motor. 

For many years before I made 
what the salesman ghoulishly re- 
ferred to as a small initial payment 
on the automobile that I frequently 
back out of the garage, I was broke 
— dismally, flatly, everlastingly 
broke. Since that lucky or unlucky 
day I have been broke — dismally, 
flatly, everlastingly broke. 

Ergo, it costs nothing to own and 
operate a car — just as my philosoph- 
ical barber always insisted. My bar- 
ber made his initial payment some 
years before I made mine, and is 
a much wiser man than I. 

There are times, however, along 
about the first of every month when 
I am far from apathetic in regard 
to the length of eternity, as demon- 
strated by the deferred-payment plan, 
and the cost of upkeep, as pyramided 
by the geniuses who "service" cars. 

American business ingenuity shines 
nowhere else so brilliantly as it does 
in the modern garage, with its ef- 
ficient cost-a-mounting system and 
its punch clock. There everyone is 
trained to put service before self — 
at so much per hour. Labor is re- 
spected — if not immediately, (hen 
most certainly as soon as you learn 
about the $3.43 charge for install- 
ing a ten-cent door-hinge pin. Not 
a minute is lost. From the moment 
you darken the alley leading to the 
garage until your bus is delivered 
at the front door of your barren lit- 
tle bungalow the punch-clock is tick- 
ing — and punching. Not a single de- 
tail is overlooked. The two cents for 
stove bolts used in installing your 
$15 heater are added to the bill with 
a coyness and naivete that must be 
admired. The modern service garage 
is ten thousand times as efficient as 
the home — notwithstanding the fact 
that it has been in existence only a 
decade or two. 

But all this is beside the point. I 
quietly started out to prove that it 
costs nothing to own and operate a 
car, and I find myself in reverse. 
Let us hark back to the more com- 
fortable idea that if one is broke be- 
fore an experience and also broke 
after the experience, the experience 
has cost him nothing. That is the 
sensible way to look at the matter. 

After all, thrift can be carried to 
extremes — as should have been said 
in the very beginning. What a thing 
costs is not so important as what it 
yields in fun, education, experience 
and dozens of miscellaneous compen- 
sations. Benjamin Franklin foisted 
upon America a conception of thrift 
that was baked on only one side, and 
we rebel against followers of his who 
use our valuable time trying to ex- 
plain that it cost 7.39 cents a mile 
to operate a $1513.02 boat if you 
turn it in on a new model at the end 
of 4 years, 5 months, and 22 days of 
moderate smash and repair. 

Everything is getting cheaper — ex- 
cept the cost of living — anyhow. And 
more money is good for nothing ex- 
cept to pay more bills. Q. E. D. 
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Philip E. Neale, '20, is located at 
Las Cruces, N. M. 

W. J. King, '09, resides at 711 
Frisco avenue, Monett, Mo. 

E. R. Lord, '26, is located at 1911 
N. Fourth street, Hutchinson. 

Dr. W. A. Pulver, '12, is practicing 
veterinary medicine at Brentwood, 
Cal. 

Thomas G. Storey, '21, asks that 
his IxniTSTiuAi.isT be sent to 868 S. 
Gilpin, Denver, Col. 

H. G. Roots, '11, is district man- 
ager of the Mutual Life Insurance 
company of New York, at Wamego. 

Susan Scott, '28, has moved from 
Madisonville, Ky., to San Jose hos- 
pital, San Jose, Cal. She is a dieti- 
tian. 

Margaret E. Rafflngton, '24, M. S. 
'27, is teaching foods and nutrition 
in the Michigan state normal, Ypsi- 
lanti. 

A. B. Nystrom, '07, and Mamie 
(Frey) Nystrom, '07, reside at 3022 
Porter street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

H. A. Ireland, '07, and Myrtle 
(Kahl) Ireland, '07, live at Montrose, 
Col., where Mr. Ireland is county 
agent. 

A. E. Hopkins, '16, is employed by 
the Bryant Electric company in Chi- 
cago. His address is 4943 Kenmore 
avenue. 

B. F. Barnes, '18, superintendent 
of the Colby branch agricultural ex- 
periment station is making a fine 
contribution to agriculture in north- 
west Kansas. 

Sarah (Evans) Harman, f. s., 
1890-91, and the widow of J. B. Har- 
man, '95, has recently moved to Man- 
hattan to be with her daughter, Mil- 
dred, who is a sophomore at K. S. 
A. C. 



BIRTHS 



Calvin Lyon, '26, and Bernice 
(Coats) Lyon, f. s., announce the 
birth of a son October 19. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyon live in Kansas City, Mo. 

Lynn Bradford, '27, and Mildred 
(Mayden) Bradford, f. s., announce 
the birth of a son November 9. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradford live in Dover, N. J. 

A. J. Jensen, '26, and Mrs. Jensen 
of Hill City announce the birth of 
Kenneth George November 9. Mr. 
Jensen is teaching vocational agri- 
culture. 



DEATHS 



ROMBOLD 

Ida Pearl (Carr) Rombold, '21. 
died in New Yirk City following an 
operation August 9. Her former 
home was Anthony. She is survived 
by her husband, Dr. Chas. Rombold. 

PARKY 
W. Theodore Parry, '12, Paxico, 
died at Christ hospital, Topeka, No- 
vember 6. Mr. Parry's home was at 
Linwood where he was superintend- 
ent of the high school for several 
years. Burial was near Linwood. 

DIAL, 

Mrs. J. S. Dial, aged 91, died at 
her home in Manhattan November 6. 
She is survived by one daughter, Lil- 
lie (Dial) Falin, '95, Cleburne; six 
sons, Geo. II., '96, Cleburne; Fred V., 
•!>7. Cleburne; J. L., t. u., Manhattan; 
M. P., Topeka; Ben W., Holdenville, 
Okla.; Will, Cleburne; and 19 grand- 
children. Among the grandchildren 
are Florence Dial, '19, and Robert C. 
Dial, present students. 



chairman of the board of regents, 
Hutchinson, who gave a short in- 
spirational address that was appre- 
ciated by the alumni. W. N. Kelly, 
'12, superintendent of W. N. Kelly 
Milling company, was the next speak- 
er. Mr. Kelly is one of the active 
alumni workers in Hutchinson. 

Dr. H. H. King of the college and 
known to all present gave in his 
characteristic entertaining way the 
closing address of the day. Doctor 
King told the alumni present of some 
of the new developments at K. S. A. 
C. and stressed the importance of the 
alumni keeping in touch with the col- 
lege and its program through the 
alumni association. 



A Letter from West Indies 

Lura (Wharton) Calvin, student 
from 1906-1908, writes interestingly 
from her home in Barahona, Domini- 
can Republic. Her husband, J. W. 



POP NICKOLOFF FUND 

IS OVER-SUBSCRIBED 



Annual C - O»iuo-Dl«tle» Drawn Big Audi- 
ence and 9800 Goal In More 
Than Realized 

Kiril Pop Nickoloff need fear no 
more that his wife and baby boy in 
Bulgaria will suffer because he him- 
self is ill with tuberculosis and can- 
not support them. The third annual 
Cosmo-Ditties program given by the 
Cosmopolitan club at the college 
auditorium as a benefit show for Pop 
and his family was a huge success. 
The desired $800 Nickoloff fund not 
only was reached but was exceeded. 

More than 1,500 persons crowded 
into the auditorium for the benefit 
program Friday night, despite cold 
rainy weather. More than $150 was 
taken in at the doors that night from 
ticket sales, though teams had can- 



through the churches of Manhattan, 
the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and by 
a faculty committee. 



Civils All Get Jobs 
That graduates from K. S. A. C. 
are able to enter the professions that 
they prepare for is demonstrated in 
a striking way by the civil engineer- 
ing graduates of the class of 1928. 
It has been found that all have en- 
tered their chosen profession with 
one exception and in this case a posi- 
tion was not sought by E. L. Arnold 
because of ill health. 

The list of civil engineering grad- 
uates and the firms that they are es- 
tablished with follows: 

R. K. Davis, Eureka, and C. B. 
Ault, jr., Cottonwood Falls, are coun- 
ty engineers; resident engineers in 
Kansas are J. G. Huffman, jr., Win- 
field, R. E. McConkey, Ottawa, G. E. 
Thomas, Garden City, V. L. Pierce, 



Library Hall 




Visiting alumni should not fail to 
visit the new library hall at K. S. A. 
C. The above north view, beautiful 
as it is, fails to convey a true appre- 
ciation of this fine building. Hun- 
dreds of students and faculty mem- 



bers use this building daily. Of 
course the essential thing in any li- 
brary is books and periodicals. A, 
B. Smith, librarian, is authority for 
the statement that more funds for 
books and periodicals are needed to 



maintain the K. S. A. C. library on 
a par with others in similar institu- 
tions. Doubtless, every Aggie "grad" 
feels that K. S. A. C. should have a 
library second to none. 



Calvin, '06, is assistant cultivation 
superintendent of the Barahona sug- 
ar estate. During the winter their 
two children are in George school 
near Philadelphia and their summers 
are spent in the mountains near State 
College, Pa., where Mrs. Calvin hopes 
to complete work for her degree. 
Finding time heavy on her hands be- 
cause of a ready supply of servants 
Mrs. Calvin teaches the grade school 
operated by the company in Bara- 
hona. 

She Rests and Talks 
Ruth Rowland, '12, in writing the 
alumni office, mentioned a "gab test" 
which she had recently with Effle 
Adams, '11, and Bertha Phillips, '11, 
of El Monte. Miss Adams, for the 
past several years a teacher in the 
Kansas City schools, is taking a need- 
ed rest in California. 

The Hakes Visit K. S. A. C. 

R. A. Hake, '23, and Amy (Lem- 
ert) Hake, '23, visited friends on the 
campus recently. Mr. Hake is dis- 
trict turbine specialist for the Rocky 
Mountain district of the General 
Electric company. 

Gondy Moves to Denver 
Maynard Goudy. '15, has resigned 
from the Montana Light and Power 
company of Salt Lake City to become 
district engineer for the Locke In- 
sulator company of Denver, Col. 



vassed the town and college to sell 
tickets. 

Nickoloff was graduated from the 
division of agriculture last June and 
returned for further study this fall. 
He learned then that he could not 
continue his studies. He was taken 
to the Norton sanatorium several 
weeks ago. 

Special features of the Cosmo- 
Ditties were put on by foreign stu- 
dents at the college and by several 
Kansas university students, each rep- 
resenting their own country. A Span- 
ish tango and Spanish music were 
given by Franco and Isabelle Sierra 
de Sota, Francisco Assis, Emmitt 
Silva, and Francisco Taberner. Two 
students from K. U., Eli Wamego, a 
Pottawatomie Indian, and Edwin 
Gueguen of Pawhuska, Okla., pre- 
sented some Indian songs and war 
dances. Others on the program were 
Dr. Edwin Ziegler, a quartette com- 
posed of G. A. Lanzrein, Edwin Zieg- 
ler, J. R. Mathias, and E. E. Sear, 
and the Zapata troubadours who are 
Flor Zapata, Francisco Taberner, 
Abraham Assis, from K. U., and 
Francisco Assis. 

Members of the general committee 
which has charge of the Nickoloff 
benefit fund are Dean L. E. Call, 
Prof. L. F. Payne, R. R. Bennett, the 
Rev. J. P. Jockinsen, Prof. Walter 
Burr. Miss Elsa Horn, and Prof. E. 
M. Lit wilier. 

Tickets for the benefit were sold 



'» 



At Hutchinson Meeting, 75 

The K. S. A. C. alumni banquet at 
Hutchinson was a happy occasion for 
about 75 teachers gathered in that 
city to attend the state teachers' as- 
sociation meeting, November 9. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold English, '14, ar- 
ranged for the alumni gathering 
which was held Friday noon, Novem- 
ber 9, at the Masonic temple. 

Willard Welch, '21, served as toast- 
master for the occasion, introducing 
tirst Mrs. W. Y. Morgan, wife of the 



College Faculty Women Sponsor Party, 

Adding Fame to Those Staged Before 



Faculty women at K. S. A. C. are 
becoming famous for their parties. 
"An Arty Party" was described in 
the November "Women's Home Com- 
panion" by Prof. Ethel M. Arnold of 
the applied arts department, and is 
about the exceedingly clever party 
given by the arts faculty here last 
spring. 

There was another party last week, 
given by members of the home eco- 
nomics and botany faculties — clever, 
too, but quite artless! Just delight- 
fully spontaneous and successful. It 



was a costume affair and everybody 
did come in costume, moreover, in 
originally designed and executed cos- 
tume, and one spent the evening ad- 
miring the ingenuity of the other 
guests and making other meager 
taxes on the intellect. Guests were 
greeted by headless dressmaker's 
Betsys garbed in costume of the flesh 
and blood hostesses. A newcomer 
to the faculty was forced to apolo- 
gize "I'll remember your names, but 
pardon me if I forget your faces." 



Wamego; assistant resident engi- 
neers are R. G. Porter, Manhattan, 
and T. A. Poole, Meade; H. G. Lewis 
and H. W. Schmidt are instructors 
at Oklahoma A. and M. college; J. 
C. Bruce, Peoria, J. H. Church, 
Springfield, D. L. Lacey, Springfield, 
and R. E. Dunnington, Colfax, are 
with the Illinois highway commis- 
sion; W. G. Bigelow is with the Kan- 
sas Gas and Electric company, Wich- 
ita; C. W. Foster is with the Stand- 
ard Oil of New York; W. S. Reeder 
is with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston; T. J. Turner 
is at St. Louis with Clark Jacoby Con- 
struction company; R. D. Finney is 
located with the state testing mate- 
rials laboratory at Kansas City; Q. 
E. Mell is also in Kansas City with 
the Concrete Engineering company; 
H. D. Grothusen is with the Empire 
companies at Bartlesville, Okla; O. 
E. Scott is with the Sinclair Oil at 
Galesburg, 111.; O. L. Shelly is em- 
ployed by the Western Iron and 
Foundry company, and T. O. Mc- 
t'arty is with Winkler Koch Petrole- 
um engineers, Wichita; and J. H. 
Marchbank is with .lones and Laugh- 
lin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

They Represent the Aggies 
Lancaster, Cal., is well represented 
with Aggies on the teaching staff of 
the Antelope Valley Joint union high 
school there. R. E. Loflnck, '16, 
teaches in the agricultural depart- 
ment and Edna (Oetinger) Cockrell, 
'IS, is in charge of home economics. 
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A special train and a reduced rate 
of $2.75 has been secured for the 
rooters who are going to the Kansas 
Aggie-Nebraska game Thanksgiving 
day, at Lincoln. 

Robert Blair, Coleman, Tex., end 
on the freshmen football team, is 
in the college hospital with a broken 
leg which he received in scrimmage 
with the varsity. 

The Manhattan alumni of the Ore- 
gon State Agricultural college cele- 
brated their homecoming football 
game last Saturday with a banquet 
at the Wareham hotel. 

Solon Kimball and John Chandley 
of the Collegian staff represented the 
college at the Intercollegiate Press 
association meeting in Lafayette, 
Ind., last Friday and Saturday. 

Ralph R. Lashbrook, editor of the 
1929 Royal Purple, is a representa- 
tive to the international convention 
at Evanston, 111., of Sigma Delta Chi, 
men's professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. 

At a recent meeting of class of- 
ficials, it was decided that the senior 
students in electrical engineering 
adopt dark felt hats in place of the 
leather jackets formerly worn by 
this group. 

Sixty-seven women have been se- 
lected by Miss Katherine Geyer, wo- 
men's physical education instructor, 
as members of the class hockey 
teams. The members were chosen 
on the basis of their daily practice. 

A debate team composed of J. R. 
Bonfield of Elmo and A. R. Challans 
of Newton met a team from Kansas 
Wesleyan of Salina at Ellsworth 
Monday, November 12. No decision 
was given, the contest being held 
primarily for demonstration before 
high school debaters. 

Three dozen freshmen football men 
will be taken to Lincoln for the Ne- 
braska-Kansas Aggie game, accord- 
ing to Freshman Coach Ward Hay- 
lett. They will be chosen from those 
who have reported faithfully all sea- 
son, and probably will be required 
to be passing in all or nearly all 
their work. 

A "Wildcat Number" of the Brown 
Bull was published for the Missouri 
game. Milton Allison of Great Bend 
was editor; D. G. Griffiths, Manhat- 
tan, associate editor; Quentin Brew- 
er, Manhattan, art editor; Chester 
Ehrlich, Manhattan, advertising man- 
ager; John Watson, Frankfort, circu- 
lation manager, and Prof. E. M. 
Amos, department editor. 



Curry Owns Prize Winner 

William R. Curry, '14, Gentry, 
Ark., is owner of Inglenook farm, 
the home of the world's record S. C. 
W. Leghorn hen, Lady Lindy of In- 
glenook. Lady Lindy has the official 
record of laying 149 eggs in 149 days 
and 291 eggs in 356 days. 

Speaking of honors, Dr. Stephen 
A. Wise says: "I am not deeply con- 
cerned about the honors of a man 
but I am vitally concerned about the 
honor of the man." 



K. 8. A. C. Graduates Honored 

At the meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical association held 
in Minneapolis, August 7-10, the fol- 
lowing K. S. A. C. graduates were 
honored by election to important of- 
fices: 

W. A. Hagan, '15, professor of 
pathology and bacteriology in the New 
York State Veterinary college, Ithaca, 
N. Y., was elected secretary of the 
"Section on Education and Re- 
search." Chas. W. Bower, '18, 1128 
Kansas avenue, Topeka, was elected 
chairman of the "Section on Small 
Animals." F. R. Beaudette, '19, 
New Jersey Agricultural experiment 
station, New Brunswick, appeared on 
the program with a paper on "Fowl 
Cholera Studies." E. A. Tunnieliff, 
'21, Texas experiment station, So- 
nora, Tex., and E. C. McCulloch, '24, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, were 
joint essayists with Dr. Robert Gra- 
ham of a paper entitled "The Im- 
munizing Value of Atoxic Botulism 
Toxin." Doctor Hagan' appeared on 
the program with a paper on tuber- 
culosis of cattle. 



Good Old Industrialist! 

Dr. Roger C. Smith, on leave from 
the entomology department of the 
college, writes from Port Au Prince, 
Haiti, where he is in the department 
of agriculture of the island. "Thanks 
for sending Tiik Industrialist," says 
Doctor Smith, "it is like a letter from 
home." 



AMES DEFEATS AGGIES 
IN SNOW AND MUD, 7-0 



THIRD «U VRTEH ATTACK COL- 
I, APSES SHORT OF GOAL 



Big PuHh In Firat Quarter by Iowa 

sinters Itesults In Lone Tally— 

Players and Officials Get 

Cold and Muddy 

(By H. W. DAVIS) 
The 1928 crop of Aggie Wildcats 
continued their string of Big Six de- 
feats last Saturday at Ames,. Iowa, 
on a field of snow, mud and water. 
Again they succumbed before a first 
quarter attack, although the Iowa 
Staters did not succeed in pushing 
the ball over for the lone touchdown 
of the game until the opening of the 
second session. The extra point was 
scored on a pass from Trauger to 
Lindblom. Then the game froze at 
7 to 0, and neither team was able 
to do anything but threaten, the 
Kansas Aggies reaching the Ames 9- 
yard line in the third quarter and 
the Iowa Aggies reaching the 3-yard 
line just as the game closed. 

WHY NOT JULY FOURTH? 

The gridgraph party at the Ware- 
ham theatre in Manhattan was much 
more comfortable than the gridiron 
group that braved the blustery weath- 
er at Ames, but it was not quite so 
happy. Yet it could vision the slip- 
pery field, the muddy, pass-proof 
ball, the dirty suits of the combat- 
ants, and the spoiled white trousers 
of the officials, for fate seems to have 
decreed that Ames and the Aggies 
must settle their arguments in mud 
and slime. Time and again during 
the past few years Jupiter Pluvius 
and Boreas have joined forces against 
them, ko we favor scheduling the 
next Iowa-Kansas tilt for the fourth 
of July. 

Another thing that tended to mar 
the gridgraph party was the delay 
in telegraphic reports. In order to 
dodge washouts and iloods and Sim- 
plex wires it was necessary to route 
the play-by-play through Denver. 
The poles were all wet all the way 
along and the juice kept sinking into 
the ground until the patience of. the 
receiving telegrapher almost disap- 
peared. 

But to the Rame. The first quarter 
was featured by a 70-yard march 
down the field with Trauger and 
Lindblom doing the marching. The 
Wildcats halted it at their own 12- 
yard line and replied with a punt of 
7 yards. Then Ames started march- 
ing again, but did not cross the mark- 
er until the opening of the following 
session. The second and third quar- 
ters were marked by a stiffened re- 
sistance on the part of the Kansas 
Aggies. In the third quarter their 
resistance amounted to almost a scor- 
ing offensive. But their threat col- 
lapsed just a few minutes before the 
end of the game. Then the Cyclones 
put on another sudden attack and 
carried the ball to the Aggie 3-yard 
line, where the Wildcats stopped it 
just in time. 

PUNTING NOT SO GOOD 

Iowa made 12 first downs and 
jained a total of 196 yards. The 
Kansas Aggies made 4 first downs 
and gained 95 yards. Passing was 
practically impossible and the punt- 
ing was just what you might expect 
on a bitter cold, gusty day and a field 
of snow and slime. 

The Ames warriors ended their 
Big Six season with the contest, hav- 
ing two defeats, two victories, and 
one tie to their credit. The Wildcats 
have four defeats down on the books 
and an engagement with the Nebras- 
ka Cornhuskers in the Turkey day 
offing. Or, to put it in other words, 
they have everything to gain and 
nothing but a football game to lose. 

The lineups: 

Iowa State Aggies 

Johnson L.E Towler 

Spear L.T Freeman 

Schlenker L.G Tackwell 

Kubicek C Pearson 

Kern R.G Bauman 

Lutjens R.T Lyon 

Kudi R.E Dimmitt 

Lindblom Q ^ ans 

Trauger L.H Nigro 

Peterson R.H Meissinger 

Tegland F Swartz 

SOILS SFECIALIST ADDRESSES 

SCIENCE CLUII MEM HERS 



tor Kelley is an eminent authority 
on scientific phases of alkali soils 
and discussed soil problems in his 
address. He has developed a prac- 
tical means of reclaiming alkali soils 
in California. 

Dr. P. V. Cardon, director of the 
Utah agricultural experiment station, 
also addressed the Science club mem- 
bers. 

Following these addresses, officers 
for the current year were elected. 
The president of the college always 
is president ex-officio of the club. 
Prof. L. E. Conrad, head of the civil 
engineering department, was chosen 
vice-president; Prof. H. H. Haymak- 
er of the botany department, secre- 
tary; and Prof. R. M. Green of the 
agricultural economics department, 
treasurer. 



ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
STARTS LECTURE SERIES 



•Some Representative Recent Litera- 
ture' In General Subject for Weekly 
'In Iks In Recreation Center 

A series of lectures, "Some Repre- 
sentative Recent Literature" given by 
members of the department of Eng- 
lish faculty of K. S. A. C. was inau- 
gurated Tuesday evening, November 
20. 

The series will be continued to 
March 5, the lectures being Tuesday 
evenings at 7:30 o'clock in recrea- 
tion center. Students, members of 
the faculty, and the general public 
are invited to attend. 

Following is the schedule: 

December 11 — Plays of the Art 
Theatre ("Strange Interlude," by 
Eugene O'Neill; "The Field God," 
by Paul Green), C. W. Matthews. 

December 18 — The Artistic Novel 
("The Bridge of San Luis Rey," by 
Thirton Wilder; "The Children," by 
Edith Wharton; "Mrs. Dalloway," by 
Virginia Woolf), Miss Anna Sturmer. 

January 8, 1929 — Significant Short 
Stories ("Lord Emsworth and the 
Girl Friend," by P. G. Wodehouse; 
"A Separate Peace." by Ernest Hem- 
ingway; "Never Anything That 
Fades," by Wilbur Daniel Steele), 
Miss Ada Rice. 

January 15 — An Interpretation "of 
Some Recent Poetry ("Good Morn- 
ing, America," by Carl Sandburg; 
"Trivial Breath,", by Elinor Wylie; 
"Buck in the Snow," Edna Millay), 
H. W. Davis. 

February 12 — The Family History 
Novel ("The Silver Spoon," by John 
Galsworthy; "Swan Song," by John 
Galsworthy), N. W. Rockey. 

February 19 — Biography or Fic- 
tion? ("The Exquisite Perdita," by E. 
Barrington; "Disraeli," by Andre 
Maurois; "Palmerston," by Philip 
Guedalla), J. O. Faulkner. 

February 26 — A Modern Looks at 
the Past ("Man Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought," by Vernon L. Parring- 
ton), Miss Helen Elcock. 

March 5 — The Sophisticated Novel 
("Point Counter-Point," by Aldous 
Huxley; "No More Parades," by 
Ford Madox Ford), A. W. Breeden. 



CONOVER SEES NEED 
OF NEW LITERATURE 



PLACES IT IN UNDERGRADUATE 
CURRICULUM 



Study of Contemporary Letters Devel- 
op* In Student a Sense of Values — 
He Acquires Also nn Important 
Sense of Fairness 

An illuminating article on the 
benefits of a course in contemporary 
literature appears in the October is- 
sue of the Chicago Schools Journal, 
monthly publication for the Chicago 
Public Schools and the Chicago nor- 
mal. Its author is Robert W. Con- 
over, professor of English at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college. 

His is a scholarly plea to give the 
new in literature a place in the un- 
dergraduate curriculum, to recog- 
nize some of the values of the pres- 
ent as a means of discovering the 
relationship of the past and the pres-' 
ent. Professor Conover in his dis- 
cussion questions the exclusive at- 
tention to the past given in most 
literature courses and points to the 
desirability of a course in contem- 
porary literature. The immaturity of 
the undergraduate is often given as 
a reason for withholding the new 
in literature from him. 

STUDENT OPINIONS REPRESSED 

In this connection the article says, 
"We expect too much immaturity of 
the young. We are so desirous of 
their having right opinions that we 
carefully give them ours, that is, 
those which we have censored. We 
may intimidate our students so much 
that they offer no statement of their 
opinions. It is regrettable but true 
that students have been known to 
conceal their own ideas and echo 
those of the teacher." 

Again Professor Conover writes, 
"The new ideas in modern literature 
are statements in the terms of to- 
day of problems that are as old as 
the race and yet must be expressed 
in some way by each generation. 
Especially where these ideas touch 
upon morality, in the narrow sense 
of the word, do they disturb many 
people. It is immoral to consider 
morality. Morality in transition al- 
ways seems immcral. There may 
seem to be confusion because we our- 
selves have not achieved the power 
to think clearly about the present." 

MUST ENCOURAGE THOUGHT 

Two methods of teaching contem- 
porary literature are mentioned in the 
text of the article. One is the topic 
method, and the other the method 
in which individual authors or 
grcups of authors are discussed. 

"There is always the danger that 
in contemporary literature the teach- 
er will be either too hospitable to the 
merely new, or that he may emulate 
Horatius at the bridge in endeavor- 
ing to protect the sacred citadel of 
literature," an interesting part of the 
article states. "There is the pos- 
sibility that the student may not be 
incited to thoughtful discussion and 



that he may do little study. A course 
in contemporary literature should not 
be a substitute for afternoon tea or 
the old fashioned quilting party." 

In the conclusion, Mr. Conover 
points out some of the benefits de- 
rived from a study of contemporary 
literature. One of these is the aqui- 
sition of that receptive state of mind 
or of the emotions known as a sense 
of fairness. Such study will develop 
a sense of literary values. The stu- 
dent will, if he has mastered his pre- 
vious courses in literature, be able 
to appreciate the promise and the 
achievements of some of the writers 
of today. Courses in contemporary 
literature will show him that dis- 
crimination is a personal and un- 
avoidable test of his ability. 



TUNE RADIOS ON KSAC 
NEXT MONDAY NIGHT! 



TIS ANNUAL ANNIVERSARY DAY 
PROGRAM 






FOUR 'K' MEN RETURN 

FOR AGGIE CAGE TEAM 



PROGRESS OF KANSAS PRESS 

F. E. C. 



ilfflcers Elected by Faculty Group — 
Conrad Is Vice-President 

Dr. W. P. Kelley of the California 
agricultural experiment station lec- 
tured to members of the college Sci- 
ence club last Thursday night. Doc- 



The motto of the Sedgwick Panta- 
graph, Earl Leedy, editor, is "to 
meet the other fellow a little more 
than half way." 

"Our aim," declares the Holton 
Recorder on the front page, is "to 
make Jackson county increasingly 
the home of the milk cow, the hen 
and the hog, whose presence is the 
best guarantee of our material pros- 
perity." 

The Goodland Chamber of Com- 
merce is sponsoring a trade extension 
campaign in which the News-Repub- 
lic is playing a major part with six- 
teen page editions, containing many 
large, attractive display advertise- 
ments. T. A. McCants is manager, 
Charles L. Bigler, editor. 

The Daily Republican at Burling- 
ton is staging tomorrow its annual 
party for correspondents and rural 
mail carriers. It "will be held at the 
Burlington M. E. church basement. 
Dinner will be served at 12:15," say 
invitations sent by Editor John Red- 
mond. Following the dinner the cor- 
nerstone to the Republican's new of- 
fice will be laid and then the guests 
will be entertained at a local theater. 
Wives and husbands of the corre- 



spondents and carriers are invited 
also. 

Vance Rucker, Harper county agri- 
cultural agent, seems to know how 
to use the papers in his county and 
the papers seem to know how to use 
him. The Anthony Republican-Bul- 
letin runs a good agricultural layout 
under Rucker's name. The county 
agent adds his own opinions to such 
features as the K. S. A. C. farm cal- 
endar. This helps the calendar great- 
ly and Rucker can help the farm page 
by supplying local news stories along 
agricultural lines. H. M. and J. P. 
Sydney are the Republican-Bulletin 
publishers. 

The editorial page of the Burling- 
game Enterprise-Chronicle is unusu- 
al. Two columns of editorial matter 
are run wide measure — 19% picas — 
which gives the page a distinctive ap- 
pearance. The masthead carries not 
only the names of the publishers, 
Stodard & Stodard, but the names of 
every correspondent to the paper. 
Regular features on the page are sev- 
eral well written editorials, "Dad's" 
Column, Dr. Frank Crane's column, 
Arthur Brisbane's "This Week," and 
Sayings of Others in which are repro- 
duced comment from other papers. 



Couch ('. w . Corsuut Expects Fair Bas- 
ketball SeuNon— Thirteen Gaines on 
Wildcat Schedule Thus Fnr 

Thirteen basketball games have 
been definitely scheduled for the 
1928-29 K. S. A. C. team, and nego- 
tiations are under way for comple- 
tion of the 18 game schedule allowed 
by the Big Six conference. Ten games 
will be played against conference 
teams, each opponent being met at 
home and abroad. 

Non-conference games are listed 
with Creighton at Omaha, with Wash- 
ington at St. Louis, and with St. 
Louis university at St. Louis. Other 
possibilities are home and home 
games with Oklahoma A. & M.; two 
or three games with schools in Texas 
during the Christmas holidays; a 
heme game with Creighton. 

Four lettermen have returned from 
last year, and there are three other 
men with varsity experience. Pros- 
pacts are for a fair season, according 
to Coach C. W. Coraaut, who is more 
optimistic now than earlier in the 
full. 

Much missed will be Elmer Mertel 
and A. R. Edwards two letter men 
who completed their competition last 
year, and R. L. Youngman, letter 
man at forward, who also finished 
competition last season. Unexpected, 
however, was the loss of Walter 
Jones, sophomore guard from Kansas 
City, who was expected to have all- 
conference possibilities for this sea- 
son, and S. II. Brockway, a letter 
man at forward. Likewise lost to 
the squad are H. O. Frazier, Idana; 
William Jardine, Washington, D. C; 
and Bol) McCollum, El Dorado, who 
are in school but will not be able to 
go out for basketball. 

Returning letter men are Captain 
E. J. Skradski. Kansas City, for- 
ward; A. H. Freeman, Hoxie, center 
or guard; La Mont Gann, Burden, 
forward, and R. U. Brooks, Hutchin- 
son, center. Other returning varsity 
squad members are Kermit Silver- 
wood, Ellsworth, forward; L. E. 
Smith, Caldwell, guard; C. D. Rich- 
ardson. Hugoton, guard. 

Coming up from last year's fresh- 
man squad are several good pros- 
pects. Among them are H. R. Wel- 
ler, Olathe, guard; Alex Nigro, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., forward; Henry J. 
Barre, Tampa, guard; Ray Russell, 
Kansas City, Kans., forward; W. A. 
Forsberg, Lindsborg, forward, and R. 
C. Vogel, Stuttgart, center. Weller, 
Nigro, and Barre are also football 
men. 

Of all the Big Six schools Missouri 
seems to have the best outlook, with 
eight of 10 lettermen returning, and 
a prospective team averaging more 
than 6 feet 2 inches in height. Ne- 
braska loses only one letterman, and 
Kansas university also has good pros- 
pects. Oklahoma, 1928 champions, 
lost Holt, all-conference center, and 
two good guards, hut is still much to 
be feared. At Iowa State college 
Louis Menze, formerly at Kansas 
City, Mo., high school, is starting his 
first season as coach. 



New Wave Length of Station is 510.0 
Meters or 580 Kilocycles — Enter- 
tainment Runs from Oi.'tO 
o'Cloek Until Midnight 

On Monday evening, November 26, 
radio station KSAC will celebrate five 
years of broadcasting with its fourth 
annual anniversary night program. 
Beginning at 6:30 o'clock and con- 
tinuing until midnight, the program 
should be an interesting one for the 
alumni, according to the program di- 
rector, Lisle L. Longsdorf. 

FIRST BROADCASTING IN 1922 

This year's anniversary night pro- 
gram will be broadcast on the new 
wave length of 516.9 meters or 580 
kilocycles. It is the opinion of Glenn 
Webster, chief engineer, that recep- 
tion by alumni and fans will be better 
than ever before. Since the new allo- 
cations have taken effect, many letters 
have been received by the station di- 
rector's office from all section of the 
United States, saying the reception 
has been good. 

The first year of broadcasting, 
1922-23, was from station KFKB, 
Milford, by remote control. How- 
ever, since December 1, 1923, the 
"Voice of the Kansas Aggies" has 
been heard from station KSAC. 

The anniversary program commit- 
tee consisting of Kenney Ford, alum- 
ni secretary, the announcing staff, 
and the director of radio programs 
has assembled the following tenta- 
tive program for the anniversary: 
THE TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

6:30 — concert by K. S. A. C. band, 
Myron Russell, director; two min- 
ute talks by Dean E. L. Holton, Dean 
Margaret Justin, Dean R. A. Seaton, 
Dean R. R. Dykstra, Prof. Ada Rice, 
Miss Jessie Machir, registrar, and 
Prof. L. E. Conrad. 

7:15 — address by President F. D. 
Farrell. 

7:20 — glee club concert; two min- 
ute talks by Dean Mary P. Van Zile, 
Prof. B. L. Remick, and Miss Grace 
Derby, associate librarian. 

7:41 — greetings to alumni by Ken- 
ney Ford, alumni association secre- 
tary. 

7:46 — talk by Prof. Albert Dick- 
ens. 

7:51 — concert by college orches- 
tra, Lyle Downey, director; two min- 
talks by Coach A. N. "Bo" McMillin, 
Prof. Ralph R. Price, Prof. J. V. 
Cortelyou, Dr. J. H. Burt, and Prof. 
Walter Burr. 

8:31 — sketch of a long ago game 
by Prof. H. W. Davis. 

8:34 — glee club concert; two min- 
ute talks by Dr. Howard T. Hill, 
Prof. J. O. Hamilton, and Colonel 
James M. Petty. 

8:55 — alumni feature by Dean J. 
T. Willard. 

9:10 — music by faculty trio. 

9:30 — messages from Governor 
Ben S. Paulen, Senator Charles Cur- 
tis, Senator Arthur Capper, and W. 
Y. Morgan by George Gemmell. 

9:45 — two minute talk by A. A, 
"Doc" Holtz. 

9:47 — two minute talk by Dean L. 
E. Call. 

9:49 — 4-H club program. 

10:09 — talk by station engineer, 
Glenn Webster. 

10:14 — one act play, Miss Osceola 
Burr in charge. 

10:34 — Cosmopolitan club pro- 
gram. 

10:49 — literary societies. 



A New Journalism Bulletin 
"An Editor's View of the Farm 
Problem" will be the title of the 
ninth bulletin of the industrial jour- 
nalism series. Speeches given at the 
recent superior editors' banquet by 
Wheeler McMillen, Prof. C. E. Rog- 
ers, and Prof. F. E. Charles will be 
included, as well as biographical 
sketches of the superior editors. 



AGGIE COEDS FOND OF 

RIFLE TEAM ACTIVITIES 



More than one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of the United States is engaged 
in going to school and in teaching. 



I.Ike Sport so Well That Captain Rose 
Has Issued ChnllenKC — Massa- 
chusetts Accepts 

K. S. A. C. women students showed 
so much interest in rifle team com- 
petition last year that challenges for 
telegraphic matches have been sent 
out to other schools by Captain 
Maurice Rose this fall. One of these 
challenges has been accepted by the 
girls' rifle team of the Massachusetts 
A. and M. college. Representatives 
of the two schools will fire a tele- 
graphic match Next January 26. 

More than 100 girls are competing 
for the team, but after Thanksgiving 
the number will be cut to 20 and 
from this group the 10 girls who will 
shoot in the matches will be selected. 
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AGGIES DROP THRILLER 
TO CORNHUSKERS, 8-0 



WEATHER MAN FAILS TO SPOIL, 
TURKEY DAY GAME 



Wildcat Team Upsets Dope In Snow 

Battle and Hold* "Juggernaut" to 

Lowest Conference Score 

of Senaon 

(By H. W. DAVIS) 
The weather man tried his very 
best and his very worst to spoil a 
good game of football at Nebraska 
university on Thanksgiving day, but 
he failed most miserably. Before a 
shivering, freezing crowd of six thou- 
sand never-quit sportsmen the Kan- 
sas Aggies and the Nebraska Corn- 
huskers put up an exhibition of 
gridiron art that would have been 
considered snappy on even the driest 
of firm, green turfs. Nebraska won 
8 to 0, with four to six inches of 
snow below and a heaven full above. 
To show that he didn't mean 
maybe, old Boreas sent down a cou- 
ple of inches of snow just after the 
twelve-o'clock whistles were done 
with their high noon blowing. At 
two, time for hostilities to open, he 
pulled out the blizzard stop — and 
such a tune as he did play. Even 
yellow slickers, atop sweaters, over- 
coats, and mufflers, turned a Christ- 
mas white. The goal lines and the 
yard lines disappeared despite the 
frantic efforts of the broom brigade 
from the Nebraska janitor force. 
The pay customers sought shelter up 
under the second deck. The type- 
writers and the band instruments 
froze up. Punters booted footballs 
high into the snowstorm and safety 
men guessed where and when they 
would come down. Everything con- 
gealable congealed. But the pep of 
the players and the pep of the fans 
remained as hot as old Mister Cay- 
enne himself. 

WISEACRES WERE WRONG 

Everybody feared — in his infinite 
football wisdom — that anything ap- 
proaching good football could not be 
expected. Everybody expected that 
the Cornhusker Juggernaut would 
set itself in intermediate and gradu- 
ally pile up a convincing stack of 
touchdowns. The play would be 
slowed up considerably, but of 
course there was no doubt about the 
ultimate achievement of Blue How- 
el and his Roughriders. A bloom- 
ing lot the wiseacres knew about it! 

But that wasn't what happened at 
all, at all. The Kansas Aggies, 
stung with the memory of four con- 
ference defeats, made one vicious 
lunge for the dope bucket and 
splashed its murky contents all over 
both wings of the stadium. The 
biggest splash of all sailed hlgn up 
into the press box and hit the ex- 
perts smack in their faces. The 
Wildcats showed a fondness for the 
Cornhusker bone-crusher from the 
very first and took delight in hurl- 
ing monkey wrenches into it at every 
start. 

It was a bang-up game of foot- 
ball. There's little use going into 
details. One would have thought, 
from the way plays were reeled off 
and stopped, that football had been 
invented by the Esquimaux. Of 
course there was fumbling a-plenty 
and to spare, but there wasn't as 
much as would have been excusable. 
Though it was largely a battle of 
forward walls, the backfield artists 
time and again did thrilling foot 
work and nice passing. Nebraska's 
lone touchdown came as a result of 
one of the passes that worked. The 
safety came when Lyon was unable 
to get off a punt from behind his 
goal line. 

FANS WELL REPAID 

The few Aggie fans who oozed up 
to Lincoln on the football special 
were well repaid for all the turkey 
dinners they didn't stay at home to 
eat. For they got to see a "Bo" 
McMillin team play some "Bo" Mc- 
millin football — and they liked it. 
The Wildcats seemed suddenly to 
come into a realization of what they 
could do. They not only gave evi 



FOOTBALL RESUME, 1928 

Sept. 29 — Bethany, 7; Aggies, 82. 
Oct. 6 — Okla. A. & M., 8; Aggies, 

13. 
Oct 18 — Hays Teachers, 7; Aggies, 

22. 
Oct. 20 — Kansas U., 7; Aggies, 0. 
Oct. 27 — Oklahoma, 33; Aggies, 21. 
Nov. 10 — Missouri, 19; Aggies, 6. 
Nov. 17 — Iowa State, 7; Aggies, 0. 
Nov. 29 — Nebraska, 8; Aggies, 0. 



dence of fight and spirit, but also 
demonstrated that they had skill and 
the peculiar sense of unity displayed 
by top-notch football machines. In 
both offensive and defensive play 
they tore through and frequently on 
with an earnestness and a zip that 
was mighty pleasing. And they did 
it for four consecutive quarters. 

So endeth the football season of 
1928. A run of five defeats ter- 
minating in something somewhat bet- 
ter than a scorekeeper's conception 
of victory. So don't count the Ag- 
gies out for 1929. Nobody that saw 
them battle the Cornhuskers is do- 
ing so. 



COLLEGE JOINS LIST 

OF APPROVED SCHOOLS 



Association of American Universitlea 

Accredita K. S. A. C. at Annual 

Meeting Last Month 

The Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege has been placed upon the list 
of institutions of higher education 
approved by the Association of 
American Universities, the only 
American accrediting agency that is 
recognized by European universities 
and colleges. At its annual meeting 
in St. Louis, November 17, the asso- 
ciation voted, on the recommenda- 
tion of its committee on classification 
of colleges and universities, to place 
K. S. A. C. upon its approved list 
of technological institutions. 

This list includes Purdue univer- 
sity, Iowa State college, Pennsylvania 
State college, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Lehigh university, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and fourteen other colleges and uni- 
versities. Kansas State Agricultural 
college is one of seven state colleges 
that have been admitted to the classi- 
fication. 

The action taken by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities fol- 
lowed application for approval made 
by the college about 18 months ago 
and an inspection of the college in 
May, 1928, by a representative of 
the association. 



KANSAS GRAIN JUDGES 
THIRD IN CROP CONTEST 



North Cnrollnn and Iowa Are First and 

Second — AkkIcn Arc High On 

Identification 

Third place was won by the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college grain 
judging team in the intercollegiate 
contest at Chicago last Saturday. The 
contest was sponsored in connection 
with the International Grain and Hay 
show. North Carolina won first and 
an Iowa team was second. The Kan- 
sas team ranked first on identifica- 
tion and eighth on placing in indi- 
vidual ranking of all contestants. 

H. C. Abell of the Kansas team 
placed third and L. P. Reitz, Kansas, 
placed tenth. In individual rank- 
ing on identification Reitz placed 
second, Abell third, and G. J. Casper, 
jr., placed seventh. Scores made by 
teams and individuals were not 
available. 



COLLEGE RANKS HIGH 
IN COLLEGIATE EVENTS 



WINS FIRST, SECOND, OR THIRD IN 
30 OF 60 CONTESTS 



AGGIE MEAT JUDGES WIN 

FOURTH IN ROYAL CONTEST 



Team Members Are Otto l'rnin, I. K. 
Tompkins, and Dale Scheel 

The K. S. A. C. men's meat judg- 
ing team placed fourth in the Amer- 
ican Royal contest at Kansas City 
recently. Missouri university won 
first, Illinois university, second, and 
Iowa State, third. Members of the 
Kansas team coached by Prof. D. L. 
Mackintosh are Otto E. Funk, Mar- 
ion; I. K. Tompkins, Byers; and Dale 
Scheel, Emporia. 



K. 8. A. C. Teams Place in Upper Half 

of Competitors 52 Out of 00 Times, 

President Fnrrell's Biennlnl 

Report Shows 

As long as Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college students continue 
to take honors at shows like the 
American Royal in Kansas City, 
Kansas taxpayers don't mind If the 
Aggie football team has an oc- 
casional oft year. — Atchison Globe. 

Students of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college have an enviable 
record to uphold in their intercol- 
legiate competition, an analysis of 
the president's forthcoming thirty- 
second biennial report shows. Though 
the record of the college for many 
years past has been equally as good, 
during the last biennium in 69 inter- 
collegiate contests or series of con- 
tests college teams have ranked first 
14 times, second 13 times, and third 
12 times. 

The K.' S. A. C. representatives 
have ranked In the upper half of the 
contestants 52 timeB and in the up- 
per fourth 34 times. Only three 
times has this institution ranked at 
the bottom of the group of compet- 
ing institutions. These 69 contests 
include various phases of agricul- 
tural, forensic, athletic, and marks- 
manship contests. They are divis- 
ible into two groups, those which 
consist of a single event, like the 
grain and hay judging contest or the 
Missouri Valley oratorical contests, 
or those which consist of a series of 
contests continuing throughout a sea- 
son, like football and basketball. 

COLLEGE CAPITALIZES RIVALRY 
Both intramural and intercollegi- 
ate forms of rivalry are capitalized 
by the college and used extensively 
as a supplement to the regular work 
of the classroom and laboratory, 
President F. D. Farrell states in the 
report. 

"The value of well directed rivalry 
as a stimulus to the development of 
mental, spiritual, and physical power 
has been recognized by the college 
since the time of its organization in 
1863," the report continues. "In the 
beginning, rivalry was limited to the 
campus. Contests in which this kind 
of rivalry is expressed still are an 
important feature of student life. 
The annual oratorical contest by rep- 
resentatives of the student literary 
societies is an example. This contest 
has been conducted annually for the 
last 28 years. While there has been 
no diminution of interest in intra- 
mural contests, there has been a 
large growth during the past quarter 
century in the number, popularity, 
and usefulness of intercollegiate con- 
tests. 

"The usefulness of these contests 
should not be regarded as limited to 
the students who participate in them. 
Before a contest takes place a group 
of students ranging in number from 
10 or fewer to 100 or more, compete 
among themselves for places on the 
team that is to represent the college, 
if the contest is intercollegiate, or 
that will represent a class or other 
organization, if the contest is intra- 
mural. This competition takes dif- 
ferent forms in the preparation for 
different contests. 

TRTOUTS BENEFIT MANY 

"In the livestock judging contest, 
for example, only senior students are 
eligible for places on the team, but 
the freshman or sophomore student 
who aspires to participate in this con- 
test when he becomes a senior begins 
at once to fit himself by close atten- 
tion to his work in the elementary 
stock judging classes, in anatomy and 
physiology, in the study of market 
and breeding types of livestock, and 
even in extempore speech, for he 
must be able to explain clearly and 
forcefully his ranking of the animals 
used in the contest. In this way the 
stock judging contest stimulates in- 
terest in several college subjects and 
so benefits many students who do not 



participate in the final contest at all. 
"The same is true of every intra- 
mural and intercollegiate contest in- 
cluding those in athletics. The de- 
velopment of that degree of self- 
mastery and knowledge that Is re- 
quired to win a place on a contesting 
team is in itself a valuable part of 
the college training." 



EISENHOWER DIRECTS 

U. S. D. A. PUBLICITY 



K. S. A. C. Graduate Succeeds Nelson 

A. Crawford In Supervision of 

Information Services 

Milton S. Eisenhower, a graduate 
of the Kansas State Agricultural 
college, became director of informa- 
tion of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture December 1. 




He succeeded Nelson A. Crawford, 
widely known author, journalist and 
publicist, who resigned the director- 
ship to become editor-in-chief of the 
Household, a Capper publication. 

When attending the college Eisen- 
hower was prominent in many col- 
lege activities, as well as in his jour- 
nalism courses. He took special 
work in technical and social sciences 
and wrote for magazines and other 
publications. He won the Missouri 
Valley Intercollegiate oratorical con- 
test and the Missouri Valley Inter- 
collegiate contest in extemporaneous 
speech. He was a student in the de- 
partment of industrial journalism. 

Upon his graduation in 1924 he 
was appointed a member of the jour- 
nalism faculty. A year later he was 
appointed vice-consul of the United 
States at Edinburgh, Scotland. Fol- 
lowing two years of service there, he 
became confidential administrative 
assistant to Dr. William M. Jardine, 
secretary of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. As director of 
information Mr. Eisenhower will su- 
pervise the division of publications, 
the radio service, and the press serv- 
ice for the U. S. D. A. 

Mr. Crawford, whom Eisenhower 
succeeds as director, is a widely 
known writer and editor. He be- 
came director of information three 
and one-half years ago, leaving the 
headship of the K. S. A. C. depart- 
ment of journalism to assume the 
directorship of information of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. 



COLLEGE HEADS GET 

LAND GRANT DUTIES 



SEVEN STAFF MEMBERS SERVE 
ON COMMITTEES 



President Farrell Named on Group to 
Determine State Fiscal Policies— 
Seaton la Secretary of Engi- 
neering Section 

Members of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college executive and 
teaching staff shared in the division 
of duties in connection with the 
forty-second annual meeting of the 
Association of Land Grant colleges 
and universities in Washington, D. 
C, in November. Members of the 
K. S. A. C. staff presented papers at 
the association meetings and seven 
persons were appointed or elected to 
permanent committees for the com- 
ing year. 

SEVEN ON COMMITTEES 

President F. D. Farrell was made 
a member of the new committee on 
state fiscal policies. R. A. Seaton, 
dean of the division of engineering 
and director of the engineering ex- 
periment station, was made secre- 
tary of the engineering section of 
the association. Dean Seaton is also 
a member of the committee on engi- 
neering experiment stations. Dean 
L. E. Call was chosen as a member 
of the committee on experiment sta- 
tion organization and policy. Dean 
H. J. Umberger was made a member 
of the committee on radio, and Dean 
Margaret Justin was placed on the 
committee on agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and mechanical arts, and on 
the committee on rural home man- 
agement studies. Prof G. A. Dean 
was appointed to the committee on 
publication of research, and Dr. W. 
E. Grimes to the committee on dis- 
tribution of farm products. 

The following papers were pre- 
sented: "What the Land Grant Insti- 
tutions Have Accomplished," by 
President Farrell; "Agricultural En- 
gineering in Land Grant Colleges," 
by Dean Seaton; and "Contributions 
Made to Home Economics Education 
by Agencies Outside the Department 
of Home Economics," by Dean Jus- 
tin. 

FOR CLOSER CONTACT 
The purpose of the Association of 
Land Grant colleges and universities 
is to establish a closer contact be- 
tween the land grant schools and the 
federal government. 

College faculty members who at- 
tended the convention were Presi- 
dent Farrell, Dean Call, Dean Seaton, 
Dean Justin and Dean Umberger. 



AGGIES PLACE THREE MEN 

ON BIO SIX 'STAR' TEAMS 



BRUNSON REPORTS CORN 

IN VES TIG A TIONS RES UL TS 



To Prepare Manuscript on Pride of 
Saline Variety 

Dr. A. M. Brunson, in charge of 
corn investigations at the Kansas ex- 
periment station, recently went to 
Washington, D. C, to do some spe- 
cial work in the office of cereal in- 
vestigations, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. While in Wash- 
ington Doctor Brunson will prepare a 
manuscript relative to pedigree se- 
lection of Pride of Saline, a popular 
and the most widely adapted corn 
variety grown in Kansas. 



Lyon, PciirNon, and Towlcr Figure in 
Selections 

Three Kansas Aggie football play- 
ers figured in selections of "all star" 
teams announced at the close of the 
season. George Lyon, Manhattan, 
playing his third year at tackle, was 
given a position on the first team 
of nearly every Big Six conference 
"star" eleven chosen, including those 
of the Associated Press, the United 
Press, The Kansas City Journal- 
Post, and of L. E. Edmonds of To- 
peka. 

Bert Pearson, Manhattan, playing 
his third year at center, won a place 
on the second all-star team in nearly 
every selection, and W. H. Towler, 
Topeka, likewise was placed at end 
on several selections. Nebraska uni- 
versity, which had the outstanding 
team of the conference, was given 
from five to seven places on the vari- 
ous teams. 

HIGH SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS 

HEAR COACH 'ISO' MrMlLLIN 



Aggie Mentor Fills Several Speaking 
Assignments 

A. N. McMillin, head football coach 
at the college, is making a series of 
addresses to high school football 
teams during the early part of De- 
cember. Towns where McMillin will 
speak are Wakefield, Colony, Rus- 
sell, Osborne, and Oskaloosa. 
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wood pulp magazines to a position of 
importance and prestige. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
shrewd "detective" and the myste- 
rious thriller haven't been as scorned 
in the so-called upper circles as the 
populus may have thought. Both 
Roosevelt and Wilson are said to 
have enjoyed a good "detective" or 
mystery as a recreational antidote to 
the strenuous work of public office. 
No less a critical journal than the 
Saturday Review of Literature has 
printed critiques by connoisseurs of 
the detective story. 

Then, and very especially, should 
be mentioned the vogue for this type 
of recreational reading among col- 
lege professors. Midnight oil isn't 
always burned over scientific puzzles. 
Detectives and mysteries provide an 
emotional relief from the intensities 
of the classroom and laboratory. At 
least one rationalizes the professor's 
action thus. 

And now that great men and 
scholars are doing it, the general 
public may flaunt the lowly detective 
on the reading table without need 

for apology. 

♦ 

RESTORED CONFIDENCE UN 



teacher. The best teacher is the 
seeker after truth amongst his stu- 
dents. Probably the most successful 
educator cannot tell what is the se- 
cret of his success in teaching. That 
which is important about the philos- 
ophy of education is not method but 
that background of knowledge which 
enables its possessor to judge what 
is worth knowing and doing. — From 
"The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion," by Everett Dean Martin. 



WHAT THK ROYAL SYMBOLIZES 

We call this the machine age, the 
day of the automobile and the trac- 
tor. Yet the animals, and especially 
the horses, at the American Royal 
were "thrilling thousands," "shatter- 
ing attendance records," even caus- 
ing women to faint from excitement. 
The "fast, fascinating" show has 
"ceased being a great show and has 
become an institution," according to 
onlookers. 

Perhaps the novelty element ac- 
counts in part for present interest in 
horses. More likely we may account 
for it by a deep rooted and universal 
love of splendid animals, which is 
more constant and enduring than 
epochs and "ages." 

Whatever the horse's economic 
status, still unsettled in a changing 
period, there can be no question of 
the vast importance of that part of 
agriculture which the Royal particu- 
larly symbolizes, the livestock indus- 
try. In an apt and concise statement 
Dr. C. W. McCampbell, head of the 
department of animal husbandry of 
the college, summarized this signifi- 
cance, addressing Kansas and Mis- 
souri newspaper men at the close of 
the Royal. Of the total 8 Vz billion 
dollars' value of crops in the country, 
4 V2 billions is marketed through live- 
stock, he pointed out. 

"That means 50 cents of every 
farm dollar is represented in live- 
stock," he added. "The American 
Royal, with its great lesson in fine 
breeding, is pointing the way to 
greater economy in handling the 
farmer's dollars." 



UN OLDER DAYS 

From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

B. K. Baghdigian, '16, was direc- 
tor of Americanization for the Wo- 
men's council in St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. R. K. Nabours gave an illus- 



send for this paper and see what ad- 
vantages are offered in the five 
courses taught." 

FORTY YEARS AGO 
R. J. Elliott of Morrill, Kan., pre- 
sented the college with a collection 
of stone hatchets, spear and arrow 
points, awls, and burial relics. 

Mr. Moriz Weinrich of Irondale, 
Mo., was a visitor at the college, hav- 
ing come to make inquiries as to the 
development of the sugar beet in- 
dustry, preparatory to locating a sug- 
ar beet factory. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Visitors here were Governor J. P. 
St. John, former Lieutenant Gover- 



FALL UN GEORGIA 

From "John Brown's Body" by Stephen 
Vincent Benet 

Fall of the possum, fall of the 'coon, 
And the lop-eared hound-dog baying 

the moon. 
Fall that is neither bitter nor swift 
But a brown girl bearing an idle gift, 
A brown seed kernel that splits apart 
And shows the summer yet in its heart. 



A PASTORAL LAMENT 

Frost has come and we haven't 
been walnutting yet. English youth 
of bygone days must have sung, 
"A-nutting we will go." More pro- 
saically, but with no less lilting spirit 
we Kansans say, "We must be get- 
ting out after walnuts." 

Or was it only in days that are 
also gone by'.' Walnutting was, any- 
way, a yearly occasion, to lie ob- 
served as certainly as Thanksgiving 
or Hallowe'en, though the date 
vai I't sii definite. It was one of 
these ceremonious pauses which are 
the lyrics of life. Keeping tryst with 
nature, this one was, perhaps. 

The woods are very crisp and 
crackly on a walnutting afternoon. 
The sun glows, but it is very low 
and comes in almost horizontally 
through the trees while we are still 
just tramping through dry leaves and 
delighting our eyes with outdoor per- 
spective. It is suddenly late. We 
shove the nuts into the gunny sack. 
Let the hands get stained. All pile 
into the spring wagon. 

No, it is the automobile now. And 
we haven't time to go walnutting. 

DETECTIVE STORIES IN AGAIN 

President-elect Hoover has about 
50 detective stories aboard the U. S. 
S. Maryland as it steams south, ac- 
cording to a reporter with an eye 
for human interest appeal. Movies 
and detective stories will serve as 
diversion for him "after he has de- 
termined upon his itinerary, over 
which he worked most of one night." 

Mr. Hoover thus helps to boost the 
lowly detect-a-tive from the ranks of 



There is abundant evidence that 
farm land offers an opportunity for 
safe investment. When capital is 
attracted to any industry from out- 
side sources the assumption is that 
those who put their money into the 
project expect adequate returns. 
Since the first of the year there have 
been more than 500 sales of farm 
land in Iowa at an approximate aver- 
age of $200 an acre. The highest 
price is reported at $383 an acre. 
This was a cash consideration. One 
firm reports the sale in the last 30 
days of 11 farms which had been ac- 
quired in recent years under fore- 
closure of mortgages. 

Large syndicates have been formed 
for the purchase of land in Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois. 
Numerous sales of individual farms 
have occurred in Missouri. Refinanc- 
ing has permitted many owners who 
were in distress to withdraw their 
lands from the market. Profits ob- 
tained from growing crops and hand- 
ling livestock have been used to re- 
duce indebtedness or to finance land 
purchases. 

Improvement in the financial con- 
dition of farmers themselves and a 
definite tendency on the part of those 
who have surplus funds to look with 
favor on farm lands should result 
in an increase in land values. Most 
of the inflation in values has been 
eliminated. Interest rates have been 
reduced. Long time loans with an 
amortization clause can be obtained. 
Land properly handled is returning 
a profit to investors. All of these 
factors are reflected in farm sales. 
Confidence in farming as a business 
is rapidly being restored. — From 
the Weekly Kansas City Star. 



"Undergraduates" is a recent study 
of college life in the United States. 
The book virtually is a collection of 
more than 1,100 interviews with stu- 
dent leaders, deans, professors, presi- 
dents, and others in 23 institutions, 
"scattered in 15 states, from Kansas 
to New Hampshire." It was pre- 
pared under the direction of the in- 
slit ate of social and religious re- 
search. 

The revelations seem to include 
these: that young people in college 
are not essentially different from 
those outside; that where there are 
idleness, waste of money, or miscon- 
duct in one relation or environment 
they are likely to appear in the other; 
that the colleges, in short, represent 
something of a cross section of 
youthful life as a whole. 

The authors of the study state that 
"they wish to place on record their 
conviction that in most of the insti- 
tutions visited the dominant moral 
tone was being set by men and wo- 
men of high ideals and courage." 

Thus if a conclusion is inevitable, 
one must feel that in general the con- 
duct of young people in the institu- 
tions of higher learning is on a rea- 
sonably safe basis. 

— From the Topeka Daily Capital. 



What is College For? 

F. D. Farrell 

The American people have developed an enthusiasm 
for education that amounts almost to an obsession. To 
be graduated from high school has become virtually a 
social necessity and to go to college is widely regarded 
as a sine qua non of respectability. With many people 
college attendance seems to be as much of a fad as 
church-going is with the pseudo-religious or flag-waving 
with the pseudo-patriotic. Such people seem to have a 
conception of the purpose of college attendance that is 
related only remotely, if at all, to genuine education. 

For most of the blessings that are available to us 
we are indebted to genuinely educated people. The men 
and women who have led mankind in the struggle to 
escape from ignorance, fear, disease, and poverty have 
been this kind of people, most of them college trained. 
They have given us something of an understanding of 
man's place in the universe, of the forces of nature, and 
of the vulnerable spots in the armor of many of our 
natural enemies. They have helped us to learn some- 
thing about how to use the fundamental truths of the 
sciences and of the arts to promote the welfare and 
happiness of mankind, individually and collectively. 

These genuinely educated people did not pursue a 
course of training for the purpose of being in vogue. 
For them, going to college was an opportunity to indulge 
their love of learning, a method of enriching the mind 
and the spirit. For them, a college career was a period 
of joyous labor. They knew that nothing worth having 
can be obtained without hard work and that this is espe- 
cially true of education. Their successors, the genuine col- 
legians of the present day, are actuated by the same 
motives. They are hard workers. They have a zest for 
doing difficult things. To them, an intellectual or spirit- 
ual obstacle is something not to be run away from but 
to be grappled with, if only for the joy of the struggle 
and the satisfaction of achieving self-mastery. 

As we as a people grow in educational wisdom and 
experience, we shall regard college less as a method 
of gaining superficial respectability, as thousands of 
people now do, and more as a means of enabling people 
to increase their value as scholars, as citizens, and as 
human beings through the cultivation of the intellect 
and the liberation and enrichment of the human spirit. 



THE BEST TEACHER 
No one is fit to be a teacher in 
whose own mental process education 
has ceased to go on. One is a stu- 
dent first and only incidentally a 



trated lecture pertaining to the he- 
reditary evolution of animal life. 

George F. Haas, '14, was called 
from the medical reserve corps into 
the veterinary corps and was sta- 
tioned at Camp Lee, Va. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 
S. S. Young, '08, was employed by 
the Chapman Electric Light and Pow- 
er company to remodel the old plant. 
Professor Kinzer and his senior 
class in stock judging went to Wake- 
field to study the herd of the Avery 
brothers. 

Professor Headlee, Professor 
Wheeler, and Professor Pratt of the 
agricultural college were among the 
speakers at a two-day meeting of 
the Sedgwick county farmers' insti- 
tute in Wichita. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

The Kansas Farmer published the 
paper, "Dairying in Kansas," which 
was read before the Students' Farm- 
ers' club by George E. Williams, '00. 

The following concerning The In- 
dustrialist appeared in the Appeal 
to Reason: "Among the dry sands 
of dreary college publications, The 
Industrialist published by the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college is an 
oasis. The paper is a delight to the 
thinker out of the old ruts. The 
seeker after an education should 



nor M. J. Salter, and the Rev. J. W. 
Clock. 

The class in geology consisting of 
16 students visited Wildcat creek to 
study the geological formations 
found there. 

George A. Gale sold his interest 
in the Manhattan nursery to John 
Blachly. Mr. Gale took up a posi- 
tion with A. B. Whiting in the lum- 
ber and grain business at Milford. 



In the 192S-29 edition of Who's 
Who in America, the usual table of 
the educational backgrounds of the 
famous men and women listed is 
reproduced with the following 
findings: college graduates, 14-, 
055; college students but not grad- 
uates, 3,022; high school gradu- 
ates, 2,75 6; common school gradu- 
ates, 1,880; those who listed no edu- 
cational data, 1,814; self educated, 
388. Looking over the pages of 
Who's Who one finds Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh as one of the 
new entries. The flying colonel is 
given more space than that devoted 
to Calvin Coolidge. Mayor "Jimmie" 
Walker is in also, but rates less than 
Mayor "Big Bill" Thompson of Chi- 
cago. Gene Tunney and "Babe" Ruth 
were both passed up by the compil- 
ers of the book. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

There is something yet to be 
learned from the cafeteria and the 
automat. 

Whenever educators evolve a 
scheme of educating that will per- 
mit educatees to have an active voice 
in their education, colleges and uni- 
versities will enjoy a new era of 
progress and health. 

College students as a whole prefer 
not to be educated. They want pass- 
ing grades and diplomas and de- 
grees. The only day they look for- 
ward to with convincing enthusiasm 
is the holiday; the more unexpected 
it is and the more it breaks into the 
routine of so-called learning, the bet- 
ter they like it. 

It is plainly and painfully evident 
that up-to-date seekers after knowl- 
edge too often become expert evad- 
ers of learning. Somehow or other, 
they don't like the bill of fare and 
the fixed American service. To tell 
them that soup is good for them and 
should be gargled first, makes them 
hungry for ice cream and cake. To 
command them to take soup first, 
completely destroys their appetites. 

So it is that the foremost prob- 
lem before educators today is to dis- 
cover something that will make col- 
lege students want — positively want 
to learn. 

It is not the business of teachers 
to teach. Their first job is to make 
students want to learn. Their sec- 
ond is to guide students along the 
road to learning, pull them out of 
the mud holes, allow them to take 
the long level stretches in fourth 
speed, caution them about dangerous 
curves, and desert them whenever 
all forward motion ceases. 

I am aware that this little change 
in tactics will abolish degrees, grades, 
failures, recitations, lectures, courses, 
curricula, freshman themes, and doc- 
tor's dissertations; but I am ture 
that the world will never notice their 
going. 

I suspect that it will convert col- 
leges and universities into work shops 
and study shops, and that the library 
will rival the stadium in popularity; 
and I know that the world will smile 
indulgently thereupon. 

So far we have devoted ourselves 
exclusively to the standardization 
and formalization of the machinery 
and modus operandi of education. 
We have tried to produce brains as 
we produce automobiles and silk 
stockings and cotton gloves. And we 
have made a sorry out at it. 

No chance is too desperate if it 
offers a reasonable amount of hope 
that students will again become 
searchers of truth. They have been 
rounded up, herded, corralled, driv- 
en around through faculty-planned 
curricula long enough. The only ob- 
jective has been to load them on an 
outbound train with some kind of 
certificate attesting that they have 
jumped over such and such hurdles 
and staggered down such and such 
alleys to reach the loading platform. 



All men think all men mortal but 
themselves. — Edward Young. 



In every state of these United 
States there should be some kind of 
institution allowing within its por- 
tals only those who have demonstrat- 
ed and do continue to demonstrate 
that they really want to learn. The 
cafeteria and the automat seem to of- 
fer a suggestion. Selecting one's 
food at least entails the responsibil- 
ity of trying to masticate, digest, and 
assimilate it. 



He had been eight years upon a 
project for extracting sunbeams out 
of cucumbers, which were to be put 
in phials hermetically sealed, and let 
out to warm the air in raw inclement 
summers. — Jonathan Swift. 
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AMONG THE 
ALUMNI 
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H. G. Hockman, '22, is residing at 
Hart, Mich. 

Philip E. Neale, '20, is located at 
Las Cruces, N. M. 

M. E. Goff, '23, is engaged in farm- 
ing on Route 8, Manhattan. 

Carrie Davis, '28, is teaching in 
the high school at Herington. 

Lois A. Burton, '19, is living at 
317 Allen street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

R. G. Obrecht, '28, is located in 
Schenectady, N. Y. His address is 
box 41. 

S. Walter Scott, '28, is teaching 
in the Lincoln academy, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. 

J. K. Pike, '21, sends in his an- 
nual dues from 4308 south Colfax, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

G. A. Jennings, '23, recently ac- 
cepted a position with the Kansas 
City Power and Light company. 

Ernest F. Miller, '25, and Marjorie 
(Melchert) Miller, *23, are living at 
736 Ninth avenue, Moores, Pa. 

Ruth Moore, '27, asks that her 
iNDi'sTniAMST be sent to 600 Twen- 
tieth street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 
H. Kenneth Fisher, '28, visited 
friends in Manhattan recently. He is 
teaching in the high school at Bev- 
erly. 

H. A. Ames, '23, is a reporter of 
financial news for the Kansas City 
Star. His chief job is writing the 
grain trade news. 

William S. Reeder, '28, and H. 
M. Weddle, '27, are attending the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Boston. 

Earl G. Johnson, '25, has accepted 
a position as assistant professor of 
agricultural engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Vera (Cates) Jelden, '20, and E. 
J. Jelden, '22, are located at Colum- 
bus, Neb., box 64. Mr. Jelden is 
practicing veterinary medicine. 

J. H. Neal, '24, would like to meet 
any Aggies coming to St. Paul, Minn. 
He is at the University farm, St. 
Paul, and lives at 1469 Hythe street. 
B. H. Luebke, '26, resigned his 
position in Spokane, Wash., to accept 
a position in the department of his- 
tory, Wesleyan college, Gooding, Ida. 
J. Farr Brown, '21, spent a day 
visiting friends on the campus last 
week. Mr. Brown is engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business in Chi- 
cago. 

L. M. Clausen, '28, is connected 
with the University farm, Davis, Cal. 
At the present time he is working on 
a project in the southern part of the 
state. 

George J. Raleigh, '22, is employed 
in the research department of Swift 
and company. He is making his 
home at 5731 Kenwood avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Mary Meyer, f. s., is teaching in 
Mound City, Mo. She will return to 
K. S. A. C. for the 1929 summer ses- 
sion and complete work for her de- 
gree. 

F. 1. Reynolds, '17, is in charge 
of the Pet milk condensary at Mul- 
vane. He is also general manager 
of (lie Pet milk plants at lola and 
Odessa, Mo. 

Geo. A. Moffatt. 'OS, and family of 
Portland, Ore., visited relatives and 
friends in Manhattan recently. Mr. 
Moffatt is a machinist and mechan- 
ical engineer. 

A. A. Anderson, '14, is engaged 
in a survey of all the concrete roads 
in the United States for the informa- 
tion of the Portland Cement company 
by which he is employed. 

E. L. Westover, '11, has resigned 
his position as specialist with the 
American Guernsey Cattle club to or- 
ganize a company for the sale of 
Guernsey milk in Portland, Ore. 

E. R. Siefkin, '27, student engi- 
neer with the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing company, has an 
interesting article, "The Welcome 
Into Industry," in a recent issue of 
the Kansas State Engineer. 

Katherine Welker, *28, finds teach- 
ing home economics in the South 
Haven high school a full time job. 
She writes that her classes have many 
banquets to serve and many com- 
munity activities demand her time. 



W. H. Atzenweiler, '26, is county 
agricultural agent of Brown county. 
His 4-H club boys' judging team won 
the statewide judging contest at the 
Kansas State fair at Hutchinson this 
fall and will represent Kansas at the 
coming International Live Stock ex- 
position at Chicago, December 1 to 8. 



MARRIAGES 



NEWELL — WRAY 

The marriage of Adelaide Newell, 
f. s., to Keith Wray took place in Los 
Angeles, Cal., November 5. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wray are making their home 
in El Centro, Cal. 

THORNE— KERNS 

Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Thorne of Bald- 
win have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Grace, to Frank 
Kerns, '23, at their home November 
10. Mr. and Mrs. Kerns are at home 
in Baldwin. 

STEVENSON — ELKINS 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Stevenson of 
Paola have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Josephine, f. s., 
to Howard E. Elkins, f. s., at their 
home October 27. Mr. and Mrs. 
Elkins are making their home on a 
farm near Wakefield. 

GROVER— COSTELLO 

Mrs. George Grover of lola an- 
nounces the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, Claribel, '27, to John Costello, 
jr., f. s., which took place in Kansas 
City October 27. Mr. and Mrs. Cos- 
tello are making their home in Junc- 
tion City. 



DEATHS 



HAZEN 

Ella (Brooks) Hazen, '09, died at 
her home in Stillwater, Okla., in 
September, 1928. Besides her hus- 
band, Leslie Hazen, '06, she is sur- 
vived by a sister, Fannie (Brooks) 
Wood, '16, Clifton, and a brother 
E. H. Brooks, '12, Grainfleld. 

BANNING 
Quinta (Cates) Banning, '19, died 
at the home of her parents in Paw- 
nee, Okla., November 19. She had 
been ill since last May. Her husband 
is pastor of the Delaware street Bap- 
tist church, Syracuse, N. Y. She 
leaves two sons, her parents, three 
sisters, and one brother. A sister, 
Vera (Cates) Jeldon, '20, lives at 
Whitewater. 



Many Eyes See Campus View 

During the last year Ralph Foster, 
'22, former secretary of the K. S. A. 
C. Alumni association, and Prof. F. 
E. Colburn of the illustrations de- 
partment, have placed in Kansas 
high schools pictures of the K. S. A. 
C. campus. These pictures were 
photographed by Professor Colburn 
from an airplane and have been ap- 
preciated by all who received them. 

Mr. Foster and Professor Colburn 
also sent one of the views to W. M. 
Jardine, secretary of agriculture, to 
1)C placed in his office in Washington. 

M. S. Eisenhower, '24, then as- 
sistant to Secretary Jardine, wrote 
President F. D. Farrell acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the picture and saying 
in part : 

"Just as Secretary Jardine was 
leaving for an extended trip to New 
York, Montana, Colorado, and Kan- 
sas, a beautiful picture of the K. S. 
A. C. campus arrived. Naturally the 
secretary is delighted to have this 
for his office. Of course, Mrs. Jar- 
dine may insist on taking it home. 
Will you please extend to the alumni 
association and others who sent the 
picture to him, the secretary's very 
sincere appreciation and heartfelt 
gratitude? I know that there is no 
picture he would rather have than 
one which reminds him of the many 
happy years he spent at the college." 
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OUR OWN FOLKS 
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The voice of the Kansas Aggies 
was heard by hundreds of alumni 
during the fourth anniversary alum- 
ni night, Monday, November 26. Sta- 
tion KSAC broadcast a continuous 
program from 6:30 until midnight 
giving the most successful program 
in the history of the station. Every- 
one on the program put over his 
part with enthusiasm, indicating in 
a very definite way how appreciative 
the "profs" and students on the hill 
are to accept an opportunity to en- 
tertain the alumni. Many listening 
Aggies responded with messages of 
loyalty and congratulations to K. S. 
A. C. 

Many in the Aggie audience missed 
the personal messages of President 
F. D. Farrell who was unable to 
speak due to a severe cold and Prof. 
Albert Dickens who is ill at his home. 
The following program was pre- 
sented: 

Concert by the K. S. A. C. band, 
interspersed with short talks by 
Dean E. L. Holton, Dean Margaret 
Justin, Dean R. A. Seaton, Dean R. 
R. Dykstra, Miss Ada Rice, Miss Jes- 
sie Machir, and Prof. L. E. Conrad. 

Greetings from President Farrell 
were read. 

Concert by glee club interspersed 
with talks by Dean Mary P. Van Zile, 
Prof. B. L. Remick, and Miss Grace 
Derby. 

Greetings to alumni by Kenney 
Ford, alumni secretary. 

Concert by college orchestra in- 
terspersed with talks by Coach A. 
N. McMillin, Prof. Ralph R. Price, 
Prof. J. V. Cortelyou, Dr. J. H. Burt, 
and Prof. Walter Burr. 

Sketch of some long ago games 
by Prof. H. W. Davis. 

Glee club concert interspersed 
with talks by Dr. Howard T. Hill, 
Prof. J. 0. Hamilton, and Colonel 
James M. Petty. 

Alumni feature by Dean J. T. Wil- 
lard. 

Faculty trio. 

Messages from distinguished 
friends of the station — George Gem- 
mell in charge. 

Talks by Dr. A. A. Holtz and Dean 
L. E. Call. 

Four-H club program. 
Talk by station engineer, Glenn 
Webster. 

One act play — Miss Osceola Burr, 
in charge. 

Cosmopolitan club program. 
Literary societies' entertainment. 
Responses this year in telegrams 
and letters sent by those listening 
exceeded any previous year, accord- 
ing to L. L. Longsdorf, program di- 
rector of station KSAC. They came 
from all sections of the United States 
and some were received from Can- 
ada and Mexico. Here are some of 
the congratulatory messages received 
from alumni: 



Edna Wilkin, '20, Nacogdoches, Tex.: 
"Aggies at Nacogdoches are waiting 
for the college bell." 

Elizabeth (Winter) Fly, '21, Here- 
ford, Tex.: "Program put across in 
typical K. S. A. C. fashion. Have caught 
a spirit of enthusiasm that won't wear 
off for many weeks to come." 

Similar greetings were received from 
W. B. Banning, '04, Lyndon; Maud 
(Lahr) Trego, '22, and W. W. Trego, 
Kansas City; A. W. Boyer, '18, and Eva 
Boyer, '15, Wichita; W. E. Smith, '93, 
Wamego; Corinne (Sweet) Bashor, '17, 
Florence; Marion Kirkpatrick, '28, Blue 
Rapids; J. W. Honeywell, '25, and Mrs. 
Honeywell, Glasco; J. M. Kessler, '99, 
Mrs. Kessler and Sylvia Kessler, f. s., 
Topeka; Ronald V. Hutton, f. s., To- 
peka; R. N. St. John, '20, Estella St. 
John, G. M. Plekrell, and Martha Pick- 
rell Wichita. 



TWENTY-TWOS DISCOVER 
$400 THEY'D FORGOTTEN 



Now They Plan to Vote by Mall on 

Original Idea of Contributing; 

College Memorial 

Did you ever discover $400 that 
you didn't know you had? No, but 
the class of 1922 did. Anyway it 
amounts to about that. Here's the 
story: 

At graduation time the class of 
1922 had on hand a balance of about 
$400. A committee was delegated to 
use the fund for purchasing a suit- 
able class memorial to be left with 
K. S. A. C. For some reason this 
class memorial was never purchased 
and the money since has been in one 
of the Manhattan banks apparently 
unknown to members of the class un- 
til recently when Dean J. T. Willard 
and H. Leigh Baker, *22, principal 
of the Manhattan high school were 
informed by the bank officials that 
such a fund existed. 

Members of the class of '22, living 
near Manhattan have agreed with 
Earl Means, Everest, the last presi- 
dent of the class, that this money 
should be used as originally intended 
for some class memorial at K. S. 
A. C. 

A vote by mail is being taken to 
get the wishes of the members as to 
what memorial should be left with 
K. S. A. C. Members of the class 
of '22 are voting on the following 
memorial possibilities: 

1. Original paintings or statuary 
for the art gallery of the new li- 
brary. 

2. A special book collection in the 
"browsing room" of the new library. 

3. Leaving the money as a unit 
within the alumni loan fund. 

4. Contributing the money to the 
stadium fund. 

5. Other suggestions are re- 
quested. 

The balloting is being handled by 
the alumni office and in addition to 
securing the class members' prefer- 
ence as to the memorial, blank 
space is included on the ballot for 
the name, address, and other things 
of interest about each member. From 
this information a future edition of 
The Industrialist will feature news 
about the class of '22. 
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Will Rogers, famous humorist, who 
was scheduled to appear at the col- 
lege auditorium last week, postponed 
that and all other engagements, due 
to the fact that he is now "subbing" 
in New York for Fred Stone, injured 
comedian. Rogers will appear in 
Manhattan later in the season. 

Intramural basketball for men got 
under way before Thanksgiving va- 
cations, and will continue until the 
end of the first semester. 

The Beaux Arts ball, annual frolic 
of the students in the department of 
architecture, will be held in recrea- 
tion center December 15. Greenwich 
village settings will be used. 

Apha Theta Chi, Chi Omega, and 
Kappa Delta were leading their re- 
spective divisions in the women's in- 
tramural volley ball tournament, at 
the start of this week. Part of the 
third round had been played. 

Delta Sigma Phi won the college 
soccer championship for the third 
consecutive season by defeating Phi- 
Kappa Tau in the finals of the recent 
tournament. The Delta Sigma Phi 
team has won every tournament 
since the sport was introduced at 
the college. 

The college band, the freshman 
squad, and the men's and women's 
pep organizations made the trip to 
Lincoln for the Nebraska game. 
Though the band was forced to stop 
playing because of the snow, it went 
through its formations on the field 
between halves. 



KANSAS JUDGES SECONlt 

IN INTERNATIONAL MEET 



Otto Funk and Francla ImlMasche Plaee 
High Indlvldunlly 

The Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege livestock judging team placed 
second in the intercollegeiate judg- 
ing contest held during the Inter- 
national Livestock show in Chicago, 
a telegram received here Monday 
stated. The 10 high teams among 
23 competing ranked as follows: Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas, Ohio, Purdue, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Nebraska, Texas 
Tech, Missouri, and Ontario, Can. 

Otto Funk of the Kansas team was 
second high individual and Francis 
ImMasche also of the Kansas team 
was eighth. As a team the Kansas 
entry placed second on horses, third 
on hogs, third on cattle, and fourth 
on sheep, according to the telegram. 



Snyder Urged for Senator 
Ralph Snyder, '90, president of 
Kansas Farm bureau and president 
of K. S. A. C. Alumni association, is 
being urged by several farmers' or- 
ganizations and others prominent in 
politics as the logical man to succeed 
Charles Curtis as United States sena- 
tor from Kansas. 



From R. S. Copple, '21, and Comfort 
(Neale) Copple, '18, Flagstaff, Ariz.: 
"Greetings from the city of sun and 
snow to the Kansas Aggies." 

Bosh Billings, '13, Dallas, Tex.: "Lis- 
tening for Professor Dickens. Beat 
Nebraska Thursday." 

Thurza (Pitman) Goodrich, '16, Baton 
Rouge, La.: "Program coming in fine, 
greetings, and congratulations." 

Lucia Ililtz, '24, and Bertha Biltz, '20, 
Rochester, -Minn.: "Enjoying alumni 
progri reception excellent." 

\j. H. Whan, f. s., Chicago: "Program 
coming in line. Give my regards to all 
of Kansas." 

G. V. .Mueller, '24, and Selbert Fair- 
man, '19, Lafayette, Ind.: "Aggies in 
Purdue are receiving and enjoying 
your program." 

Susan Nichols Eshelman, '89, St. 
Joseph, Mo.: "Greetings, program fine." 

Fred Billings, '2(1, Bart lesville, Okla.: 
"Enjoying alumni program. Coming in 
line." 

Louisa (Maelzer) Haine, '99, Ordway, 
Col.: "Thanks for the splendid pro- 
gram, greetings to all." 

Gertrude (Lyman) Hall, '97, Hot 
Springs, Ark.: "Thanks for program. 
Reception fair. Sang Alma Mater with 
you." 

Major S. Mueller, '27, Watertown, S. 
D.: "Hooray for the Kansas Aggies, en- 
joying program." 

From Matfleld Green came greetings 
and congratulations from George Ros- 
ier, '25, Henry Rogler, '98, Maude (Sau- 
lile) Itogler, '01, Otis Garth, '23, Wayne 
Rogler, '26, and Helen Itogler, '26. 

A. S. Nelson and Olive (Hering) Nel- 
son, '24, Little Rock, Ark.: "Greetings 
to K. S. A. C. Program coming fine, 
real 'Ag' pep." 

A. H. Leidigh, '02, Mary (Edwards) 
Leidlgh, '05, K. M. Renner, '27, Faith 
(Furman) Renner, f. s., H. J. Bower, 
'10, and Viola (Hepler) Bower, '10, Lub- 
bock, Tex., said they were enjoying 
Dean Willard's talk. 

John Stingley, '94, St. Joseph, Mo.: 
"Enjoying program, would like to hear 
more about Professor Dickens." 

Josephine Brooks, "26, Nacogdoches, 
Tex.: "Program fine, let's have Alma 
Mater." 

W. D. French, '28, Silver City, N. M.: 
"Enjoying anniversary program." 



Don Irwin a Politician 
Don L. Irwin, former student in 
agriculture in '10, '11, and '12, in a 
letter to Dr. W. E. Grimes, reveals 
the high esteem in which he is held 
by the citizens in the state legisla- 
tive district around Basin, Wyo. 

Mr. Irwin just has completed his 
campaign for representative in the 
state legislature. In the primary 
election he was high man in number 
of votes received. In the November 
election he again received the high- 
est vote, being almost 100 ahead of 
his nearest colleague on the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

Mrs. Irwin, formerly Amy Gould, 
'15, and Mr. Irwin have two girls, 
11 and 8. They ride on a bus to the 
school at Basin each clay — eleven 
miles each way. 

Andrews Are Plenty Busy 

Florence (Carpenter) Andrews, 
'09, explains her absence from Ag- 
gie football games by the informa- 
tion that she and Mr. Andrews are 
running a 500 acre wheat farm, fat- 
tening 120 calves and 100 pigs for 
the spring market, and preparing a 
car of mules and one of horses for 
the January market. Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews live at Jetmore. 

More News from Frances 

Frances Schepp, '28, is assistant 
to the head architect of R. L. Faulk- 
enberg and company, Kansas City. 
Miss Schepp was the first girl to 
graduate from the department of ar- 
chitecture at K. S. A. C. and has 
attained much publicity through her 
work. 



FRESHMAN ENGINEERS GO 

ON SHOP INSPECTION TRIP 



\ i-.ii Saute Fc Works In Tonekn and 
Abernathy'H in Leavenworth 

Sixty-five freshmen taking the 
course in shop work at the college 
went on an inspection trip to Topeka 
and Leavenworth before Thanksgiv- 
ing. At Topeka they visited the 
Sante Fe shops where special inter- 
est was taken in forging. At Leav- 
enworth, the Abernathy Furniture 
company plant was inspected. 

The trip is a valuable part of- the 
students' training In establishing the 
relationship of the classroom work 
to practical operations of the indus- 
tries, according to Prof. W. W. Carl- 
son, head of the shop practice de- 
partment. 

RUSSIAN CHOI It I' LEASES 

MA NHA TTA N AU1H ENCE 



MiinIc I. over* Pronounce Singing Per- 
fect In Harmony and llalunee 

A Russian symphonic choir under 
the direction of Basile Kibalchich 
presented, November 24, in the col- 
lege auditorium, one of the best re- 
citals Manhattan has heard for a long 
time. Voices of members of the 
choir were pronounced perfect in 
harmony, balance, and blending. 



More Kats for Collegians 

The college dairy department re- 
cently installed a modern 40-quart 
Cherry brine ice cream freezer. The 
new machine replaces an out of date 
50-quart freezer. The new machine 
will freeze ice cream in 10 minutes. 



Pruning increases apple profits. 
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DR. ROGER C. SMITH SENDS 
HIS IMPR ESSION S OF HAITI 

FINDS THAT STRONG BIGHT ARM OP UNCLE SAM IS IMPROVING 

THE LOT OP LOWER CLASSES IN SMALL 

WEST INDIAN ISLAND 



At the request of The Industrial- 
ist Dr. Roger C. Smith wrote the 
following: account, giving his im- 
pressions of and reactions to life 
and living: conditions in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, where he is In the 
employ of the department of agri- 
culture of the republic. Doctor 
Smith is on leave from the Kansas 
State Agricultural college depart- 
ment of entomology. 



You ask me to write of the people 
of Haiti. That is a difficult task, for, 
while Haiti is only the size of Mary- 
land and has about two and a half 
millions of people, the population is 
very diverse. 

Transportation in Haiti for the 
Haitians has been largely confined 
to "bourriques" which are small 
donkeys and consequently the people 
have seen very little of their coun- 
try. The camion has come with im- 
provements in roads and building of 
bridges. These busses now visit all 
the larger towns and follow more or 
less definite schedules. They are al- 
ways well filled with both passengers 
and freight. But the other day while 
telling a class about coral reefs along 
the north shore of Haiti about 200 
miles from here, I asked the class of 
38 how many had been there. Not 
one had ever been so far away from 
home. 

HAITIANS ARE MIXED PEOPLE 
The people are a mixture of negro, 
French, English, Spanish, and Indian 
primarily, with a little Chinese, Ital- 
ian, and whatever happened along 
thrown in. They are negroes accord- 
ing to the customary classification 
of peoples and, in general, they ex- 
hibit most of the well known char- 
acteristics of that race. The color 
varies from apparently white to 
black. 

The population may be divided in- 
to three groups. Some 80 per cent 
of the population, more or less, are 
blacks, descendants from slaves 
brought in by the French to work 
the sugar plantations. The lot of 
these is absolutely tragic to me. The 
large majority of these are illiterate. 
They have had almost no chance to 
learn to read and write. Many could 
not learn if they had the chance, as 
they do not have the mental equip- 
ment with which to learn. 

These are the folks living in the 
small towns, in the villages and over 
the mountains. They are the peas- 
ant farmers, the servant class, and 
the laborers. In the past they have 
been virtually enslaved by the mu- 
lattoes and some blacks. Many have 
malaria, hook worm, yaws, filariasis, 
or other debilitating diseases. Most 
do not have enough to eat nor clean 
clothes to wear. They are peaceful 
but lack ambition. Under proper di- 
rection they do very well and for 30 
cents a day do fully as much labor as 
you could accomplish for that amount 
in the States. 

A SMALL, MIDDLE CLASS 

Some 10 or 15 per cent of the peo- 
ple are mixtures and are yellow in 
color. Many of these mulattoes have 
splendid mental ability, but as a 
Sroup they despise manual labor as 
If it were a loathsome disease. Their 
ambition is to be clerks, professional 
men, stenographers or anything 
which will enable them to wear white 
Clothes and be indoors. They could 
do much for Haiti. This is the group 
from which leaders, teachers, and 
business men must largely come. 

A small percentage comprises the 
"elite" or the "high yellows" as the 
Americans say. They are practically 
white in color and most have some 
white ancestry. Many are more or 
less remotely of French origin. Some 
are wealthy. These send their chil- 



I The scenes are shifting rather rap- 
idly, however. For good old Uncle 
Sam came in 1915, but not on invi- 
tation, and is giving his attention to 
the 80 per cent and the 15 per cent 
classes particularly. The peasant 
now gets his full pay at the end of 
the week instead of a reduction or a 
slap. Schools are being established 
as fast as funds will permit. Last 
year the Service Technique had 63 
schools over Haiti and 10 per cent 
of the pupils could read and write. 
The peasant is wearing better clothes. 
Free treatment has brought the sick 
to the rural clinics in droves. The 
country is wholly at peace. Under 
American supervision the system of 
roads is being extended and the con- 
dition of the lower class is greatly 
improved. 

But it is doubtful whether we will 
receive many expressions of grati- 
tude for it all. The articulate Hai- 
tian is against the Americans. Why? 
Because the presence of the marines 
makes it very difficult for him to get 
his hand into the public treasury 
and he must, therefore, work for a 
living. Because the Americans here 
draw good salaries and he thinks he 
should have that money. Because 
we are "spoiling" the lower class by 
giving the people the first real chance 
they have ever had. It will be hard- 
er to enslave them perhaps after the 
Americans leave. Finally because 
their pride is hurt, for one of the 
biggest things in Haiti is the pride 
or egotism of the upper classes. 



heads as the emblem of the country 
whose strong arm has given such 
kindly aid to Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Haiti is lowered. 
But we stand with inward feelings 
of reverence which perhaps they do 
not understand for. they have never 
so regarded their own country. 



CLEANLINESS STRESSED 

IN POULTRY SCHOOLS 



Sanitary Homn, Grounds, and Feed 

Moke Healthy Chicks, Evten- 

tenslon Specialist Says 

A series of 35 one and two day 
poultry health schools are being held 
in as many counties during Decem- 
ber and January, according to G. T. 
Klein, extension poultryman at the 
agricultural college. Several of the 
schools were scheduled to begin Mon- 
day. Four principal phases to be 
stressed in the schools are clean 
chicks, clean houses, clean grounds, 
and clean feed. 

The unfinished schedule follows: 
Atchison, December 7; Barton, Jan- 
uary 9 and 10; Brown, January 15; 
Cherokee, December 13 and 14; Clay, 
January 2; Cloud, December 18; Cof- 
fee, December 7; Crawford, Decem- 
ber 11; Doniphan, January 16; Dick- 
inson, December 10; Edwards, 
January 11 and 12; Harper, Decem- 
ber 21; Harvey, December 19; Jef- 
ferson, January 17; Jewell, January 
3; Labette, December 12; Lincoln, 
December 20; Linn, December 6; 
Lyon, December 14; Marion, Decem- 
ber 12; Montgomery, December 10; 
Morris, December 13; McPherson, 
December 11; Nemaha, December 6; 
Ness, January 7 and 8; Ottawa, De- 
cember 21; Saline, December 19; 
Sedgwick, December 18; Smith, Jan- 
uary 4; and Sumner, December 20. 



head of the animal husbandry de- 
partment. Nine Percherons and sev- 
en Belgians were shown. 

There were 19 open classes for 
Percherons, the college had entries 
in 11 classes and won seven firsts. 
Incidentally, when the college horses 
did not win first places they always 
took second places in these Perch- 
eron classes. In addition to these 
prizes they also won the reserve se- 
nior and the reserve grand champion- 
ship Percheron mare honors. 

For the Belgians there were also 
19 open classes. The college Bel- 
gians, none over two years old, were 
entered in nine classes where they 
won seven firsts. The other horses 
placed no lower than third in the 
classes in which they were entered. 
In addition the college showed the 
junior and grand champion Belgian 
stallions and the junior grand cham- 
pion Belgian mare. 

The most cherished prize won by 
the college was the Yser cup offered 
by the Belgian Horse Society of Bel- 
gium for the best Belgian of both 
sexes shown at this year's American 
Royal Livestock show. Colgodine 
Farceur, a two year old Belgian stal- 
lion owned and raised by the col- 
lege, was the winner of this trophy. 
The dam, the *sire, grand sire, and 
great grand sire of this stallion also 
were raised by the college. 



FOOTBALL K FOR 1928 
GOES TO 20 WILDCATS 



ONLY THREE HAVE FINISHED COL- 
LEGE COMPETITION 



CONDITIONS ARE BETTER 

In the maze of problems, criti- 
cisms, accusations and reports of 
progress, however, one thing stands 
out clearly and that is the absolute 
unanimity of opinion that things 
grow better here every year. In 
spite of the hurt pride, the little Hai- 
tian caddies voluntarily remove their 
hats and stand at attention when the 
United States flag is lowered each 
evening. If we Americans should 
miss the first notes of the bugle, 
they excitedly call our attention to 
them and we all stand with bared 



COLLEGE HORSES PICK 

UP RIBBONS AT ROYAL 



Win 14 Firsts and Five Championship 

Placing* With Entries 

In 20 Classes 

Draft horses exhibited by the ani- 
mal husbandry department of the 
college at the American Royal Live- 
stock show in November made a rec- 
ord which has been unequaled at any 
previous American Royal show. The 
16 horses shown won more first 
prizes than any one exhibition of 
draft horses has won in any one year, 
according to Dr. C. W. McCampbell, 



PROGRESS OF KANSAS PRESS 

F. E. C. 



Editor Lela C. White of the Clear- 
water News writes a persuasive edi- 
torial urging her readers to support 
a drive for Red Cross funds with 
which a county welfare worker or 
county school nurse is to be em- 
ployed. 

It was something of a novel ex- 
perience for the Independent editor 
the other day to find a man who said 
he thought our advertising rate is 
too high. Inasmuch as the rate 
charged by the Independent is the 
same as was in effect in the old Trib- 
une Star office 20 years ago, no 
change in it having been made dur- 
ing the war, we were not inclined to 
take this kick seriously. Then, too, 
we could not forget that the man 
who made the kick has a store in 
which probably there is not one 
article but what is higher in price 
now than it was 20 years ago. 

— Eskridge Independent. 

"Weekly Printshop Calendar" by 
Mrs. E. E. Kelley: Friday, clean up; 
Saturday, count up; Sunday, rest up 
— maybe; Monday, line up; Tuesday, 
speed up; Wednesday, gallop; Thurs- 
day, blow up. 



which he epitomizes thus: "A wise 
editor will strive to make his paper 
clean, truthful, and fair to friend 
and foe." 

When editors get together the 
question of whether the newspaper 
should print an abundance of agri- 
cultural information is among those 
most discussed. Certainly the func- 
tion of the average Kansas newspa- 
per is to print the local news and to 
interpret that news for its readers 
through an editorial column. The 
paper may go too far in printing 
news or filler that smacks too much 
of agriculture, but most Kansas pa- 
pers strike a happy middle course, 
the finest feature of which is that 
the editors consider local agricultur- 
al news on a par with all other news 
of the community. That Kansas edi- 
tors place farm news on an equal 
footing with other community news, 
the following half dozen references, 
picked at random, attest: 



Iren to Freach universities. They The press of Kansas rejoiced with 
are the more successful doctors, j Major M. M. Beck, editor of the Hol- 
lawyers, business men, and poll- 1 t on Recorder and dean of Kansas 
ticians. They, as a class, do not ap- j newspaper men, when he observed 
pear to be worried about the lack of | n j s ninetieth birthday, November 22. 
progress in Haiti nor about the al- 1 Major Beck is one of the outstand- 
most hopeless condition of the lower i j ng SUCC essful editors of the Sun- 
class. Their hope is to make and | fl owe r state, has edited the Holton 



save all the money possible so they 
can go "home" to France often or to 
spend their old days. 

UNCLE SAM CHANGING THINGS 
I commend "Black Democracy" to 
you by H. P. Davis to supply the de- 
tails of the picture. 



Recorder since he founded it in 1875. 
It is the oldest newspaper in the state 
under a single ownership and editor- 
ship. The Holton editor's wish is 
to be able actively to edit the Re- 
corder another 10 years. Much of his 
success doubtless is due to his policy 



A top head on the front page of 
the Mulvane News to the effect that 
southern Kansas farmers are paying 
more attention to dairy farming; the 
monthly report of the Finney County 
Cow Testing association and an analy- 
sis of local turkey marketing on the 
front page of the Garden City Her- 
ald; a half column story on Harper 
county wheat conditions on page one 
of the Anthony Republican-Bulletin; 
tips for killing chinch bugs, and live- 
stock market review, page one of the 
St. George News; a Farm and Home 
week schedule, a cattle man's show 
winnings, and a poultry story on 
page one of the Leonardville Moni- 
tor; and a top head in the right hand 
column, page one, of the Larned Til- 
ler and Toiler about the annual coun- 
ty farm bureau meeting. 



0MICR0N NU TO SELL 

UNIQUE CAMPUS MAPS 

Buildings, Streets, and Houses Will Be 

Easily Recognised— Christmas 

May Swell Sales 

There have been maps and maps 
of K. S. A. C. and that portion of 
Manhattan immediately surrounding 
it, but never one such as will be on 
sale next week, sponsored by Omi- 
cron Nu, honorary home economics 
sorority. This new production is a 
departure, and promises to create 
quite a sensation. It will be in col- 
ors and will make an attractive wall 
decoration, say those who have seen 
it. 

Miss Vida Harris of the applied art 
department gave the major portion 
of her working hours last summer to 
the creation of this map. It repre- 
sents the campus,, with all buildings 
accurately placed, Aggieville, and 
the streets on which are situated the 
various, sorority and fraternity hous- 
es. The buildings are drawn and 
colored so accurately as to be easily 
distinguished, and in a border sur- 
rounding the campus proper are 
catchy sentences describing what 
goes on in each building. The cam- 
pus is complete, from the orchards 
on the college farm, to the stadium, 
where a football game is in progress. 
At one end of the map is a proces- 
sion of figures representing the vari- 
ous activities which make up the 
school year, as the senior in his cap 
and gown, and the student on a 
horse, symbolizing Ag fair. 

Because Manhattan's sorority and 
fraternity houses are not all within 
a radius of a few blocks of the cam- 
pus, quite a portion of the town it- 
self is included in the map, extend- 
ing as far west as Wildcat creek. 
Around the entire map, which is 25 
by 38 inches, is a border of wildcats, 
and another border, surrounding this, 
is of conventionalized K's. 

The map is not lacking in humor- 
ous phases. Out near the veterinary 
building a sick cow is reclining on 
the grass, a cloth about her head, 
pathetically holding up her hoof for 
the attending physician to take her 
pulse. And there are other attrac- 
tive sketches. 

Copies of the map are to be on sale 
at the Aggieville book stores and the 
down town book store the first of 
next week. With the approach of 
the Christmas season and the subse- 
quent demand for gifts, Omicron Nu 
expects to make a record sale. The 
maps are to be sold for $1.25 each. 
The price by mail is to be $1.35. 
Mail orders should be addressed to 
Omicron Nu maps committee, K. S. 
A. C. 



Athletes Will Be Guests of Manhattan 

Chamber of Commerce at Banquet 

Thursday Night— Will 

Elect Captain 

Twenty football letters, the small- 
est number awarded in several sea- 
sons, will be given members of the 
1928 Kansas Aggie football team, ac- 
cording to an announcement by head 
coach A. N. "Bo" McMillin, following 
a meeting of the athletic board Tues- 
day. Seventeen of the 20 who were 
awarded letters will be eligible for 
competition next fall. The three 
who have finished their football ca- 
reers are George Lyon, Manhattan, 
tackle; M. B. Pearson, Manhattan, 
center, and H. J. Barre, Tampa, full- 
back. Pearson and Lyon have won 
three football letters, while Barre 
just finished his first K. S. A. C. sea- 
son but had two years in the Kansas 
conference. 

WILL ATTEND BANQUET 

The varsity letter men, the fresh- 
man numeral men and the cross 
country squad, together with mem- 
bers of the athletic department staff 
will be guests at a banquet given by 
the Manhattan chamber of commerce 
Thursday night. Following the ban- 
quet the name of the 1929 football 
captain will be announced as well as 
that of the 1928 freshman football 
captain. High school football players 
from this section of the state also» 
will be guests at the banquet. 

Cross country letters were won by 
Captain Henry Gile, Scandia; John 
Hoyne, Salina, and H. S. Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The following men 
were awarded football letters: 



LETTER MEN 

Fullbacks — H. J. Barre, Tampa; Prica 
Swartz, Everest. 

Halfbacks — Alex Nigro, Kansas City, 
Mo.; H. R. Weller, Olathe; W. H. Meis- 
singer, Abilene. 

Quarterbacks — Marlon Evans, Gove;: 
W. E. Piatt, Manhattan. 

Ends — W. H. Towler, Topeka; H. A. 
Dlmmitt, Roswell, N. M.i W. W. Dan- 
iels, Luray; William Bokenkroger, Sa- 
betha. 

Tackles — George Lyon, Manhattan;: 
A. H. Freeman, Hoxie; D. M. Telford,. 
Manhattan. 

Guards — C. O. Tack well, Manhattan; 
K. C. Bauman, Salina; Hugh Errlngton, 
Ruleton; Ed McBurney, Newton; James; 
Yeager, Bazaar. 

Center — M. B. Pearson, Manhattan. 



STEWART FIRST TO WIN 

BANKERS' SCHOLARSHIP- 



Loan Fund Will Be Available at K. s. 
A. C. Each Year 

J. A. Stewart of Abilene, a senior 
in agricultural administration, has 
been awarded the first loan scholar- 
ship made available at the Kansas 
State Agricultural college by the 
foundation for education and eco- 
nomics of the American Bankers' as- 
sociation. 

The choice of institutions at which 
such scholarship awards are avail- 
able is based upon the type of school, 
the educational standards of the 
school, the geographical distribution 
of the institution selected, and a will- 
ingness on the part of the institu- 
tion to cooperate with the founda- 
tion. The scholarship will continue 
to be available at K. S. A. C. 

President F. D. Farrell of the col- 
lege is a member of the advisory 
committee on agriculture of the 
bankers' association. The commit- 
tee on awarding the scholarship at 
K. S. A. C. is composed of W. D. 
Womer, president of the First Na- 
tional bank of Manhattan; T. J. An- 
derson, professor of economics; Dr. 
A. A. Holtz, men's advisor; and Dr. 
W. E. Grimes, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics. 

WOMEN MEATS JUDGES 

WIN SECOND AT ROYAL 



Aggie Pop This Week 

A silver vase and a silver loving 
cup are the prizes this year for or- 
ganizations winning in the annual 
"Aggie Pop Night" competition, De- 
cember 7 and 8. The vase is the 
prize for competing women's organi- 
zations, and the loving cup for the 
men. The women will present 12 
minute acts, and the men brief "in 
between" skits. 



Team Members are Genevieve Long, 
Arlee Murphey, and Flora Deal 

The K. S. A. C. women's meats 
judging team placed second in the 
contest at the American Royal Live- 
stock show at Kansas City. Members 
of the team were Genevieve Long, 
Arlee Murphey, and Flora Deal. 
Prof. D. L. Mackintosh was in charge 
of the team. 



First Rifle Match Soon 

The first match of the college rifle 
team is to be fired against the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, on December 15. 
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JOURNALISM ALUMNI 
CLING TO PROFESSION 



70 PER CENT OF MEN FOLLOW 
CHOSEN WORK 



Study of Aggie Graduate* Shows They 
Huvr Lucrative Positions, and Work 
Steadily Upward— Are Scat- 
tered Widely 

One hundred and seventy gradu- 
ates of the Kansas State Agricultural 
college who took the degree of bach- 
elor of science In industrial jour- 
nalism are employed on widely scat- 
tered publications throughout the 
United States— from big New York 
City dailies to small weekly papers 
in towns of 500 or less. The occu- 
pational distribution of these 170 
graduates, their earnings, and the 
effectiveness of the college industrial 
journalism curriculum formed the 
basis of a study juBt completed by 
the department. 

A summary of the study shows 
that 58 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed graduates are following some 
phase of journalistic or semi-jour- 
nalistic work. This iigure, however, 
includes both men and women and 
many of the latter follow their col- 
lege training with a few years of 
school teaching prior to marriage 
and hence lower the percentage of 
those graduates engaged in the pro- 
fession for which they trained. 

FAVOH EDITORIAL WORK 

If only men graduates are con- 
sidered, exactly 70 per cent of those 
who replied to a questionnaire are 
employed in journalistic or semi- 
journalistic work. This group of 70 
per cent may be further subdivided 
in the following proportions to all 
men graduates: editorial work, 28 
per cent; publicity, 12 per cent; ad- 
vertising, 18 -per cent. 

The study shows that earnings of 
graduates compare favorably with 
earnings of college graduates in 
other professions. It shows further 
that the curriculum is fairly well 
balanced. Each student after being 
out of school several years feels a 
lack of training which would have 
equipped him better for the particu- 
lar job he holds at present. Sugges- 
tions for improving the curriculum, 
therefore, were nearly as varied as 
the work of the individual gradu- 
ates. 

The 170 journalism alumni were 
graduated between 1910, when a 
four year course was established, 
and 1!)2S. Members of the graduat- 
ing class of 1928 were not consid- 
ered in the survey which was be- 
gun before the 1928 commencement. 
Excluding the 23 graduates of 1928 
and three graduates who are de- 
ceased, the industrial journalism 
alumni to whom the questionnaires 
were sent number 144. This group 
is divided evenly between men and 
women, there being 7 2 of each. 
HOUSEWIVES OHOUP LARGE 

An analysis of the returns shows 
that 105 graduates who replied are 
employed in the following occupa- 
tions in the numbers indicated: 
newspaper editorial work, 5; syndi- 
cate editorial work, 2; magazine edi- 
torial work, 9; reporters, 7; adver- 
tising. 12; publicity, 8; printing, 1; 
publishing, 2; teaching journalism 
or advertising in schools of higher 
learning, 5; housewives, 15; stu- 
dents in further study, 2; and vari- 
ous non-journalistic occupations, 36. 

Divided into three major groups, 
28 were in journalistic work, 23 in 
semi-journalistic work and 36 In 
non-journalistic work. Yearly earn- 
ings of the graduates varied from 
$720 to $30,000. However, the 
smaller figure was the beginning sal- 
ary of a graduate several years be- 
fore the World war, while the larger 
figure was earned by a graduate 
within the last two years. Com- 
parison of the beginning wages of 
men graduates is enlightening and 
encouraging, since the averages 
shown by the study are representa- 
tive of the earnings of more than 73 
per cent of the total graduates. 



A study conducted for the Society 
of Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion under grant by the Carnegie 
corporation shows that beginners in 
that field average $1,200 on a yearly 
basis. The average beginning salary 
for K. S. A. C. industrial journalism 
men graduates is well over $1,500. 
Earnings of the journalism gradu- 
ates also compare favorably with re- 
sults reported by a special commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Teachers of journalism. The com- 
mittee reported, after a survey of 
"run-of-mine" newspaper workers, 
that $1,300 is a usual average for an 
inexperienced reporter 25 years of 
age. It was further discovered that 
the average desk man or reporter 
earns about $2,500 at 35 and per- 
haps $3,000 at 45. These estimates 
are for "run-of-mine" reporters and 
newspaper workers including grad- 
uates of journalism schools as well 
as others. 

EARNINGS INCREASE REGULARLY 

Five years after graduation, or 
when they were principally between 
the ages of 25 and 30, the average 
yearly earnings of K. S. A. C. men 
journalism graduates were $3,481. 
Ten years after graduation the men 
graduates averaged $4,400 in yearly 
earnings. 

Earnings of women graduates are 
materially lower, the survey shows, 
principally because in many cases 
women follow their four years of col- 
lege with a brief period of school 
teaching and then marry. Beginning 
salaries of women graduates averaged 
$1,355. Five years later the aver- 
age earnings were $2,159 on a yearly 
basis. 



KSAC GIVEN INCREASED 
DAYTIME SENDING POWER 



MECHANICAL SHUCKER 
CUTS HUSKING COSTS 



F. C. FENTON ANALYSES CORN 
GATHERING EXPENSES 



the most important steps to improve 
its operation. Undoubtedly there is 
room for improvement In this im- 
portant piece of labor saving ma- 
chinery before it will be used gener- 
ally by corn belt farmers." 



Muy Use l,!l(l(> WnttB, Commerce De- 
partment Rules, Hut SOU Wntts 
In Nighttime Limit 

Authorization of additional power 
for daytime broadcasting has been 
received by radio station KSAC from 
the department of commerce. Ac- 
cording to L. L. Longsdorf, program 
director, a letter from Washington, 
D. C, gives station KSAC daytime 
broadcasting power of 1,000 watts 
with 500 watts still the maximum for 
nighttime broadcasting. 

Since November 11 KSAC has been 
radiocasting its usual educational 
program on the new frequency of 
580 kilocycles or a wave length of 
516.9 meters. 

Since the new allocation became 
effective, letters have been received 
by station KSAC from all states in 
the union, excepting Delaware and 
Alabama, from Nova Scotia and other 
states of Canada, and from ships in 
both the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

CIVIL ENGINE KRS HAVE NEW 

BLUE PRINTING EQUIPMENT 



Pease Peerless Machine Is Lust Word 
In Process 

The last word in commercial blue 
printing recently was added to the 
equipment of the civil engineering 
department of the college. The new 
piece of machinery is a Pease Peer- 
less blue printing machine. The new 
machine is automatic from the time 
the tracing is placed into the roll un- 
til the print comes out ready for use. 

The maximum width of the print 
which may be handled is 4 2 inches, 
but the length is unlimited. The de- 
vice prints faster and a finer print 
results from delicate adjustments. 

BARNETT MEADS KANSAS 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETV 



Prof. Albert Dickens Also Is ml Official 
of Group 

Prof. R. J. Barnett of the depart- 
ment of horticulture of the college 
was last week elected president of 
the Kansas State Horticultural so- 
ciety during the society's annual 
meeting in Topeka. Prof. Albert 
Dickens, head of the department of 
horticulture, is a trustee of the horti- 
cultural group. 



Hand Harvesting Method Runs Into 

Money, Data Show, While Picker 

Generally Is Cheaper and 

Saves Hard Work 

Under ordinary conditions farm- 
ers of the corn belt can profitably 
own a mechanical corn picker if they 
plant and harvest 100 acres or more 
yielding 50 bushels of corn per acre, 
according to Prof. F. C. Fenton, head 
of the college department of agri- 
cultural engineering, who analyses 
the mechanical corn picker situation 
in the current issue of the Kansas 
Agricultural Student. 

The mechanical picker reduces the 
number of men required to harvest 
and reduces the cost of harvesting 
in some instances to about half, Pro- 
lessor Fenton writes. It also relieves 
the farmer of one of the most dis- 
agreeable and monotonous farm 
tasks. Further analyzing the cost of 
picking corn by machine and by hand 
the agricultural engineering head ex- 
plained: 

YIELD AND ACREAGE IMPORTANT 

"There is, of course, a wide vari- 
ation in costs depending upon yield 
per acre, wages paid, and a number 
of local conditions. In the case of 
the machine picker, the largest item 
of influence is the number of acres 
husked per year. It has been ascer- 
tained that machine depreciation is 
about the same regardless of the 
number of days the machine is used. 

"One hundred dollars per year is 
a liberal allowance for depreciation, 
interest, and repairs on a corn pick- 
er. Assuming the area husked to be 
100 acres^ the millinery cost would 
be $1 per acre, which on a yield of 
50 bushels per acre would be 2 cents 
per bushel. Add to this the cost of 
the tractor at $8 per day, two men at 
$4 each, and a team at $2 per day, 
or a total operating cost of $1S per 
day. 

WHERE EFFICIENCY COUNTS 

"This outfit will harvest nine acres 
of 50 bushel corn or a total of 450 
bushels per day at a cost of 4 cents 
per bushel. Add the 2 cents per 
bushel for the picker and we have a 
total of 6 cents per bushel. This 
cost may be reduced by higher yield- 
ing corn or by using the machine on 
more acres per year. The tractor and 
labor costs are also higher than 
would be figured if the men were 
regularly employed and the tractor 
used throughout the year for general 
farm work. In many cases the cost 
is as low as 4 cents per bushel. 

"Compare these figures with the 6 
to 8 cents per bushel now being paid 
transcient labor for hand picking, to 
which must be added the cost of team 
and the man's board and lodging. 
The total cost for hand picking thus 
ranges from 8 to 12 cents per bushel 
or higher for unusual conditions. 

"Many farmers whose acreage is 
large enough to warrant the use of 
a mechanical picker are saving from 
4 to 6 cents per bushel on their corn. 
On a hundred acres of corn yielding 
50 bushels per acre, the savings 
would be $200 to $300, besides more 
rapid work and freedom from the 
troubles of extra help. It is little 
wonder that some farmers declare 
that the corn picker paid for itself 
the first year. 

MUST IMPROVE PICKER 

"The quality of work done by the 
two methods will vary greatly. Un- 
biased observers report that there is 
little difference where conditions are 
similar. Some corn will be left in 
the field no matter what method is 
used. The personal element enters 
in here, and while it is possible to 
husk corn cleaner by hand than can 
be done by the mechanical picker, 
the average hired man doesn't actu- 
ally do so. 

"The mechanical corn picker has 
been improved rather slowly. The 
use of the power take-off was one of 



MANY GROUPS MEET 

ANNUALLY AT COLLEGE 



DurlnK Blennlum, 2.1.000 Come to Cam- 
pus and Experiment Stations 
for Extensive Study 

More than 25,000 persons who 
sought intensive instruction for 
short periods visited the Kansas 
State Agricultural college campus 
and the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of the state during the last 
two years, according to the forth- 
coming biennial report of Dr. F. D. 
Farrell, president of the college. The 
visitors represented 57 groups of cit- 
izens having highly specialized inter- 
ests who came to the college for in- 
struction in the subjects in which 
they were respectively interested. 

Each group remained at the col- 
lege for periods ranging in length 
from one day to a week or longer. 
Many of these groups, the report 
shows, return year after year and 
thus manifest their interest in the 
work of the college and experiment 
station. 

"The general public probably does 
not appreciate fully either the ex- 
tent or the value of the short period 
resident instruction that the college 
provides," the President's report 
states. "Appreciation of this serv- 
ice is growing, however, and in- 
creasing numbers of persons and or- 
ganizations are utilizing the service." 

Of the 57 groups 33 came to the 
campus both years of the last bien- 
nium. 



FREEMAN IS CAPTAIN 
OF AGGIE GRID TEAM 



ELECTION ANNOUNCED AT ANNUAL 
FOOTBALL BANQUET 



McBURNET, lit It in: ELIGIBLE 

FOR t02f> FOOTBALL SEASON 



BlK Six Allows Both Another Year 
of Play 

Kansas Aggie football prospects 
for 1929 were enhanced at the recent 
Big Six conference meeting when it 
was ruled that E. C. McBurney, New- 
ton, two letter man at guard, and 
Henry J. Barre, Tampa, letter man 
at fullback, both will be eligible for 
another year of Big Six competition. 
McBurney had a year of competition 
before coming to K. S. A. C, and 
Barre two years. McBurney's year 
and one of Bane's were played be- 
fore the Missouri Valley conference 
ruling establishing a year of minor 
college competition as the equivalent 
of a year of conference competition 
went into effect. 

Barre also is a basketball and 
baseball player, and was captain- 
elect of the McPherson, Kan., college 
basketball team before coming to K. 
S. A. C. to take engineering. 



AGGIES WIN FOUR PLACES 

IN MEDAL ESSAY CONTEST 



Harold Garver Given Seventh by Saddle 
and Sirloin Club 

Students of the college won four 
places of the first 20 in the annual 
national Saddle and Sirloin Medal 
Essay contest, the results of which 
were announced during the Inter- 
national Livestock exposition in Chi- 
cago. Writing upon the question of 
"The Place of the Purebred in Com- 
mercial Livestock Production," Har- 
old Garver of Manhattan placed sev- 
enth, Itay Bonar, Washington, placed 
fifteenth, S. R. Stewart, Vermillioh, 
placed seventeenth, and I. K. Tomp- 
kins, Byers, placed nineteenth. 



Play Tickets On Sale 
A committee in charge of ticket 
sales for the New York Theater guild 
presentation of "The Doctor's Dilem- 
ma" has announced that seats are 
on sale. The play will be produced 
in the college auditorium, January 
7. Reserved seats will be sent Jan- 
uary 1 to those who order by mail. 
Tickets range from $1.50 to $3 and 
orders should be mailed to the New 
York Theater guild management at 
the college. 



Community Hall Dining Room Crowd- 
ed by Conches, Varsity, Freshmen, 
and High School Men — 
Crowd Totals 3T5 

It was a great success; the 1928 
Kansas Aggie football banquet held 
at the Manhattan Community house 
Thursday night, December 6. A total 
of 375 varsity men, freshmen, coach- 
es, high school players, and Manhat- 
tan townspeople packed the banquet 
room. 

During the course of events it was 
announced that A. H. "Hoxie" Free- 
man of Hoxie, two letter man at 
tackle, had been elected football cap- 
tain for 1929. Freeman is 6 feet 
4 y 2 inches tall, weighs nearly 200 
pounds, and was a power in the line 
last season. He is a junior in the 
course in physical education. 

WIGGINS HEADS FROSH 

Also announced was the election 
of George Wiggins of Lyons, husky 
fullback, to the honorary captaincy 
of the 1928 freshman team, and the 
election of H. S. Miller of Kansas 
City, Mo., to the captaincy of the 
1929 cross country team, succeeding 
Henry Gile of Scandia. 

Applause came again from the ban- 
queters when Head Coach A. N. "Bo" 
McMillin said that M. B. "Bert " 
Pearson of Manhattan, three letter 
man at center and acting captain in 
all but one game this season, had 
been appointed permanent captain of 
the 1928 team. 

Though it followed a losing sea- 
son, each speaker voted the banquet 
the best of its kind he had attended, 
and at its conclusion there was none 
to disagree. 

M. F. "Mike" Ahearn was toast- 
master, and the Rev. W. U Guer- 
rant, student pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, gave the invo- 
cation, which was followed by "Amer- 
ica" sung by the group. Chester 
Guthrie led the singing of various 
localized versions of popular songs. 

"You're Welcome" was the subject 
of W. D. Womer of Manhattan, presi- 
dent of the local chamber of com- 
merce, host at the banquet. There 
followed several numbers by a quar- 
tet from the Phi Beta Sigma frater- 
nity. The quartet bowed its way out 
after several encores, but was clapped 
back again. 

COACH LITTLE SPEAKS 

Clarence Little, coach of Manhat- 
tan high school, talked briefly of his 
team, which has enjoyed a success- 
ful season, and introduced Charles 
Finney, new captain. Evelyn Tor- 
rence of Independence gave several 
vocal numbers. 

Men who have finished their col- 
lege football competition were in- 
troduced by Coach McMillin. They 
included: George Lyon, Manhattan, 
tackle; M. B. Pearson, Manhattan, 
center; John Smerchek, Cleburne, 
halfback; Joe Anderson, Salina, 
quarterback; Joe Limes, La Harpe, 
quarterback; Kenneth Boyd, Irving, 
halfback. 

Visiting high school football men 
from over the state were introduced 
by Mr. Ahearn. 

"The spirit of the Kansas Aggies 
has been the best this year, of any 
year since I have been at the col- 
lege," said President F. D. Farrell, 
who spoke briefly in response to a re- 
quest from the toastmaster. 

"Mike" then introduced Coach Mc- 
Millin. He first praised former 
Coach C. W. Bachman for his work 
at the college, and then said, "but 
we have found a man who is filling 
Bachman's shoes and crowding them 
for a fit, 'Bo' McMillin." 

M'MILLIN APPRECIATIVE 

Coach McMillin expressed his ap- 
preciation of the work and spirit of 
the coaches, the freshmen, the var- 
sity reserves, the varsity team, and 
the townspeople. Especially did he 
commend the spirit of the varsity 

(Concluded on page 4) 
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have a bad conscience. I want 
others to admit having bad con- 
sciences and become unhappy. 

I am secretly glad the world can 
never be reformed for I enjoy my 
role and nothing else would give 
me any satisfaction in living. 

This failing to effect a cure, let 
the reformer try long walks in the 
open alone. If he comes back un- 
improved there remains nothing but 
to drown him. 
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sociate professor of zoology at the 
University of Chicago. 

Kansas tied with Nebraska for 
state championship on exhibits at the 
International Soil Products exposi- 
tion. The exhibits were prepared by 
Bruce Wilson of the agronomy de- 
partment. 



TO OIVH IS MOIIK BLESSED— 

If one from foreign parts should 
confront us with the accusation that 
we are about to indulge in pre- 
Christmas intoxication, we should at 
least remind him that we are from 
Kansas. Since it isn't in our mores 
to imbibe the Christmas spirit in 
what we might call the old world 
sense, we have our little "toot" un- 
der the guise of Christmas presents, 
a toot sublimated and rationalized 
in good American fashion. 

There's color, for instance. With 
emphasis on the color in neckties 
women buy for men. The dashing 
blues, the regal purples, the flam- 
boyant reds. "A woman bought 
this tie" has long been a standing 
joke. But consider, ye scorners, that 
even should the masculine recipient 
fail absolutely to dress up even once 
in the gaudy thing, what a perfectly 
gorgeous emotional bat the lady had 
in picking it out. All the red hats 
her soul craved and better judgment 
denied, all of the purple velvet and 
white ermine a democratic code and 
modern fashion have discarded, are 
compensated for in one tiny tie re- 
splendent with infinite color to the 
square inch. 

Ditto for the man who buys some- 
thing "bright" for the house with- 
ut a detailed hint beforehand. The 
/foman who smiles with superior in- 
lulgence really should recall the 
long era, literally centuries, during 
which man has had the universal, 
and always at least half primitive, 
craving for color and decoration de- 
nied him. A revolt of the men is 
due anytime. 

In fact it seems to be underway, 
if one may judge by the daringly 
livid dabs of color a few of the tem- 
porarily released are sending for 
greeting cards! 

Why are Christmas presents likely 
to be "useless" odds and ends, trink- 
ets and tinsels that "please the 
fancy," but are so impractical and 
unnecessary for everyday routine? 
Repressions popping open the lids 
plunked down on them on every win- 
dow shopping expedition of the year. 
To be sure, we give them to some- 
one else, but how gloriously intoxi- 
cating to spend a dime recklessly! 



RBFORMING THE nilFOIIMEnS 

What ails reformers — the profes- 
sional kind — is their consciousness 
of their own guilt. 

They think they are waging battle 
against evil in others when in reality 
they are endeavoring to correct their 
own faults, actual or imagined. They 
become embittered because the sub- 
jects of their reform decline to take 
any interest in being improved. They 
are misunderstood creatures crying 
in the wilderness. They have no 
sense of humor. 

Risking the chance gaining a repu- 
tation ourselves for being a reform- 
er, a declaration for reformers is 
here suggested. The reformer is 
supposed to repeat the declaration 
before and after every attempted re- 
form. 

Don't read (or listen to) my 

tirade If It offends you. 

By now you ought to know my 

fails which I am foolish enough to 

call principles. 

Don'l you wonder how my wife 

(husband) ever happened to marry 

I am unhappy because I myself 



DRAMA 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

George Bernard Shaw, author of 
'The Doctor's Dilemma" which the 
New York Theater guild will present 
In the college auditorium, Monday 
evening, January 7, is the most high- 
ly praised and the most maligned man 
in Christendom. 

He has laughed at more people, 
and he has been laughed at by more 
people than any man living, and were 
he to read this criticism, he would 
probably object to the word "living." 
For 40 years, Shaw has been throw- 
ing brickbats at society, and society 
has been heaving them back at him 
whenever it has been able, and the 
battle shows no sign of abating. At 
the age of 71 he has the distin- 
guished honor of insulting more peo- 
ple over a longer period than any 
man known to history. And yet the 
public likes him for it. 

The interesting thing about Shaw 
is that he is perfectly honest. He is 
always anxious to tell the truth, and 
to him, the funniest thing in the 
world is truth. He is even willing 
to take people behind the literary 
scenes, and let them see for them- 
selves that he is perfectly honest. 
He says: "When I first began to pro- 
mulgate my opinions, I found that 
they appeared extravagant, and even 
insane. In order to get a hearing, 
it was necessary for me to obtain the 
footing of a privileged lunatic with 
the license of a jester. Fortunately 
the matter was easy. I had only to 
say with perfect simplicity what I 
seriously meant just as it struck me. 
Then everybody would laugh. My 
method had been therefore to take 
the utmost trouble to find the right 
thing to say, and then to say it with 
the utmost levity. And all the time 
the real joke is that I am in earnest." 
He is willing to go even farther 
and take the gullible public absolute- 
ly into his confidence. "For a num- 
ber of years past," he mischievously 
maintains, "with unprecedented per- 
tinacity and obstination, I have been 
dinning into the public head that I 
am an extraordinarily witty, bril- 
liant, and clever man. That is now 
part of the public opinion of Eng- 
land, and no power in heaven or on 
earth will ever change it. I may 
dotter and dote. I may pot-boil and 
platitudinize. I may become the butt 
and the chopping block of all the 
bright and original spirits of the ris- 
ing generation. But my reputation 
will not sutler. It is built up fast 
and solid like Shakespeare's upon the 
impregnable basis of dogmatic re- 
iteration." And nobody knows bet- 
ter than Shaw, because he is the 
man who invented the trick. 

On the other hand G. B. S. is 
laboring under no grandeur delusion. 
There is probably not a clearer and 
a cooler head in the northern hem- 
isphere. Concerning the character 
of himself that he has sold to the 
public, he admits that the whole pic- 
ture is "unique, fantastic, unrepre- 
sentative, inimitable, impossible, un- 
desirable on any large scale, utterly 
unlike anybody that ever existed, 
hopelessly unnatural, and void of 
any real passion." And he is right 
about it. Shaw tells the people the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, and they won't believe 
it. Worse than that, they think he 
is clowning. 

The New York Theater guild's 
production of "The Doctor's Dilem- 
ma" will be one of the treats that 
you will remember always. 

— C. W. M. 



TWENTY YEARS AGO 

Nicholas Schmitz, '04, was elected 
agronomist of the Maryland agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

Professor Walters took his stu- 



brated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their marriage. 

Professor Cragin received from 
Louis B. Parker, '87, a collection of 
62 different species of birds, most 
of which were collected in Kansas. 

C. L. Marlatt, '84, received a com- 
mission as assistant in the ento- 
mological division of the department 
of agriculture at Washington, D. C. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Governor George A. Crawford de- 
livered a lecture before the Manhat- 



1N OLDER DAYS 

From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

The college was closed because of 
the influenza epidemic. 

Miss Elizabeth Agnew, '00, was 
dietitian in the base hospital at Camp 
Travis, Tex. 

A. W. Bellomy, '14, for two years 
assistant instructor in genetics in 
the zoology department, became as- 



The Place of Science 

Herman Randall, Jr., in the New Student 

Scientific concepts and methods have been the radical 
intellectual force of the last three centuries. They have 
transformed religion, art, moral, and social ideals almost 
beyond recognition. There is a good reason to believe 
that the full force of science is just beginning to be 
felt in human institutions and activities. We have only 
begun to control the material forces of our environment; 
we are just on the verge of an adequate science of human 
life and its characteristic pursuits. . . . Yet today the best 
college students, unless they are willing to give them- 
selves pretty exclusively to a professional training in 
some one science, can graduate with distinction without 
ever having come closer to science than vague allusions 
and meaningless generalities. They are, on the average, 
much more ignorant of science than were their fathers. 
If they have taken a single course or so in an elementary 
laboratory subject, they usually acquire a dislike for a 
rigorous drill that seems to have little bearing on human 
interests. They come to the study of contemporary 
philosophies of life and nature, which are nothing if 
not interpretations of scientific concepts and data, with 
only the vaguest ideas of what it is all about. All too 
late they realize that they "really ought to know some- 
thing about science " 

The responsibility, it is clear, must be laid squarely 
at the doors of the teachers of science themselves. A 
generation ago there were such teachers who conceived 
science to be a genuine instrument in human life, a 
liberating force, and a method of understanding. They 
are rare today. All too often science is taught by the 
cook book method. Follow the manual, get the desired 
results. Where it is not thus travestied, it is a rigorous 
and exacting grind, that means years of laboratory work 
before there comes the rewarding glimpse of the mean- 
ing of it all. How often do students in elementary 
courses in physics or zoology, for example, perceive why 
these "laws" they learn by heart or these interminable 
classifications have changed the whole face of the world? 
How often do students who fulfill all the requirements in 
mathematics realize the significance of mathematics as 
the most powerful instrument man has discovered for the 
interpretation of nature? Their very teachers all too 
often do not see that the ideas to which they have de- 
voted their lives are not to be confined in a single re- 
stricted realm, but leave literally nothing untouched. 

There is no reason why every college student should 
become an expert, even in a single science. Perhaps 
most of them are incapable of mastering a single branch. 
But there is no reason why every student should not 
learn something at least of the spirit of scientific think- 
ing, of its significance in our civilization, of the meaning 
and implications of some of the basic concepts and meth- 
ods that have been worked out. In the complete sense, 
no man knows it today. A liberal education need not 
make scientists of students, but it should at the very 
least create in them a sympathetic understanding of the 
scientific enterprise itself. 



dents in architecture to Topeka to 
study the state house and the Bap- 
tist church. 

John Gingery was elected captain 
of the, football team, Prof. J. V. Cor- 
telyou, general manager; H. H. King, 
treasurer; Ostlund, football man- 
ager; Randels, track manager; and 
"Mike" Ahearn, coach. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 

H. G. Johnson, '96, was studying 
dentistry in Chicago. 

The paper read by G. E. Williams, 
a student, before the College Farm- 
ers' club was published in the Chi- 
cago Produce, then the leading 
creamery journal of the United 
States. 

The following from the New York 
Farmer was printed in Tins INDUS- 
TRIALIST. "The standing of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college is a 
high one and it should and doubt- 
less does receive a liberal patron- 
age." 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

President and Mrs. Fairchild cele- 



'Kansas and the Cen- 



tan grange on 
tennial." 

Members of the senior class were 
entertained at the home of Professor 
and Mrs. Shelton. 

I knew once a very covetous, sor- 
did fellow, who used to say, "Take 
care of the pence, for the pounds will 
take care of themselves." 

— Earl of Chesterfield. 



Peggy Pond Church, in Scrihners 
I am held back from flight by such 

small things: 
V flannel shirt unfolded on a chair 
Needs a patch badly. Who am I to care 
Who have been born for flight and sky- 
spread wings? 
And yet I'll stay and mend it; run 

new strings , 

Into the baby's bib; and shine the pair 
Of copper candlesticks, and while lm 

there 
Rub up the kettle till it almost sings. 
As long as there are plates to wash 

and dry, 
Or towels to hem, or bowls for mix- 
ing cake 
Or cookies, or a petticoat to make, 
I'll have to stay. I cannot run away. 
And so I'll sing and mend a toy and 

And make-believe I'll go another day! 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 

NEVER TOO LATE 

II Duce, the most spectacular lead- 
er of the age, is finally on a path 
that will lead him to glory or some- 
thing. According to a recent news 
blurb, he has become intrigued with 
plastic surgery and is threatening to 
lift all the ugly mugs in Italy by 
dictator's decree. 

A certain Doctor Berne, so the 
story runs, who has a shingle out 
in our own little old New York, has 
been over to Italy to see things. In- 
cidentally he has lifted the faces of 
three or four of the female relatives 
of the great Fascist leader. And 
Mussolini, charmed almost to tears 
by the miraculous improvement, has 
intimated that the government may 
nationalize all female plug-uglies and 
immediately beautify them. 

We approve the move. We even 
applaud it to the echo or thereabout. 
Governments exist for the happiness 
of the citizenry, and anything that 
can be done to promote happiness is 
a legitimate venture for the party in 
power. Never to look upon the face 
of an unbeautiful woman — can you 
think of an ecstasy supremer than 
that? If II Duce can put this one 
across, we promise to turn Fascist 
at sunrise on the next morning and 
stay that way until the last special- 
ist decides it is too late to operate. 

We even wish this esthetic itch 
had first broken out in our own be- 
loved America. Our politicians 
blunderingly overlooked it in work- 
ing up the late lamented party plat- 
forms, which so concerned us only 
a month ago. "Federal aid for funny 
faces" would have elected Al Smith 
in a canter. The campaign would 
have been three times as vicious as 
it was. Every single one of us could 
have horned in with dirty digs at 
the neighborhood women and blood 
would have flowed at every meeting, 
mass or occasional. And the polling 
places — what a sight! 

Plastic surgery ought to get away 
with a bang in America, if it can 
secure a backing similar to that 
which prohibition already has. We 
have so many types of map to work 
on, everything from the full moon 
platter of the overstuffed dowager 
to the lantern-jawed clock-stopper of 
the predatory moralist. Italian wo- 
men, as we recall them, look pretty 
much alike; and there will be a ten- 
dency to standardize face lifting in 
that peninsula that will not militate 
for the best interests of the business. 
Here in these United States, how- 
ever, where no woman will appear 
in public looking like any other wo- 
man, face lifting has a nice fat 
chance of developing into one of the 
line arts. 



President Coolidge can yet make a 
name for himself. He is plumb crazy 
if he thinks there is nothing left for 
him to do but worry along through 
an abbreviated lame-duck session of 
congress trying to save us a paltry 
billion of dollars. The farmers can 
go without relief for a while longer 
— they'd rather wait for Hoover help 
anyway. What Calvin Coolidge 
should do is this. Go down to con- 
gress some morning and tell those 
birds just how awful the faces of 
American women are and how badly 
they need lifting. He'll soon get 
over not choosing to run. 



With all the women in American 
fitted out with perfect faces there 
would be no danger of a foreign war. 
The entire male population of Eu- 
rope, headed by George Bernard 
Shaw with a lily in each hand, would 
move over to lecture to federated 
clubs on international goodwill. We 
could safely sink every battle cruiser 
we have and every one we are get- 
ting ready to quarrel about. 

Let's make a piker of Mussolini. 
Let's beautify our fifty million Amer- 
ican women instanter by act of con- 
gress. Every woman has a right to 
a straight nose, one — and only one — 
chin, and a coupla dimples, anyhow. 



Ignorance of the law excuses no 
man; not that all men know the law, 
but because 'tis an excuse every man 
will plead, and no man can tell how 
to refute him. — John Selden. 
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AMONG THE 
ALUMNI 
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Ned Stark, f. s., is now postmaster 
at Bonner Springs. 

Ralph M. Karns, "26, is teaching 
vocational agriculture at Newton. 

Malcolm Aye, '18, has established 
a real estate and insurance office in 
Manhattan. 

Pat O'Connell, '16, county agent 
at Marysville, visited friends in Man- 
hattan recently. 

F. John Adams, *28, is located at 
109 St. Marks place, New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Florence (Carey) Johnson, '23, 
and Mr. Johnson are located at 106 
S. E. Second street, Abilene. 

Joe G. Tustison, '26, holds the 
rank of first lieutenant in the 158th 
Field Artillery at Fort Sill, Okla. 

G. W. Putnam, '12, is superin- 
tendent of the Upper Peninsular Ex- 
change state farm at Chatham, Mich. 

Orpha (Maust) Lowe, '22, and Mr. 
Lowe are located at 540 West 123rd 
street, apartment C 24, New York 
City. 

A. C. Bux, '20, Is a surveyman in 
the United States engineer's office, 
room 707 Postal Telegraph building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

George J. McKimens, '25, is em- 
ployed as an electrical engineer In 
Norwood, Ohio. His address is 2415 
Williams avenue. 

Lola Brethous, '14, is successfully 
engaged in the management of sev- 
eral tearooms in Buffalo, N. Y. She 
lives at 660 Main street. 

H. W. Broberg, '14, is chief vet- 
erinarian with Gregory farm labora- 
tory, manufacturers of hog cholera 
serum, in White Hall, 111. 

Chas. W. Halferty, '28, is spending 
a few days at K. S. A. C. interview- 
ing prospective employees for the 
Westinghouse Electric company at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. K. Hansen, *19, is assistant 
state veterinarian with headquarters 
in Marquette, Mich. He was called 
home recently by the death of his 
father in Manhattan. 

Dustin Avery, '26, and Alice (Wil- 
liams) Avery, '27, are living at 1445 
De Soto avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Avery is a chemist in the Proctor and 
Gamble laboratories. 

Edwin Adee, '19, is superintendent 
of the construction of a dam being 
built by the state fish and game divi- 
sion at Bennington. The contractor 
is L. W. Rexroad, '13, and the en- 
gineer for the fish and game depart- 
ment is Murray A. Wilson, '22. 

C. A. Herrick, '21, and Elva 
(Mall) Herrick, '18, are located in 
Madison, Wis., where Mr. Herrick 
is in the zoology department of the 
University of Wisconsin. In a letter 
to the stadium corporation Mr. Her- 
rick writes, "I am sending my bit to 
have it help make the west wall of 
the stadium look like the east wall 
which 1 think is beautiful." 



'27, to Albert P. Wertman, '23, took 
place in Corvallis, Ore., September 
29. Mrs. Wertman is librarian at 
Oregon State and Mr. Wertman has 
a fellowship in the dairy department 
there. They are making their home 
at 336 Kings road, Corvallis. 



BIRTHS 



A. G. Jensen, '26, and Mrs. Jensen 
of Hill City announce the birth of 
Kenneth George November 9. 

Prof. W. W. Carlson, '08, and Ida 
(Nonamaker) Carlson, '12, of Man- 
hattan, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Ruth Elaine, November 
10. 

R. M. Green, '22, and Mrs. Green 
of Manhattan announce the birth of 
a son November 23. Mr. Green is 
professor of agricultural economics 
at K. S. A. C. 
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OUR OWN FOLKS 
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Paul Pfuetze, '28, holder of the 
Kansas Rhodes scholarship at Oxford 
university, and now located at Santa 
Fe hospital, Albuquerque, N. M., 
compliments K. S. A. C. for its "Big- 
ness" and in so doing Paul reveals a 
friendship made possible by the fact 
that we have on our campus stu- 
dents from many countries. Many 
Aggie alumni value most highly their 
associations with students from vari- 
ous countries while at K. S. A. C. 

Mr. Pfuetze writes to Dean L. E. 
Call, chairman of the Nikoloff bene- 
fit fund, as follows: 

"I was overjoyed when I received 
Thk Industrialist to read that the 
"Cosmo-Ditties" program given by 
the Cosmopolitan club as a benefit 



racial and class conflict, of war and 
of economic exploitation are being 
solved. 

"I think that in subscribing the 
Nikoloff fund our students have 
demonstrated their part in the grow- 
ing fellowship of students of every 
land, united in helping to create a 
new world of brotherly men through 
a common allegiance to a great 
"ause. I trust our students will do 
as well in the coming canvass of the 
campus chest. It pays big divi- 
dends." 

FLORIDA TO HAVE GOOD TEAM 

NEXT YEAR, SAYS BACHMAN 



'(in torn Lose Only Two Regulars By 

I. r ml ll.i I ion 

Only two men will be lost from 
the near championship squad of the 
University of Florida this fall, ac- 
cording to C. W. Bachman, head 
coach of the 'Gators and former 



DEATHS 



CLAYPOOL. 
Mildred Claypool, f. s., died at 
her home in Whitewater, December 
4, after an illness of several weeks. 
Miss Claypool was a student in home 
economics in 1927-28. 

LAMOREAUX 

Mabel Ellen Lamoreaux, '25, died 
at her home October 23. For sev- 
eral years she taught in the Water- 
ville schools and held her position as 
principal until last year when her 
health failed. Burial was in the fam- 
ily lot at Waterville. 



The Wings of Waters Hall 



AGGIE JUDGES MAINTAIN 
HIGH SEASON'S AVERAGE 




MARRIAGES 



POLLOCK— SHIELDS 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Pollock an- 
nounce tlie marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Margaret Elizabeth, to Donald 
A. Shields, '25. which took place re- 
cently. Mr. and Mrs. Shields are at 
home at 23 Passaic avenue, Passaic, 
N. J. 

NELSON— BROOKS 
The marriage of Merle Nelson, '27, 
of Jamestown to Paul Brooks, '26, 
of Tonkawa, Okla.. took place in 
Jamestown November 30. Mr. and 
.Mrs. Brooks are at home in Tonka- 
wa where Mr. Brooks manages a 
creamery. 

TOWER — NIEMAN 

The marriage of Dorris C. Tower 
of Northampton, Mass., to Karl W. 
Nieman, '26, took place in Manhat- 
tan November 29. Mr. and Mrs. Nie- 
man are at home in Manhattan 
where Mr. Nieman is an instructor 
in the poultry department at K. S. 
A. C. 

EVANS— WERTMAN 

The marriage of Margery Evans, 
Washington State college, '26, M. S. 



Win u First and Two Seconds In Three 

Itln Contests — Lose One by 

Two Points, 

Kansas Aggie livestock judges 
rated uniformly high during the 
competitive season just closed, a 
study of their performance shows. 
The K. S. A. C. team ranked first | 
at the Kansas National Livestock 
show at Wichita, second at the Amer- 
ican Royal Livestock show in Kan- 
sas City, and second at the Inter- 
national Livestock show in Chicago. 

At Kansas City the Kansans were 
kept out of first place by the narrow 
margin of two points, Illinois win- 
ning the contest. 

Members of the Aggie team were 
I. K. Tompkins, Byers; O. E. Funk, 
.Marion; S. S. Bergsma, Lucas; Fran- 
cis ImMasche, Saffordville; Edward 
Crawford, Stafford; and Dale Scheel, 
Emporia. Prof F. W. Bell coached 
the team. 

Following are some pertinent sta- 
tistics concerning the three shows: 
Kansas International contest at Wich- 
ita, total possible score 2,750 points 
■ — K. S. A. C, 2,576; Oklahoma A. 
and M., 2,479; Iowa State, 2,466; 
seven teams competing. Bergsma 
was high man with 53 2 points and 
ImMasche was second with 531. 
American Royal at Kansas City, 
total possible score, 4,750 — Illinois, 
4,304; K. S. A. C, 4,302; Oklahoma 
A. and M., 4,269; 16 teams compet- 
ing. Crawford was high man out of 
SO individuals entered in the contest. 
International Livestock show at Chi- 
cago, total possible score, 5,000 
points — Oklahoma, 4,567; K. S. A. 
C, 4,532; Ohio, 4,500; 22 teams 
competing. A member of the Okla- 
homa team was high individual with 
935 out of a possible 1,000. Funk 
of the Kansas team was second with 
932, and ImMasche eighth with 917. 
The Kansas team ranked second on 
hones, third on hogs and cattle, and 
fourth on sheep. 



The division of agriculture on the north end of the campus is expe- 
riencing a normal healthy growth In enrolment this year The total num- 
ber of students in the division is 373, an increase of 63 over -last .year. 
Most of the increase is credited to the large freshman class of 174 students. 



show for Kiril Pop Nikoloff was a 
huge success and that he need not 
now worry about his wife and boy 
in Bulgaria. 

"Tuberculosis is indeed the white 
plague, but it is infinitely worse 
when joined with the demon of wor- 
ry and fear. I think that Pop's case 
was arrested in time to assure re- 
covery, but a happy and peaceful 
state of mind is a tremendous aid to 
the complete re-establishment of his 
health. 

"As you may know, Kiril was my 
roommate last year and I came to 
hold a very real affection for him. 
He is such a splendid fellow, with a 
fine mind, keen powers of observa- 
tion, sensitive soul, and a sweet 
spirit in spite of the fact that he has 
found the stern facts of life and ex- 
perienced many bitter disillusion- 
ments. Although a Macedonian by 
birth, Pop displays many of the 
emotions of the Slavic race whose 
temperament is cold and exotic, sen- 
sitive and harsh, superstitious and 
logical, sentimental and brutal, 
deeply spiritual — all in a strange 
Jumble. 

"So many of our nations' diplo- 
matic moves are merely gestures, but 
in raising this fund of relief for 
Nikoloff and his family the students 
and townspeople of Manhattan have 
done something real and tangible — 
they have built a bridge of fellow- 
ship across the sea. The whole en- 
terprise, it seems to me, has been a 
beautiful venture in student friend- 
ship. The test of any college is 
whether in principle its life, individ- 
ually and socially, is leading off in 
the direction of progress for the 
whole of society — whether in fact 
within the college the problems of 



coach of the Kansas Aggies. Bach- 
man is visiting in Manhattan this 
week. His Florida team suffered a 
13-12 defeat in its final game of the 
season against Tennessee, after being 
previously undefeated. Bachman 
was accompanied by Joe Holsinger, 
"27, former Aggie halfback, now as- 
sistant Florida coach. 

"We'll have a good football team 
next fall, but a hard schedule," Bach- 
man said." Harvard, Georgia Tech, 
and Tennessee are among the head- 
liners. 

"I enjoy coming back to Manhat- 
tan and visiting my friends here, and 
will always be interested in K. S. A. 
C. 1 like it in Gainesville, too.' 

At the recent K. S. A. C. football 
banquet it was voted unanimously to 
send a telegram to Bachman, wishing 
him well in his game with Tennessee. 

Honor "Sully" Sullivan 

Thomas "Sully" Sullivan of Mer- 
riam, Kan., traveling passenger agent 
for the Rock Island railroad with 
headquarters in Kansas City, was 
given a small bronze "K" by the 
Manhattan chamber of commerce at 
the college football banquet last 
week, in recognition of his loyal sup- 
port of and service to the Kansas 
Aggie team. "We can't take the 
Wildcat with us on our trips, so we 
take 'Sully' for mascot" explained 
M. F. Ahearn, director of athletics. 
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f RECENT HAPPENINGS 
ON THE HILL 
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The seniors won the women's 
swimming meet held last Thursday, 
defeating the freshmen 28 to 27. 

Kappa Delta was the victor in the 
college women's volley ball tourna- 
ment, defeating Chi Omega in the 
finals. 



An informal party was given by 
the Senior Men's Pan-Hellenic coun- 
cil at the Wareham hotel last Sat- 
urday night. 

A. Harry Crane, editor of "Jay- 
hawk," the new Kansas magazine, 
was to speak at journalism lecture 
Thursday, December 13. 

Work of students in the depart- 
ment of architecture has been sent 
to Nebraska university, where it will 
be displayed for a month. 

Prof. Martha S. Pittman of the 
department of food economics and 
nutrition, spoke over the Swift and 
company radio station in Chicago 
last week. 

Judge John Hamilton, speaker of 
the Kansas house of representatives, 
will discuss the Kellogg Peace Pact 
in recreation center Sunday evening, 
December 16. 

Prof. L. E. Payne, head of the 
department of poultry husbandry, 
was a speaker at the show of the 
Southern Kansas Poultry associa- 
tion at Coffeyville last week. 

Lambda Chi Alpha made it a clean 
sweep in the horseshoe tournament 
when C. Smith and R. Smith won 
their doubles match from N. M. Lind- 
bloom and J. Challis of Omega Tau 
Epsilon. 



"European Reaction and the Hu- 
man Element in the Kellogg Peace 
Pact" was the subject of a talk given 
today before the weekly student 
forum by Miss Geneva Seybold of 
Topeka. 

Lambda Chi Alpha, with 350 
points, is ahead in the race for the 
college intramural sports trophy this 
season. Delta Tau Delta and Phi 
Lambda Theta are tied for second 
with 335 points each. 

Candidates for the beauty section 
of the Royal Purple, college annual 
publication, will be selected by the 
student body this year, according to 
Ralph Lashbrook, editor. Candi- 
dates are being nominated this week. 

A basketball game scheduled with 
St. Marys college at St. Marys De- 
cember 14 was called off on account 
of the influenza situation, the au- 
thorities at St. Marys having decided 
to close school until after the holi- 
days. 

Four candidates were admitted to 
Ur Rune of the American College 
Quill club because of the quality of 
work submitted to the membership 
committee. They were Mrs. Frances 
Shinn, Manhattan; Helen Sloan, 
Hutchinson; Oma Bishop, Abilene, 
and Henry Bagley, Manhattan. 



Help Us Locate These Lost Alumni! 



Perry, Ada (Quinby), '86 
Smith, Chas. C, '94 
Bain, Avah I., '00 
Helder, A. H., '04 
Clark, Roy H„ '07 
Riddle, Genevieve L., '08 
Baker, Harvey W., '10 
Hamler, Harry T., '09 
McCheyne, Gertrude M., 

•09 
Wllklns, Roy, '09 
Campbell, Robert P., '13 
Vasey, (Embree) Flor- 
ence, '13 
Young, (Grayblll) Ella, 
•13 



Swanson, Richard O., '13 
Brlgham, William D., '14 
Pearson, Aaron E., '14 
Sweet, William L., '14 
Mawhlrter, Geo., '13 
Flora, (FitzGerald) 

Elizabeth, '16 
Horak, Henry R., '16 
McGalliard, Everett R., 

•16 
Reaugh, Geo. T., '16 
Flora, Jefferson H., '17 
Macemore, (Loflnck) 

Emily D., '17 
Neale, John R., '17 
French, Shirley B., '19 



Baker, Herbert N., "20 
Rodewald, Walter W., 

•20 
Runyen, Winfleld F., '20 
Barber, Paul W., '21 
Collom, Arthur B., '21 
Rogers, China E., '21 
Zimmerman, Chas., '22 
Allott, Leonard R., '23 
George, Clarence R., '23 
Holland, Geo. S., '23 
Honeywell, Arlie A., '23 
Turner, Daniel O., '24 
Stoffer, Glen H., '27 



Engle Is Best T^ter 

Kermit Engle, f. s., employed as 
tester for the dairy herd improve- 
ment society in Buchanan county, 
Mo., recently was awarded first place 
and a gold medal in the annual dairy 
testing contest sponsored by the Mis- 
souri society of agriculture. The 
awards were made on the basis of 
the greatest progress made in test- 
ing during the year. Engle is doing 
his first year of testing work. 



Heard Anniversary Program 

Josephine lAllis) Sullivan, '17, 
Blackduck, Minn., writes enthusias- 
tically of the anniversary program 
from station KSAC. "I never had 
heard K. S. A. C. before but got the 
alumni program fine, heard every 
word," she says. Virginia, Jean 
Louise, and Jimmie see that time 
does not hang heavy on her hands. 



WOMEN DEBATERS MEET 

WASHBURN AND C. OF E. 



P. G. Lammerson, f. s., is teach- 
ing vocational agriculture at Spear- 
ville. 



Drnioiistrntlon Contest Held for High 
School Students 

Two no decision debates were par- 
ticipated in last week by women's 
teams from K. S. A. C, as part of 
a series which is being conducted to 
aid high school debaters in their 
preparation on the question, "Re- 
solved that the parliamentary system 
of government is preferable to the 
presidential type used in the United 
States." 

At Marysville Gladys Schafer of 
Eskridge and Juanita Harbes of 
Manhattan took the affirmative side 
of the question against a team from 
Washburn college. Forest Whan, 
•28, instructor at Marysville high 
school, presided. 

Blanche Myers of Americus, Miss 
Schafer, and Blanche Hemmer of 
Medicine Lodge, competed at Esk- 
ridge against a College of Emporia 
team. 






PHI KAPPA PHI CHAPTER 
HONORS GOOD STUDENTS 



RECOGNITION CERTIFICATES PRE- 
RENTED IN CONVOCATION 



'Program Dependent On Superior In- 
dividual,' Siij-h President Fnrrell— 
'Good Seholnmhlp In Not nn 
Overnight Achlevment' 

"We always like to recognize supe- 
riority, whether it is in football, in 
scholarship, or in any other worthy 
activity," said President F. D. Far- 
rell before the annual Phi Kappa Phi 
student assembly Friday, Decem- 
ber 7. 

"Progress is dependent on the 
superior individual," President Far- 
rell said. "Superior students con- 
tribute more, as a group, to the wel- 
fare of humanity than any other 
group of equal size." 

Emphasis was placed by the speak- 
er on the fact that good scholarship 
is not an overnight achievment, but 
really begins with one's ancestors, 
and, results from days, weeks, and 
years of persistent work. 

HONOR FOR SCHOLARS 

The convocation program was in 
recognition of the work of the 20 
recent initiates of Phi Kappa Phi, 
and of 103 members of last year's 
freshman class, who were presented 
with certificates by Phi Kappa Phi 
for being in the upper 10 per cent 
of their class in scholarship. 

Miss Florence Heizer, formerly of 
K. S. A. C. and now of Washburn 
college, Topeka, gave an address on 
"The American Art Theater." 

"The New York Theater Guild 
stands at the head of the list of 
American Theaters," Miss Heizer 
said. "It ranks with the Max Rein- 
hardt theater in Germany, the Mos- 
cow Art theater in Russia, and the 
Irish National theater," she said. 
"Today the theater is one of the 
worthiest of arts. Its versatility, 
significance, and importance is such 
that it is not considered a luxury." 

Dr. W. H. Andrews, of the depart- 
ment of education, gave the invoca- 
tion at the assembly. 

Certificates of membership were 
presented to the Phi Kappa Phi 
initiates, and certificates of good 
scholarship to the former freshmen 
on behalf of Phi Kappa Phi by Prof. 
Ralph Ray Price, head of the depart- 
ment of history and government. 

THOSE HONORED 

The Phi Kappa Phi members hon- 
ored: 

Agriculture — Hobart Pattison Bias- 
del, Albert William Miller, Leonard 
William Koehler. 

Engineering — Earl Leroy Sloan, 
James Eugene Irwin, Emerson George 
Downie, Ralph Laltue Miller, Charles 
Belgrove Olds, Arthur Elmer Dring. 

General science — Carol Lusetta Strat- 
ton, Nancy Genevieve Carney, Helen 
Van Zandt Cortelyou, John Henry 
Shenk, Helen Charlotte Heise, Letha 
Mildred Schoeni, Mabel Grace l'aulson, 
Renness Irene Lundry. 

Home economics — Esther Beatrice 
McGuire, Linnea Carlson Bennett. 

Graduate — Arthur Clinton Andrews. 
Freshmen who won certificates: 
Those winning certificates were: 

Division of agriculture — Fulton G. 
Ackerman, Lincoln; John S. Boyer, El 
Dorado; Tom D. Dlcken, Winfleld; 
Ralph F. Germann, Fairvlew; Clarence 
L. Glsh, Abilene; John B. Hanna, Clay 
Center; Alonzo S. Lambertson, Fair- 
view; George D. Oberle, Carbondale; 
Alva 11. Schlehuber, Durham; Lot F. 
Taylor, Ashland; Bruce R. Taylor, 
Alma; Arnold Chase, Manhattan. 

Division of engineering — Loren J. 
Allison, Falls City, Neb.; Theodore A. 
Appl, Bison; William S. Barackman, jr., 
Howard; Howard Blanchard, Wichita; 
Verdis II. Brown, Larned; Merl L. 
Burgin, Coats; Norvall O. Butler, Man- 
hattan; William R. Chalmers, Burlin- 
game; Frank It. Condell, El Dorado; 
Marion A. Cowles, Sharon Springs; 
Lloyd E. Frltzinger, Manhattan; Ken- 
neth I>. Grimes, Topeka. 

Edwin L. Hulland, Manhattan; Wil- 
liam R. Jackson, Manhattan; LeRoy F. 
Kepley, Chanute; William O. Kirby, 
Toronto; Robert B. Moon, Fort Riley; 
Clyde Newman, Holton; Robert J. I'af- 
ford, Salina; George R. Shier, Gypsum; 
Elbert W. Smith, Russell; Lee O. Staf- 
ford, Republic; Howard E. Tempero, 
Hroughton; Elmer H. Thorn, Oakley; 
Harold E. Trekell, Belle Plaine; Otis 
H. Walker, Junction City; Ira E. Wash- 
burn, Wichita; Herbert L. Winston, 
Stilwell; Floyd G. Winters, Oswego; 
George E. Wise, Wichita; Richard H. 
Wood, Cottonwood Falls; Florence M. 
Wyatt, Kansas City; Carl L. Zohner, 
Penokee; Earl M. Reiger, Moundrldge; 
Clarence A. Rinard, Salina. 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

Division of general science — Roy L. 
Armstrong, Lecompton; Ruth I. Bots- 
ford, Manhattan; Anna E. Briggs, 
Hutchinson; Paul B. Cain, Belle Plaine; 
Sylvia M. Clammer, Manhattan; John 
T Correll, Manhattan; Margaret H. 
Darden, Manhattan; Nina Edelblute, 
Manhattan; Clarice V. Erickson, Cot- 
tonwood Falls; Edna E. Flndley, Man- 
hattan; Muggins Hardwlck, Clovis, N. 
M ; Fritz G. Knorr, Manhattan; Charles 
W KoeBter, Marysvllle; Mary J. Job- 
ling, Caldwell; Roy L. Fox, Perth. 

Lesta L. Lawrence, Abilene; Jose- 
phine N. Lighter, Dodge City; Aria . L. 
McBurney, Manhattan; Wayne V. Mc- 
Crann, Manhattan; Edith E. Miller, Sa- 



lina; Margaret Miner, Ness City; Dale 
M. Morris, Raymond; Raymond Patter- 
son, Morrowville; Mildred E. Purcell, 
Manhattan; Anna Reed, Kanopolls; 
Esther Rockey, Manhattan; Stevens S. 
Roehrman, White City; Mabel E. Roep- 
ke, Manhattan. 

Vernal C. Rowe, Dighton; Emily O. 
Rumold, Manhattan; Pauline W. Sam- 
uel, Manhattan; Vernlta G. Shade, 
Manhattan; Gladys Schmedemann, Man- 
hattan; Helen Sloan, Hutchinson; Thel- 
ma W. Stafford, Republic; Winifred 
Tauer, Wamego; James Taylor, Man- 
hattan; Alice Tribble, Clrclevllle; Rich- 
ard G. Vogel, Stuttgart; Blanche Wet- 
zlg, Junction City. 

Division of home economics — Alice V. 
Adams, Leavenworth; Hazel E. Cooley, 
Alton; Miriam G. Eads, Cullison; Mary 
G. Hays, Manhattan; Geraldine J. John- 
ston, Manhattan; Beulah M. Macklin, 
Streeter; Nina D. Paulson, Onaga; Ed- 
na I. Pieplow, Hutchinson; Helen D. 
Porter, Stafford; Thelma Reed, Kanop- 
olis; Katharine F. Roofe, Spring Hill; 
Gertrude L. Seyb, Pretty Prairie; Marie 
Shouse, Nlles; Anna Wilson, Manhat- 
tan. ., , 

Division of veterinary medicine — 
Carl J. Majerus, Falls City, Neb.; Don 
H. Spangler, Stanton, Neb. 



FREEMAN IS CAPTAIN 

OP AGGIE GRID TEAM 

(Continued from page 1) 
men who had made letters in past 
seasons, worked hard this fall, but 
failed to complete the requirements 
for another letter. 

"We didn't have the championship 
team of the United States last sea- 
son," said "Bo" in his best drawl," 
"but you can't tell — one of these days 
we might have the best team. A 
spirit such as was shown at Nebraska 
in the last game may win any kind 
of championship, any old time." 

During the course of the speech 
making time was taken out to give 
"Jay Rah," led by Milton Allison, col- 
lege cheer leader. At the conclusion 
of the banquet "Alma Mater" was 
sung. 

Members of the varsity squad and 
varsity reserves, freshman numeral 
men, and members of the athletic 
department staff were guests at the 
banquet. A total of 33 men were 
guests as freshman squad members, 
but only 25 of these are assured of 
numerals. The remaining eight 
must satisfy scholastic requirements. 

The guests: 

VARSITY LETTER MEN 

Letter men of 1928 — H. J. Barre, 
Tampa; K. C. Bauman, Salina; William 
Bokenkroger, Sabetha; Wm. Daniels, 
Luray; H. A. Dtmmitt, Roswell, N. M. ; 
Hugh Errington, Ruleton; Marion Ev- 
ans, Gove; A. H. Freeman, Manhattan; 
George Lyon, Manhattan; Ed McBur- 
ney, Newton; W. H. Meisslnger, Abi- 
lene; Alex Nigro, Kansas City, Mo.; M. 
B. Pearson, Manhattan; W. E. Piatt, 
Manhattan; Price Swartz, Everest; C. 
O. Tackwell, Manhattan; D. M. Telford, 
Manhattan; Wm. Towler, Topeka; H. 
R. Weller, Olathe; James Yeager, Ba- 
zaar. 

Former letter men — Joe Limes, La 
Harpe; John Smerchek, Cleburne; Joe 
Anderson, Salina; Robert E. Sanders, 
Burlington. 

Varsity reserves, 1928 — K. A. Boyd, 
Irving; A. AV. Broady, Plains; P. E. 
Brookover, Scott City; R. A. Bell, Bev- 



There's a Great Difference in Shoes, 

One Observes After Seeing Antiques 



Just "old shoes." They are asso- 
ciated with housecleaning bonfires 
or the missionary barrel. But "an- 
tique shoes!" Ah, there's a differ- 
ence! All the difference in the 
world, one decides upon seeing the 
charming collection of handmade 
children's shoes of Civil war times 
which are on exhibit in the museum 
cases in the home economics hall. 

Prof. Ina F. Cowles discovered 
them in a shoe shop in Lawrence 
and realized that they had more than 
advertising merit. Through her re- 
quest they were lent to K. S. A. C. 
by the Fischer shoe company. 

For a long time now the delight- 
fully peculiar dresses and hats — 
what hats! — of our grandmothers 
have been cherished. But why hasn't 
someone thought of shoes before? 
Perhaps because no one keeps old 
shoes. Yet they are as valuable a 
contribution to Americana as tiny, 
tight waists, leg-o'-mutton sleeves, 
and skirts that are yards and yards 
around. 

Fortunately the sentiment attached 
to baby's shoes have caused a few 
to be preserved. Strange square toed 
things, these are, with soles alike for 
both feet and some of them "nailed" 



to the leather by wooden pegs. It 
is easy to tell that the babies who 
wore them were of sturdy pioneer 
stock. For their shoes, even their 
first, were of coarse, heavy leather, 
quite stocky enough to be a present 
day tramping, or work shoe. Some 
child psychologists would certainly 
see some relation between the kind 
of shoes they had to wear in the "im- 
pressionable childhood years" and 
the rugged characters they later de- 
veloped! 

Leather boots thrilled the hearts 
of youngsters before rubber boots 
became the object most desired by 
every child. And they, too, had red 
tops. At least the exceedingly small 
and very high pair of boots in Miss 
Cowles display shows bits of red. 
The color has grown worn and faded 
since some little Boy Blue romped in 
them. 

There are heels for which no other 
adjective but "cute" will fit. Little 
wooden blocks, some of them curved 
quite French-ily, look incongruous 
on the most miniature of shoes. No 
doubt it pleased the parents, then as 
now, to call the wearers "little men," 
and the shoes, "just like Dad's" 



erly; Ell E. Daman, Fort Snelllng, 
Minn.; Frank Edlin, Herington; L. C. 
Flser, Mahaska; L. F. Kepley, Chanute; 
Richard Mason, Cawker City ; C. E. Nut- 
ter, Falls City, Neb.; G. D. Oberle, Car- 
bondale; A. M. Meyers, Merrlam; F. G 
Knorr, Savannah, Mo.; R. B. Smith, 
Herington; M. H. Swartz, Manhattan; 
J. K. Shay, Miltonvale; Zint Wyant, To- 
peka; C. W. Burch, Manhattan; John 
Reed, Manhattan; Kirk Ward, Elm- 
dale; J. E. Smith, Woodward, Okla. 

Freshman numeral men — Marvin 
Keyte, Council Grove; George Wiggins, 
Lyons; Adolph Hraba, East St. Louis, 
111.; Lynn Drake, Natoma; Alvln Ste- 
phenson, Clements; W. C. Stephenson, 
Eftlngham; O. M. Hardtarfer, Law- 
rence; Frank Prentup, Junction City; 
C. E. Wilson, Abilene; Don Ayers, 
Broken Bow, Neb.; Raymond McMillin, 
Manhattan; Fred Schmidt, Junction 
City; Clinton Thomson, McCune; L. M. 
Hall, Downers Grove, 111.; S. E. Horner, 
Abilene; Allen Tucker, Ottawa; R. O. 
Blair, Coleman, Tex. 

E. Boxberger, Wakeeney; T. Rosticil, 
R. Amsbaugh, Abilene; Frank Burner, 
Hennessey, Okla.; F. G. Braden, Eu- 
reka; William Finney, Beloit; Chester 
Pettibon, Augusta; Chester McCullick, 
Minneapolis; W. N. Cox, Elk City; R. 
G. Smith, Sabetha; Leland Sloan, Leav- 
enworth; M. Morgan, Manhattan; E. C. 
Black, Utica; Lawrence Breymeyer, 
Wamego; W. E. Oberg, Ames, Iowa. 

Cross county team — Harold S. Mil- 
ler, Kansas City, Mo.; Captain Henry 
Gile, Scandia; J. T. Hoyne, Salina; J. 
V. Faulconer, El Dorado; Harold Rich- 
ardson, Long Island; Temple Winburn, 
De Kalb, Mo. 

Athletic department — M. F. Ahearn, 
A. N. McMillin, F. P. Root, O. W. Mad- 
dox, A. R. Edwards, O. L. Cochrane, 
A. A. Holtz, Ward Haylett, C. W. Cor- 
saut, Frank L. Myers, L. P. Washburn, 
Ralph Piper, B. R. Patterson, L. E. 
Moody. 




The front page column on "Town 
Talk" which appears daily in the 
Concordia Blade-Empire adds much 
of local interest to the Blade. By 
combining local stories and press as- 
sociation matter the Blade turns out 
a paper that is always interesting to 
its readers. 

The Coffeyville Journal, published 
by H. J. Powell and Stanley Platz, 
has let a contract for a new home for 
the Journal. When completed the 
building is expected to be one of 
Coffeyville's finest. It will contain 
two stories and will be fully equipped 
with modern machinery. 

The St. Marys Star, published by 
Frank A. Miller, uses an effective 
front page feature, "Who's Who 
Along Main Street." With a half- 
tone of a prominent St. Marys busi- 
ness man is presented a short biog- 
raphy playing up his characteristics, 
hobbies, and accomplishments. 

The Centralia Journal, published 
by H. L. Wait, has been hand set for 
years, but the November 30 issue 
of the Journal appeared in a new 
dress. Editor Wait has not installed 
a type setting machine but his neigh- 
bors, the editors of the Frankfort 
Daily Index, are composing the 
straight matter for him. 

The Advocate-Democrat at Marys- 
vllle, published by H. M. and L. R. 
Brodrick, is one of several papers 
that have changed from a 13-em to a 
12-em column within the last few 
months. The Advocate-Democrat 



AGGIE BASEBALL TEAM 
HAS 17-GAME SCHEDULE 



made the best of this opportunity to 
build an attractive editorial page. 
In four of the eight columns editor- 
ial matter is set double measure. The 
subjects discussed are timely and a 
column "On Broadway," conducted 
by Harold J. Henderson, is a spicy 
feature. Twenty-five year ago items 
and a joke headed "As the Story 
Goes" help to fill out the page. 

Perhaps many Kansas editors have 
been aggravated by that oft-told 
story and poem about the editor who 
was let into heaven, St. Peter saying 
at the "pearly gates," "come in, my 
lad, and take a harp, you have had 
enough of hell on earth," Harry 
15. Rutledge, field manager of the 
Oklahoma Press association, says the 
newspapers of his state have printed 
the sentiment of the story too many 
times and he is urging editors to for- 
get that old story. 

"We have had enough of such 
sentiment in relation to the country 
newspaper and its publisher," says 
the Oklahoma field manager. "The 
country publisher has been con- 
demned much too long as a poor 
man, a poor business man, and a 
public parasite. Let's fill our space, 
editorial and advertising, telling 
about the services of the paper, its 
power in the community, and what 
it will do for advertisers and readerB. 
Then we can forget about the poor 
editor, for he will find his coffers 
filled to such an extent that he needs 
no sympathy, but will be looked upon 
as the leader of the community, and 
the promoter of its most valuable 
enterprise." 



Interaectlonnl and International GameH 

Are Highlight* of Schedule 

of Valley < humps 

Intersectional games with Wiscon- 
sin university of the Big Ten con- 
ference, and an international game 
with Osaka Mainichi of Japan are on 
the schdule of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college baseball team, last 
year champions of the old Missouri 
Valley conference, as announced by 
M. F. Ahearn, director of athletics. 

The Aggies will meet Wisconsin 
at Manhattan April 19 and 20, and 
Osaka Mainichi at Manhattan May 7. 
Seventeen games are on the schedule 
as announced, but a home and home 
agreement may be reached with Ar- 
kansas university provided permis- 
sion of the new Big Six conference 
can be obtained for a game in excess 
of the normal schedule. 

Fourteen of the 17 games so far 
scheduled are with Big Six teams. 

An innovation in the Aggie sched- 
ule this year is a game scheduled for 
Commencement day. May 29, with 
Kansas university at Manhattan. 

The schedule: 

April 6 — St. Marys at St. Marys. 

April 12 and 13 — Kansas at Law- 
rence. 

April 19 and 20 — Wisconsin at 
Manhattan. 

April 26 and 27 — Missouri at Man- 
hattan. 

May 3 and 4 — Nebraska at Lin- 
coln. 

May 7 — Osaka Mainichi of Japan 
at Manhattan. 

May 10 and 11— Iowa State at 
Manhattan. 

May 17 and 18 — Nebraska at Man- 
hattan. 

May 15 and 16 — Oklahoma at 
Manhattan. 

May 2S and 29 — Kansas at Man- 
hattan. 



COMBINE FEEDING AND 
ELECTRIC POWER TEST 



I si: HEREFORD YEARLINGS AND 
TWO YEAR OLDS 



Two Experiment Station* and Com- 
mittee On Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture Study To- 
gether n« Ft. Hay* 

Possibilities of electrical power in 
such farm work as the preparation of 
feeds used in wintering cattle are be- 
ing tested at the Fort Hays branch of 
the Kansas agricultural experiment 
station this winter. Prof. Roy Bain- 
er of the department of agricultural 
engineering of the college, is con- 
ducting the electrical work of the ex- 
periment, a joint project in which 
the Kansas committee on the rela- 
tion of electricity to agriculture is 
cooperating. 

The purposes of the experiment 
are first, to determine the relative 
feeding value of kaflr in the form of 
fodder, stover and hay — whole, 
ground and cut — in comparison with 
kafir fodder silage and kaflr stover 
silage, and second, to determine the 
cost and methods of processing the 
feeds by grinding and cutting, and 
to determine the efficiency of elec- 
trical power and machines for this 
purpose. 

USE ONLY ELECTRIC POWER 

All machinery used in preparing 
the feeds is electrically driven. The 
feed will be cut every other day and 
the effect of moisture and the char- 
acter of feed on the power require- 
ments will be determined. 

Silage was cut earlier in the fall 
by the use of an electric motor. A 
10 horsepower motor was used to 
pull the cutter at 500 revolutions 
per minute, which at that speed had 
a capacity of five to eight tons per 
hour. The silage was cut one-fourth 
inch in length. Had it been cut at 
the usual length of one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch the capacity would 
probably have been increased from 
50 to 65 per cent, according to Pro- 
fessor Bainer. 

SEVEN LOTS OF HEREFORDS 

Ten lots of yearling Herefords and 
two-year-olds with 10 animals per 
lot are being used in the experiment. 
The roughages fed are as follows: 
lot 1, kafir fodder; lot 2, kafir stov- 
er; lot 3, kafir fodder silage; lot 
4, kafir stover silage; lot 5, kafir 
stover ground with one-inch screen 
hammer mill; lot 6, kafir stover cut 
one-fourth inch length with ensilage 
cutter; lot 7, kafir fodder ground 
with one-inch screen hammer mill; 
lot 8, kafir fodder cut one-fourth inch 
length with ensilage cutter; lot 9, 
kafir hay whole; lot 10, kafir hay 
ground with one-inch screen hammer 
mill. 

The steers will be weighed every 
28 days, their weights recorded, and 
gains compared and checked up at 
the end of the experiment to the vari- 
ous methods of feeding. 



Keck Works in Florida 

Chester B. Keck, '27, M. S. '28, 
has accepted a position with the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture as junior entomologist at Orlan- 
do, Fla., in the citrus laboratory. His 
work is research with fern insects. 
Mr. Keck writes that he and Mrs. 
Keck take great pleasure in follow- 
ing Coach Bachman's "Fighting 'Ga- 
tors" up at Gainesville. They have 
scored more points than any team in 
the United States and have lost only 
one game, that by a single point. 

Scholar Studies Concrete 

Chas. H. Scholer, '14, head of the 
department of applied mechanics at 
K. S. A. C, spent several days In 
Reno, Clark, and Kearney counties 
recently inspecting some concrete 
specimens in the Arkansas river. The 
object of the experiment is to deter- 
mine the durability of concrete in 
alkaline water. Professor Scholer 
has been watching this project since 
it was started three years ago. 



COLLEGE SHOUT COURSES 

START AGAIN JANUARY 7 



Annunl Eight Week* Study DeHlgned 
for Farm Youth* 

Sessions of the 1929 farmers' short 
courses offered by the college will 
begin Monday, January 7, continuing 
for an eight weeks' period and clos- 
ing on Saturday, March 2. These 
short courses are designed particu- 
larly for men who have chosen farm- 
ing as their vocation and who are 
alive to the information offered by 
the institution but are denied the 
opportunity of pursuing the regular 
college curriculum in agriculture. 

The short course runs for two 
years and upon completion of the 
two eight weeks' courses the stu- 
dents are given a certificate showing 
that they have satisfactorily covered 
the work. 



K. H. Cook Visits K. S. A. C. 

Kenneth H. Cook, '28, stopped at 
the college recently on his way from 
Denver where he has been making a 
survey of transmission lines. Mr. 
Cook is employed by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph company 
and is living in Independence, Mo. 



Htebbings Promotes Telephony 

R. H. Stebbings, f. s., has accepted 
a position with the Lincoln Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company of 
Lincoln, Neb. His work will be in 
their commercial department. 
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WILDCAT BASKETEERS 
START SEASON FRIDAY 



COACH CORSAUT RECOVERS FROM 
INFLUENZA ATTACK 



Game With Kalian* Wealeyun at SiiIIihi 

to Be Followed By Break Until 

After Holiday* — Meet Amea 

January 11 

Coach Charley Corsaut of the Kan- 
sas Aggies got over a case of influ- 
enza enough to come to watch his 
Purple varsity work out Monday 
night, and what he saw was not 
pleasing to him, so the varsity was 
due to work hard this week in prep- 
aration for their game with Kansas 
Wesleyan in Salina Friday night. 
During the week of Corsaut's illness 
two or three varsity men slipped back 
into bad habits of dribbling and 
passing, and the defects must be 
smoothed over before the Wesleyan 
game. 

RUSSELL HAD FLU 

Ray Russell, Kansas City, Kan., 
sophomore forward, has been sick 
with influenza, and probably will not 
play much of the opening game. 
Though Coursaut has not announced 
his starting lineup, a likely five is 
Captain Skradski and Nigro at for- 
wards, Freeman at center, and Rich- 
ardson and Weller at guards. La 
Mont Gann of Burden, a letter man, 
has been going nicely in practice and 
may break into the starting lineup 
either as guard or forward. 

Quite a celebration is planned in 
Salina for the Aggie game. Coach 
Corsaut attended the Wesleyan for 
two years, and a good many Aggie 
alumni and students live there. It 
will be a homecoming for the coach, 
a friendly visit on the part of the 
team, and a welcome dinner is 
planned for after the game. 

FROSH TO PLAY 

Manhattan townspeople who are 
driving over to Salina for the game 
will take with them two teams of 
Aggie freshmen, who will play 
against each other as a preliminary 
to the main game. Coach Corsaut 
plans to let his first year varsity ap- 
pear either before of between halves 
of most of the home games in an ab- 
breviated battle, to get the men used 
to working with each other under 
game conditions, with a crowd in 
the gymnasium. 

After the December 21 date the 
Wildcats will rest until January 7 
and 8, when they meet St. Louis uni- 
versity and Washington university on 
successive nights, in St. Louis. The 
Big Six campaign will be opened 
against Iowa State at Ames January 
11. 

COLLEGE STOCK HAS 

GOOD SHOW SEASON 



Livestock exposition at Chicago this 
month. 

Some of the outstanding winnings 
were grand champion fat steer and 
the grand champion dressed carcass 
at the Western National Livestock 
show; grand champion Belgian mare 
and grand champion Shropshire ewe 
and grand champion Hampshire ram 
at the Kansas Free fair and the Kan- 
sas State fair; grand champion fat 
steer at the Kansas National Live- 
stock show; grand champion Belgian 
stallion, grand champion Duroc Jer- 
sey barrow, and grand champion 
Dorset wether at the American Royal 
Livestock show; grand champion 
spotted Poland China barrow, and 
grand champion Dorset wether at the 
International Livestock exposition at 
Chicago. 

Third place was awarded to the 
college in the crossbred fat wether 
lamb class at Chicago.- Fifty-four 
lambs were entered in this class, the 
largest and best lamb class of the 
show, according to Doctor McCamp- 
bell. In this class the college entry 
was defeated by two Canadian lambs. 
Another highly prized winning was 
first prize crossbred fat steer. 

College livestock competed with 
livestock from 20 other colleges and 
universities from the United States 
and Canada at the International and 
on the basis of total winnings ranked 
third. It should be remembered that 
while the college was competing with 
other colleges and universities of 
this country and of Canada, It also 
was competing with leading livestock 
Lreeders of the two countries, the 
animal husbandry head declared. 

Those who are in charge of the 
college livestock are Prof. H. E. 
Reed, sheep; Prof. B. M. Anderson, 
beef cattle; Prof. C. E. Aubel, hogs; 
and Prof. D; L. Mackintosh, horses. 



DAIRY EQUIPMENT OF 
COLLEGE INADEQUATE 

PROPOSED STRUCTURE WOULD FA- 
CILITATE RESEARCH 



HELM ETCHINGS SHOWN 
BY EASTERN EXHIBITS 



WIna Flrata and Chninplonahlpa at Six 
Major Expoaltlona — Ranka Third 

Among College* 

Livestock owned by the Kansas 
State Agricultural college completed 
this month one of the most success- 
ful years of its entire history in the 
show ring in the opinion of Dr. C. 
W. McCampbell, head of the animal 
husbandry department. Livestock 
exhibits were made at six major 
shows of the country and in each 
show the college won one or more 
championships and numerous first 
DrizGs. 

Practically all of the prizes were 
won by livestock bred and raised at 
the college and used for institutional 
and experimental purposes before be- 
ing shown. 

Cattle were shown at the Western 
National Livestock show held at Den- 
ver last January; sheep and horses 
at the Kansas Free fair at Topeka 
and the Kansas State fair at Hutch- 
inson in September; cattle were 
shown at the Kansas National Live- 
stock show at Wichita in November; 
cattle, sheep, horses, and swine were 
shown at the American Royal Live- 
stock show at Kansas City in No- 
vember; and cattle, sheep, and swine 
were shown at the International 



I'rlntM of Two Plate* May Be Seen In 

Connection With Oriental 

Itnii Ulaplny 

Prof. John F. Helm, jr., of the 
college architectural department has 
two dry point etchings in Eastern 
exhibits. "Saplings in Winter" was 
accepted by the National Academy of 
Design for its winter exhibit in New 
York City. "On Keat's Road" hangs 
in the Philadelphia galleries of the 
seventh annual Art alliance. 

The National academy accepts 
sculpture, drawings, paintings, etch- 
ings, and engravings, and is for 
America what the Royal academy is 
in England in artistic recognition. 
The Art alliance has an exhibit of 
etchings only. 

"Saplings in Winter" is an exam- 
ple of simple line treatment, subtle 
in effect. An entirely different treat- 
ment was used in an etching just 
completed by Professor Helm, which 
is a study in values and massing of 
lines. 

Copies of these etchings and others 
by the same artist may be seen this 
week in the engineering building. In 
fact, there is a one man exhibit of 
Professor Helm's work, including 
water colors and colored pencil 
sketches and etchings. They were 
hung partly to heighten the rich dis- 
play of oriental rugs now in the same 
room, but afford a desired oppor- 
tunity to see representative work by 
Mr. Helm. 

The flat wash technique, charac- 
teristic of his water colors, intensifies 
the refreshing brightness of this me- 
dium. Some of the water color 
scenes are Kansas ones and others 
were suggested by picturesque places 
abroad. 



Booklet Showa Purpoaea of K. 8. A. C. 

Herd and Ilandlcnpa Under Which 

It la Operating — Old Born 

Brlnga Crltlelnnia 

Reasons why the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college needs a new dairy 
barn and dairy experimental labora- 
tory are given in a current booklet 
printed by the college, together with 
plans for a new dairy barn. The 
dairy barn now in use is inadequate 
and for a number of years has given 
the department grave concern be- 
cause it has been unable to handle 
the college dairy animals in a way 
comparable to other good herds in 
the state. 

Experimental work has been handi- 
capped because of the inadequate 
equipment as well. Instead of being 
a source of pride to the institution 
the dairy barn has been a source of 
criticism, the booklet points out. 

A FIREPROOF BUILDING 

Plans for a new fireproof building 
of stone, as seen in the accompany- 
ing diagram, will provide room for 70 
cows in milk and an equal number 
of heifers and calves. There will be 
room for eight digestion stalls with 
adequate quarters for conducting di- 
gestion trials and experimental feed- 
ing trials with large groups of cattle. 
Other features provided are a judg- 
ing laboratory with seats to accom- 
modate small judging classes and for 
showing cattle to groups of visitors, 
adequate feed storage space with fa- 
cilities for handling feed and silage, 
living quarters for caretakers, eight 
box stalls for. cows Hn test,, and a 
fully equipped milk room with facil- 
ities for washing and sterilizing 
equipment. 

The college dairy herd is main- 
tained for three reasons, according 
to the booklet — for experimental pur- 
poses, for instructional work, and for 
demonstration of approved methods 
of dairy husbandry. 

In so far as space and equipment 
will allow, experiments involving 
dairy animals of all breeds and ages 
are in progress to determine the best 



velopment of many private herds of 
all the dairy breeds in the state, the 
booklet explains. 

The architect's drawing of the 
proposed new dairy barn and experi- 
mental laboratory indicates the fin- 
ished product would be a structure 
of beauty as well as one of utility 
and would compare favorably with 
similar buildings at other institu- 
tions. 



AGGIE FOOTBALL TEAM 

PLAYS PURDUE IN 1929 



Tilt, 



SMUT OF WHEAT ON 
DECREASE IN KANSAS 



STATEWIDE CAMPAIGN BRINGS 
GOOD RESULTS 



Set for October 5, la Flrat In Hla- 
tory With Weatern Confer- 
ence School 

The Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege football team will meet a Big 
Ten team for the first time in history 
next October 5, when the Wildcats 
will play Purdue university at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., according to announce- 
ment of M. F. "Mike" Aheard, direc- 
tor of athletics. The Purdue game 
will open the Aggie season, and com- 
pletes the eight game schedule. 

Previous to the Purdue offer the 
Aggies had been dickering for a game 
with a Kansas school, at Manhattan, 
but decided to take the Big Ten game 
since satisfactory reply was not re- 
ceived from any of the stronger Kan- 
sas or Central conference teams. 

The game at Lafayette leaves the 
Aggies with only three home games, 
but the annual battle with Kansas 
at Lawrence is virtually a home tilt. 

The Wildcats will become "travel- 
era" next season. After opening 
against Purdue at Lafayette they 
will travel to Dallas, Tex., the fol- 
lowing week end for a game with 
the Texas Aggies at the Dallas fair, 
then back home for the Kansas game 
October 19. The other major trip 
will be to Milwaukee for a Thanks- 
giving day game with Marquette. 

The completed schedule follows: 

Oct. 5 — Purdue at Lafayette. 

Oct. 12 — Texas A. & M. at Dallas. 

Oct. 19 — Kansas at Lawrence. 

Oct. 26 — Oklahoma at Manhattan. 

N 0V- 2 — Missouri at Columbia. 

Nov. 9 — Iowa State at Manhattan. 

Nov. 16 — No game. 

Nov. 23 — Nebraska at Manhattan. 

Nov. 28 — Marquette at Milwaukee. 
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Thouannda of Seed Treating Mnchlnea 

lluve Routed Coatly Dlaeaae Which 

la lncrenalng Elaewhere, In- 

apcctlon Recorda Show 

Stinking smut of wheat is on the 
decrease in Kansas, according to 
Chester E. Graves, extension plant 
pathologist of the college, who bases 
his statement on reports of the Kan- 
sas state grain inspection depart- 
ment. Records from inspection de- 
partment headquarters in Kansas 
City, Kan., show there has been a de- 
crease since 1926 in the amount of 
smut infected wheat produced in the 
state. 

The smut situation in Kansas, 
Graves declared, is quite contrary to 
that in the United States as a whole. 
It was brought out at the wheat re- 
search meeting held at the college 
in November that smut is increasing 
in the great plains area, and the 
same is true of other sections of the 
country. 

COOPERATION GOT RESULTS 

Success in checking the smut in- 
fection in Kansas is chieffy due to a 
statewide seed treating campaign 
promoted during the last three years 
as one of the major features in the 
wheat belt program adopted by the 
college and other agencies interested 
in improvement of the state's wheat 
industry. 

In 1926, according to Graves, Kan- 
sas farmers treated seed enough to 
plant 1,750,000 acres. In 1926, 21 
per cent of the wheat cars coming 
into Hutchinson were graded smut- 
ty. In 1927, largely as a result of 
excellent cooperation of farmers in 
the seed treating campaign, the per- 
centage of cars graded smutty was 
reduced to slightly more than 8, and 
so far this year has run slightly over 
5 per cent. 

CONTINUE TREATMENT 

Despite the large decrease in smut 
infected wheat from 1926 to 1927, 
thousands of farmers continue to 
treat for the disease. More than a 
million and a quarter acres have 
been planted to smut treated seed 
in each of the last two years. 

There are in Kansas more than 
1,200 power seed treaters of various 
commercial makes, and 300 constuct- 
ed by farmers themselves. In the 
eastern sections of the state there 
are an additional 1,500 homemade 
seed treaters operated by hand. 
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PHDP05ED DAI&Y BA&N 4 EAPEK.I MENTAL LABORATORIES 

The second floor plan calls for ample hay storage space the 
full length of each of the two wings as well as caretakers 
quarters above the office and milk room. 



Aggie I>ebaters Beat K. U. 

The radio audience gave the K. S. 
A. C. men's debate team a slight edge 
over the University of Kansas team 
in a debate broadcast from station 
KSAC Wednesday night, December 
12. Members of the college team 
were Allen Terrell, Syracuse; J. P. 
Bonfleld, Elmo, and Ross Challans, 
Newton. 



methods of feeding and management 
under Kansas conditions. Animals 
in the herd are used by students for 
judging practice, for exercises in 
studying herd management, and for 
the production of milk. 

A DEMONSTRATION HERD 

The herd also serves as a demon- 
stration of good dairy methods, not 
only for the resident students, but 
for hundreds of visitors from all 
parts of the state, including high 
school students and 4-H club mem- 
bers who visit the college in large 
numbers annually and have an op- 
portunity to study the herd. In years 
past the herd has also been a source 
of supply for breeding stock, but this 
need is being minimized by the de- 



POVLTRY SCORERS OFF FOR 

NATIONAL JUDGING CONTEST 



Compete In Chicago Next Saturday 
After Preliminary Training 

Members of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college poultry judging 
team were to leave Manhattan to- 
day for Chicago where they will en- 
ter the intercollegiate poultry judg- 
ing contest next Saturday. Prior to 
the contest they will inspect terminal 
poultry markets, mercantile ex- 
changes, and cold storage ware- 
houses. 

Members of the squad, coached by 
Prof. H. M. Scott, are: R. W. O'Hara, 
Blue Mound; S. R. Stewart, Vermil- 
lion; M. K. Fergus, Garnett; F. J. 
Raleigh, Clyde. 



PenrMon, Lyon, and Anderaon Will 
Make Trip to Dalian 

Three Kansas Aggie football play- 
ers will represent the college in the 
Big Six-Southwestern conference ben- 
efit football game at Dallas on Janu- 
ary 1, according to Head Coach A. 
N. McMillin. They are Captain Bert 
Pearson, Manhattan, center; George 
Lyon, Manhattan, tackle, and Joe 
Anderson, Salina, halfback. All three 
men are seniors. 

Coach McMillin also will make the 
trip to Dallas as an assistant to ( oach 
Ernest Bearg of Nebraska. 

The game is under auspices of the 
Dallas Shriners, and proceeds will go 
to a fund for crippled children. Se- 
niors in the conference will be per- 
mitted to participate without affect- 
ing their eligibility for spring com- 
petition. 

.«. 

Holidays Start Thursday 

College classes were to be dis- 
missed for the Christmas vacation 
period at 6 o'clock Thursday after- 
noon, December 20, with the holi- 
days to end at 6 o-clock Thursday, 
January 3. 

Entertain Foreign Students 

Eighteen foreign students at K. S. 
A. C. were guests of the Manhattan 
Kiwanis club at its regular meeting 
at the Community house last week. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1928 

MACHINE AGE BEAUTY 

Numerous exhibits of etchings, 
paintings and other art works were 
held, many of the art objects com- 
ing from foreign countries. More 
than 3,000 people visited these ex- 
hibits. 

Four hundred seventy-nine sam- 
ples of oils and greases were tested 
for state institutions and 303 sam- 
ples for citizens of the state, dis- 
tributed through 53 counties. This 
testing service enabled the state 
business manager to buy oil for 
the use of state institutions on a 
competitive basis at much less than 
the usual price. — From the Thirty- 
second Biennial Report of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. 

Oil and art objects juxtaposed in 
the official report of an institution 
devoted to higher learning. Shades 
of Ruskin, Carlyle, Kingsley, and 
Matthew Arnold! Only yesterday 
were they hurling denunciations 
against the ugliness of industrialism, 
these lovers of beauty and haters of 
the machine. Free men capable of 
artistic creation and esthetic appre- 
ciation could never rise from the 
smoke, soot, and grease of this crass 
era, they shouted. They bewailed 
the utter hopelessness of the situa- 
tion. And today there are those of 
less stature who echo their thesis. 

But the realities of life today fail 
to justify even the least sanguine of 
these grand old prophets' pessimistic 
warning. One may find it not alone 
in a college president's matter-of-fact 
remark relative to 3,000 people vis- 
iting art exhibits and the analysis 
of 479 samples of grease. One may 
find it in the harmonious blending 
of a Scotch pine with the limestone 
walls of a shop practice building, in 
the pleasing silhouette of a smoke- 
stack lifted out of a campus power 
house, in the graceful lines and color 
harmonies of a home economics 
sophomore's scarf, in the curves of 
college roadways banked with shrubs, 
in areas that carry the eye beyond 
the stadium to hazy horizons, in 
doorways where bittersweet is red in 
December. 

Here is no argument for the exist- 
ence of beauty in the midst of a ma- 
chine civilization. Here is beauty it- 
self created and appreciated by a free 
people who are teaching or learning 
the lessons of a scientific and tech- 
nological age. 

LICK S I MO \ SON 

A window card, advertising "The 
Doctor's Dilemma," which will be 
played in the college auditorium 
January 7 by the repertory company 
of the New York Theater guild, is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention on 
the part of people who pay attention 
to art details. 

The card which has received a 
number of favorable comments was 
designed by Lee Simonson, a charter 
member of the New York Theater 
guild, and one of the most astonish- 
ing geniuses that America has pro- 
duced in the field of artistic stage- 
set design. 

The American triumvirate among 
stage-set designers are Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, Norman-Bel Geddes, and 
Lee Simonson. And the greatest of 
these is Simonson. Norman-Bel Ged- 
des designed the sets for the "Mir- 
acle" which Morris Gest produced 
several years ago. Robert Edmond 
Jones is known for his designing of 
the sets for "The Birthday of the 
Infanta" of the Chicago Civic Opera 



company and with Cleon Throckmor- 
ton, the sets for Eugene O'Neill's 
"The Hairy Ape." Lee Simonson 
has to his credit a long string of 
successes among which are "Mr. Pirn 
Passes By," "Liliom," "Don Juan," 
"He Who Gets Slapped," and "Peer 
Gynt." 

Any work of art by Simonson will 
bear close study, and the show card, 
advertising "The Doctor's Dilemma," 
's no exception. The skilful hand- 
1 ng of contrasting colors in large 
.nasses, the accent of red hearts 
against a bluegray test tube, a black 
meditative figure silhouetted against 
a brilliant orange background, ar- 
rest immediate attention. The pains- 
taking care which the guild has ex- 
ercised even in such a small detail 
as window card advertising, is in- 
dicative of the finish which the guild 
demands in all of its productions. 



BOOKS 

Wordy Prophet in Modern Manner 

"Splendor" by Ben Ames Williams. 
E. P. Button and Company. $2.50. 

A person of discernment remarked 
that possibly all great literature Is 
racy, but that it is equally true that 
all racy literature is not great. 

Something similar might be truth- 
fully said relative to the ordinary 
people who are the characters in 
modern Action. Nearly all of it con- 
tains them, but merely containing 
them does not make it great. 

Compelling, sure to life beyond its 
time, much of this literature gains 
strength by the reiteration of mo- 
notonous detail. Theodore Dreiser, 
Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, 
Willa Cather, these and other mod- 
ern writers on the positive side have 
established the evident soundness of 
the theory. Ben Ames Williams, neg- 
atively, adds plausibility. 

That the mere introduction of or- 
dinary people into fiction does not 
necessarily cause the work to be lit- 
erature is conclusively proved .by 
"Splendor." One must toil through 
more than 500 pages to learn about 
Henry Beeker who laboriously rose 
from office boy to the splendor of 
the statehouse run on a newspaper, 
only to be sent back to the reference 
department, a discouraged old man, 
still as uninteresting a figure as the 
day he stepped into the pages of the 
novel. 

Here is a book that will wear you 
— wear you out. It is a fair picture 
of life in the city room of a news- 
paper office. There are isolated 
scenes that present a little more than 
good feature story accounts of the 
family life of unimaginative Henry 
and the even more phlegmatic Shir- 
ley, his wife. And on pages 3 63-5 
there is good advice to aspiring au- 
thors. The reviewer didn't skip, but 
the reader is advised to. The author 
has taken a volume to say unim- 
pressively what the prophet in a 
verse said with words that probably 
will last forever: 

"What profit hath a man of all 
his labor which he taketh under the 
sun?" — C. E. Rogers. 



TWENTY WAYS TO CURE 
THE BLUES 

Nearly everyone is at least occa- 
sionally subject to depression of 
spirits, and frequently this depres- 
sion is out of proportion to the 
cause. Extremes of this kind are 
called "melancholia" and require ex- 
pert handling, but minor instances 
are best just called "the blues." They 
have to be self treated. How do you 
do it? Of the ways 300 students 
said they did it here are 20: 

Take a brisk walk. 

Realize that the other person may 
have been right. 

Think to myself that I mustn't 
take life too seriously. 

Re-read an old favorite book. 

Read Shelley and Keats. 

Read something funny or go to a 
funny show. 

Work so hard that it is impossible 
to think of anything else. 

Go down town and look at people 
and things. 

Play hockey or tennis and dance. 

Sleep them away. 

Talk things over with some friend 
who understands. 

Put on good clothes and go some- 
where. 

Play it out on the piano or vic- 
trola. 

Try to make everybody think I'm 



feeling good, and pretty soon I am. 

Cuss it out. 

Reason it out in solitude. 

Start building castles in Spain. 

Drive an automobile fast and furi- 
ously on a lonely road. 

Get with people who are absolutely 
happy and carefree. 

Remember that tomorrow is an- 
other day. 
— Prom the Bulletin of the Kansas 

Mental Hygiene Society. 



of forest trees used ornamentally up- 
on the college grounds. 

The regular annual meeting of the 
Kansas State Horticultural society 
was held at Topeka. Those of the 
college who attended were Prof. E. 
E. Faville, W. L. Hall, Prof. J. D. 
Walters, and P. J. Parrott. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

E. H. Snyder, '88, and Dora Van 
Zile, f. s., were married. They were 



The Land Grant College Unique 

The Thirty-Second Biennial Report of the Kansas State Agricultural College 

The land grant colleges differ in several essential re- 
spects from other types of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. If a correct understanding of the activities of the 
agricultural college is to be had, these differences must 
be taken into account. It is important to recognize that 
a land grant college does not engage exclusively in pro- 
viding instruction for resident students. The college 
supplies three major types of service to the people of 
the state: 

1. Resident Instruction 

2. Research Work 

3. Extension Work 

If resident instruction were the only, activity of this 
college the expense of operating it could be reduced al- 
most 50 per cent, for only a little more than half of 
the expenditures incurred each year are for resident in- 
struction. Most of the remainder is used to finance the 
research work of the experiment stations In agriculture, 
engineering, home economics, and the industrial sciences, 
and to pay for supplying educational service in these 
subjects to citizens in every part of the state, through 
the extension service. These three major types of serv- 
ice are required of the college under the laws, federal 
and state, that authorize its maintenance. This fact 
gives to a land grant college a distinctive character 
among the institutions of higher education. 

In recent years the proportion of the total expendi- 
tures of the college that has been devoted to each type 
of activity has been as follows, in round numbers: 

Per cent 

For resident instruction ; 54 

For research and investigation 15 

For education and other services off the campus. ...21 
For construction and maintenance of buildings 10 

Total 100 

Long experience has shown that comparatively few 
people appreciate the facts indicated by these figures. 
Most people regard a college as a place where high 
school graduates go for higher education; as an institu- 
tion devoted solely to the instruction of resident stu- 
dents. As the above figures and subsequent discussion 
show, such a conception is decidedly incorrect when ap- 
plied to the Kansas State Agricultural college. It is for 
this reason that it is important to emphasize the fact 
that this college and other land grant educational insti- 
tutions are different from the older types of college. 



IN OLDER DAYS 

From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

May Sweet, '17, was working in 
the office of the Burlington Republic. 

Mrs. Velora (Fry) Gould, '15, and 
son, Max, spent a few days at the 
home of Mrs. Gould's parents here. 

Dr. R. A. Muttkowski, formerly in- 
structor in zoology at the college, 
was in an officers' training camp at 
Yale university. 

Estella Mather, '13, formerly con- 
nected with the extension division of 
the college, was taking advanced 
work at Columbia university. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

The dairy department conducted 
a butter makers' scoring contest dur- 
ing the state farmers' institute. 

C. W. McCampbell won second high 
honors in the individual scoring at 
the International Livestock show in 
Chicago. 

Allie Peckham Cordry, '82, was 
writing society and club news for 
the Parsons Sun in addition to her 
home duties. 

The following football teams 
played on the Aggie home schedule: 
Nebraska, William Jewell, Lindsborg, 
Southwestern College of Winfield, 
Nebraska Wesleyan, Kansas Wes- 
leyan, and Baker. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 
Professor Sangerman of Heidel- 
berg, Germany, gave a chapel lec- 
ture on "The Human Voice." 

The advanced industrial work in- 
cluded a study of the various species 



at home at 706 Monroe street, To- 
peka. 

D. Atkins, f. s., purchased the Riley 
Times. 

O. G. Palmer, '87, was on the pro- 
gram of a teachers' association in 
Jewell county. 

A. J. Dalrymple, f. s., accepted a 
position as penman at Neal's college, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 
Prof. A. E. Blunt of White Cliff 
Springs, Tenn., visited at the college. 

E. B. Purcell filled the vacancy 
left by L. J. Best on the board of 
regents. 

Frank Jackson, former superin- 
tendent of the college telegraph de- 
partment, was to have charge of the 
state line office, with headquarters at 
Kansas City. 



Among the books used by Gene 
Tunney to while away the long hours 
of training were "Essays" by Hazlitt; 
"The Way of All Flesh;" "Of Human 
Bondage;" "History of English Lit- 
erature" by Taine; "Poems of Keats, 
Swinburne, Shelley;" "The Story of 
Philosophy;" "The Sun Also Rises;" 
"The Bridge of San Luis Rey;" "The 
Atlantic Monthly;" "The National 
Geographic." The most famous re- 
mark on Tunney's aspirations was 
made by Jack Dempsey. When asked 
what he thought of Tunney's address- 
ing William Lyon Phelps' class on 
Shakespeare, Dempsey replied: "It's 
all right by me as long as it helps 
the racket." 



WHEAT FIELDS IN KANSAS 

Eugene Surmelian in The Lyric West 

They spread, these fields, as brazen 

seas 
With flaming tongues that lick the 

hands 
Of bounteous gods. 
They move and grow, they roll and 

flow 
Like scented smoke and melodies. 
They sing. They dance. They play 

with gods 
And hug the winds. 
Their bosoms full with kernels ripe. 
They glow, they heave, they stir and 

sway 
Like pregnant brides — voluptuous, fair. 
And full of love for men and things — 
While gods and winds 
In lofty air 
Caress and kiss their russet hair. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

In the midst of all the other good 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year let me find room. 

I am only a column, coming to 
life — or something approximating 
life — once a week. But I wish you 
well. It is monotonous, this being 
born every week without having the 
least notion of what you are going 
to be. It's not like being born a 
Christmas card. For then you know. 

If you are a Christmas card, you 
have your choice of three things. 
You can be clever, arty, or archly 
exclusive. But you are nearly al- 
ways one of them, and run little risk 
of being anything else. 

Sometimes, if you are lucky and 
come of a good family, you can be 
distinctive and truly individual. But 
it never lasts more than a year, for 
next Christmas there is a regular 
deluge of you, and you have to take 
your place as a private in the pile. 

This is the first time I have ever 
been born anything like a Christmas 
card, and I may not do so very well. 
But I'll try to make up in sincerity 
what I lack in red, and green, and 
fir trees, and Santa Claus, and gold 
and silver tinsel, and bound verse, 
and free verse, and subtle conceits, 
and what folks sometimes call "really 
clever ideas." 

And I'll have to come to you on 
this ordinary paper that didn't cost 
a penny more than it is worth; but 
I'll promise not to be self-conscious 
lying on the little table in the hall, 
not even though the hundreds of 
other good wishes are much more 
elegantly dressed than I. 

Now that everything has been ex- 
plained, I guess I'd better get to 
telling you what I wish you besides 
the Merry Christmas and the Happy 
New Year. We more distinctive 
Christmas cards always try some- 
thing in addition, I understand. 

In order to make it possible for 
you to have the happiness that I've 
wished you at the beginning I hope 
also that you will be inclined to want 
but little here below. That's basic. 
Indeed, it's the only insurance against 
storms of disappointment and regret. 
And it's not unpleasant — after you've 
tried it a while. 

And I hope you won't expect too 
much of your friends nor too little 
of your enemies, for there are a lot 
of people who've grown miserably 
unhappy doing that. 

And I trust that no unhappiness 
may come to you because some peo- 
ple on this earth don't happen to 
like exactly the same things that 
you and your friends like. Of course, 
it's convenient to standardize bolts 
and nuts and automobile tires and 
electric light sockets and canned 
soup and college degrees, perhaps; 
but when it comes to poetry and love 
and music and wall paper and re- 
ligion and Christmas cards and 
hosiery, you just about have to be 
tolerant in order to smile as often 
as once a month. 

You see, all this happiness we 
Christmas cards are wishing has a 
joker in it. And the joker is this: 
It all depends on you, anyhow. 

Now if I were on a beautiful red 
card with reindeer and mistletoe, or 
if I were poetry instead of just plain 
prose, I should have to be polite and 
suppress that. But I'm glad I'm not 
what I'm not, and I hope you are, too. 
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AMONG THE 
ALUMNI 
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Joe Burge, f. s., is with the Topeka 
engineering department. 

Henry P. Quinn, f. s., has been 
made telegraph editor for the Coffey- 
ville Morning News. 

Paul Mangelsdorf, '21, College Sta- 
tion, Tex., visited in Manhattan dur- 
ing the late summer. 

Ted Hogan, '24, is sales manager 
for a flour company, Board of Trade 
building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Orie Beeler, '16, is state farm bu- 
reau organizer for Iowa. His head- 
quarters are in Des Moines. 

Raymond A. Baldwin, '13, is em- 
ployed as a shipping clerk for the 
Piggly Wiggly stores in Topeka. 

Ethel F. Trump, '24, is a dietitian 
at Child's restaurant, 1836 Sixteenth 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

S. P. Lyle, '21, is head of the de- 
partment of agricultural engineering 
at the University of Georgia, Athens. 

H. A. Bredehoft, '27, is employed 
by the Bell Telephone company, New 
York City. His address is 463 West 
street. 

O. D. Lantz, '26, and William 
Hartgrove, '24, are working for 
Wight and Wight, architects, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Clyde L. Lewis, f. s., Naval Sta- 
tion, San Diego, Cal., is not in the 
best of health. He would like to 
hear from old friends. 

K. D. Thompson, '20, is fleldman 
for the Ralston Purina Company, 
Colorado Springs, Col. His address 
is 1215 N. Wahsatch. 

Francis L. Wilson, '28, is assistant 
editor of the Parade, official publica- 
tion of the Public Utilities Invest- 
ment company, Salina. 

Walter Hemker, '25, recently ac- 
cepted a position as associate profes- 
sor of agricultural engineering at 
Penn State college, State College, Pa. 

William Poole, '89, writes from 
Silver City, N. M., that he and Mrs. 
Poole enjoyed the anniversary pro- 
gram from station KSAC very much. 

Ralph Rader, "95, is a traveling 
waterway engineer with headquarters 
at 1243 Grand, Topeka. His terri- 
tory comprises Oklahoma and Texas. 

Homer W. Larson, '22, is an en- 
gineer with the Western Electric 
company in Chicago. His home is 
at 5427 Brookbank road, Downers 
Grove. 

G. R. Fickel, '12, is Denver serv- 
ice manager for the Westinghouse 
Electric company in Denver, Col. His 
address is 900 South University 
boulevard. 

John Dwight Parsons, '15, is em- 
ployed by the Butler manufacturing 
company of Kansas City. His home 
address is 1855 Harvard street, In- 
dependence, Mo. 

L. O. Sinderson, '23, is elevator 
engineering specialist for the Ele- 
vator engineering department, Gen- 
eral Electric company, Chicago. He 
is living in La Grange, 111. 

Paul B. Winchel, '21, is assistant 
superintendent of the Bristol Gas 
and Electric company in Bristol, 
Tenn. He and Mrs. Winchel make 
their home at 939 Hill street. 

Ivon (Dallas) Gore, '10, and H. 
W. Gore, '10, of Santaquin, Utah, 
visited recently at the home of 
Gladys (Nichols) Dearborn, '10, and 
E. H. Dearborn, '10, in Manhattan. 

Theodore C. Potter, '25, and Le- 
nore (Spence) Potter, f. s., are liv- 
ing at 378 Kenmore place, Milwau- 
keen, Wis. Mr. Potter teaches mathe- 
matics in the Lincoln high school. 

Harve Frank, '17, is practicing 
veterinary medicine at Jewell City 
and in his leisure time plays on the 
city football team. In a recent game 
he received a broken collar bone. 

Will D. Austin, *10, and Margaret 
(Keys) Austin, f. s., of Isabel, vis- 
ited the campus recently. Mr. Aus- 
tin cooperates with K. S. A. C. in 
crop variety tests and is an active 
alumnus in Barton county. 

Ted Crawford had a little hard 
luck. Struck oil on his wife's folks' 
farm. We hope Ted will be able to 
bear up under the burden. Moved 
to Paola, so they say. —From Beta 
Kaptions. 

Austin W. Stover, '24, Blackfoot, 



Idaho, writes that he finds it much 
easier to get station KSAC on the 
new wave length. Despite a heavy 
snowstorm he was able to get much 
of the anniversary night program 
November 26. 

R. G. Cortelyou, '27, is in his sec- 
ond year of the Harvard school of 
business administration and expects 
his master's degree in June, 1929. 
He was recently chosen a member of 
the editorial board of the Harvard 
Business Review. This honor is con- 
ferred upon the 20 first year men 
who stand highest in their class. 
Last year's class numbered 400. 

K. S. A. C. is well represented by 
Aggies in Schenectady, N. Y. Ken- 
neth B. Mudge, '27, writes from 41 
Morgan avenue, that besides himself 
there is L. A. March, '27, Carl Mil- 
ler, '28, Christian Rugh, '26, J. E. 
Schrock, '27, R. G. Obrecht, '27, W. 
T. Hart, '28, John Yost, '27, W. A. 
Thompson, '28, C. C. Tate, '27, L. S. 
Hobson, '27, H. F. Blackburn, '27, 
and S. J. Tombaugh, '27. 



DEATHS 



BRANTINGHAM 

Mildred (Neilson) Brantingham, f. 
s., died at Concordia December 7. 
Mrs. Brantingham was a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi. 



STATION STUDIES 115 

MAJOR FARM PROJECTS 



AKi-iculturiil Hxperlmentnl I nil Oldeitt 

of Three nl College, Farrell'H 

Report SIiiuvn 

The oldest and largest of the three 
research units — the agricultural ex- 
periment station, the bureau of 
research in economics, and the en- 
gineering experiment station — main- 
tained at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college is the agricultural 
experiment station, the scope of 
which is summarized in the biennial 
report of President F. D. Farrell. 

The main station is located at 
Manhattan and there are branch sta- 
tions at Hays, Colby, Garden City, 
and Tribune. In southeastern Kan- 
sas five experimental fields are main- 
tained for the purpose of studying 
the problems involved in the im- 
provement and utilization of the five 
principal types of soil. 

In addition to the work at these 
places, experiments numbering 834 
were carried on during the biennium 
on regular farms in 90 counties in 
cooperation with the farm owners. 
These experiments included 170 va- 
riety tests of corn, 122 variety tests 
of wheat, 33 variety tests of oats, 
163 variety tests of sorghum, 54 
variety tests of alfalfa, 120 variety 
tests of miscellaneous crop plants, 
105 fertilizer tests, and 66 miscel- 
laneous tests. 

"The major projects of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, of which 
the experiments indicated above con- 
stitute one project, numbered 115," 
the report continues. "These proj- 
ects included studies of marketing 
and other economic problems of ag- 
riculture, studies in soil conserva- 
tion, in plant production and utiliza- 
tion, in the animal industries, in 
home economics, and in several mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 

"The results of this work were 
reported upon in 23 bulletins and 
circulars, in 123 articles published 
in technical journals, in 1,782 popu- 
lar articles in newspapers and farm 
papers, in hundreds of addresses de- 
livered to audiences in virtually 
every county in the state, and in 
thousands of personal letters." 



Ho linn .Yiifiuis Conference 
Dean E. L. Holton returned Sun- 
day from a meeting of the Cleveland 
educational conference which was 
held at Chicago last week. The 
Cleveland conference is an organiza- 
tion of about 60 leading American 
educators who meet annually for a 
round table discussion of foremost 
educational problems. At present, 
Dean Holton is the only Kansas mem- 
ber on the conference. 

A Record in Pictures 

Pictures of all the graduates in 
electrical engineering at the college 
for the last 14 years now hang in 
the hall of the engineering building. 
The classes represented are those of 
1915 to 1928. 
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OUR OWN FOLKS 
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C. M. Miller, M. S. '28, director for 
the Kansas state board of vocational 
education, was elected president of 
the national association of state di- 
rectors of vocational education while 
attending in Philadelphia the confer- 
ence of state directors of vocational 
education and the convention of the 
American Vocational association. 

The election of Mr. Miller to the 
presidency of this national group is 
indicative of the fine quality of serv- 
ice that is being given to people of 
Kansas by the state board of voca- 
tional education. Mr. Miller has 
served as director of the board and 
supervisor for vocational training in 
trades and industries for the last six 
years. He is assisted in the state 
office by Lester B. Pollom, '13, super- 
visor of vocational agriculture and 
Miss Hazel B. Thompson, supervisor 
of vocational homemaking. 

During these six years vocational 
education in Kansas has experienced 
a great expansion. Kansas now has 
exactly 100 high schools with de- 
partments of vocational agriculture. 
Thirty-two high schools offer the vo- 
cational homemaking course and 
many communities are offering eve- 
ning courses to adults covering prac- 
tically every gainful occupation 
known to Kansas. 

More than 200 instructors are 
teaching vocational courses in Kan- 
sas high schools and a large majority 
of these teachers are K. S. A. C. 
alumni. These teachers under the 
leadership of their state board have 
placed Kansas in the forefront in the 
field of vocational education. 



A Word of Fifty Years Ago 

Contributing to a KSAC radio pro- 
gram feature, W. H. Sikes of Leon- 
ardville wrote the following: 

"We recall, as a member of the 
class of '79, happenings of that day. 
The west wing of Anderson hall was 
under construction. This was the 
first part of the main building to be 
erected. The surveying class set the 
stakes for the foundation. Contract 
for the stone work was given to Will 
and Ed Ulrich, the wood work to 



dent Anderson was also prominent 
in connection with railroad legisla- 
tion. Little did we realize 50 years 
ago that our school was destined to 
be the largest school of its class in 
the world. 

"About 200 were in attendance at 
K. S. A. C. and our class of nine was 
a large one at that time." 



The Philtulelphians Meet 

The winter season brings many 
happy Aggie alumni gatherings 
throughout the country. Marjorie 
Melchert Miller, '23, writes the alum- 
ni office that several Pennsylvania 
Aggies met at the Bookbinders res- 
taurant, a historic landmark of Phil- 
adelphia, the evening of December 6. 

"The group met and had dinner 
together after which a business meet- 
ing and impromptu program were 
held," Mrs. Miller says. "Reminis- 
cences were exchanged along with 
accounts of activities since gradua- 
tion. The following new officers 
were elected: president, E. F. Stal- 
cup, '22; secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
jorie Melchert Miller, '23. It was de- 
cided to meet again January 29, prob- 
ably in conjunction with the K. U. 
alumni. 

"The following were in attend- 
ance: Mabel Anderson, '28; Hattie 
Betz, '23; Neva Betz, '24; Paul Fet- 
zer, '20, and Mrs. Fetzer; L. E. Gas- 
ton, f. s.; Mrs. Maud Harris Gaston, 
'08; A. H. Ganshird, '15, and Mrs. 
Ganshird; Ernest F. Miller, '25; Mar- 
jorie Melchert Miller, '23; G. L. 
Marrs, '23, and Mrs. Marrs; John 
Rathbun, '16, and Charlotte Hall 
Rathbun, '17; R. W. Sherman, '24; 
Ernest F. Stalcup, '22. 

"As far as I know, no one here 
was able to get the K. S. A. C. radio 
program, try as they might. There 
are too many eastern stations in our 
way. We were disappointed, need- 
less to say, for I'm sure it would be 
a thrill worth having. 

"Greetings and best wishes from 
Philadelphia Aggies." 



Dickinson County Grads Meet 

Twenty-one members of : the Dick- 
inson County Alumni association of 
K. S. A. C. enjoyed a dinner at the 
Presbyterian church in Solomon, De- 
cember ,11. Purple and white were 
effectively used in the table decora- 
tions. College songs were sung and 



About Paying a Life Membership 

What is the procedure to begin paying a life membership? Because of 
several such inquiries received at the alumni office the following explana- 
tion is made. 

Life memberships represent a saving to the average alumnus in com- 
parison with annual dues for a lifetime. Life memberships also offer a 
distinct opportunity for service to K. S. A. C. in that the entire amount 
paid to the alumni office is used in the student loan fund. 

To begin paying on a life membership any of the three following plans, 
as copied from the application card furnished upon requests, may be used: 

I of the class of K. 

S. A. C. do hereby apply for life membership in the K. S. A. C. Alumni 
association. In consideration I promise to pay the following amounts 
when due: 

1. □ $50 on or before 1, 192 

2. □ $50 in 10 successive monthly instalments of $5 

each, beginning 1, 192 

3. □ $13.00 on or before 1, 192 

12.40 on or before June 1, 19 

11.80 on or before June 1, 19 

11.20 on or before June 1, 19 

10.60 on or before June 1, 19 



Jim Lynch — students in both cases. 
One reason they were awarded the 
contract was to show that industrial 
education was a success. Both of 
these firms continued in the build- 
ing work and were quite successful. 
During the spring term in 1879 we 
had the pleasure of attending class 
in the new building. I assure you 
that to us it seemed a fine building, 
indeed. 

"President Anderson was prepar- 
ing to take his place in congress as 
representative from this, the fifth, 
district. We were all proud of John 
A. Anderson, our president at that 
time. A parliamentary drill club 
was organized in connection with 
one of our classes and President An- 
derson joined with us in order to 
better fit himself for the work in 
congress. It was my privilege to act 
as chairman during a part of the 
time, and recall that we had some ex- 
citing sessions. President Anderson 
acquired a reputation in congress of 
being a good parliamentarian, credit 
for much of which was no doubt due 
to his experience at K. S. A. C. Presi- 



short talks given by Mrs. Marie 
(Senn) Heath, '90, Enterprise; Leon 
F. Montague, '25, and Arthur Beck- 
er, f. s., Solomon; C. A. Martin, f. 
s., Abilene, and Mrs. Ruth (Hubbard) 
Ballantyne, '28, Talmadge. 

At a short business meeting the 
following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Adelaide (Seeds) 
Montague, '19, president; Reva Lyne, 
'28, secretary, and Willa Graff, f. s., 
treasurer. 

Following the dinner the group 
spent the evening at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague. 

KriiNt Hells Insurance 

Lyle Ernst, '23, is traveling in- 
surance agent for the Central States 
Life Insurance Company with his 
territory in northeast Kansas. His 
address is Green, Kan. 



And Alice Comes Home! 

Alice Paddleford, '25, employed by 
the Periodical Publishing company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., visited friends 
in Manhattan recently. 
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[RECENT HAPPENINGS I 

ON THE HILL 
i i 
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An all-freshman class party was 
held at the Manhattan Community 
house last Friday night. 

The "Messiah" was presented Sun- 
day night at the college auditorium 
by the Manhattan Choral union. 

Members of the varsity football 
squad were guests at a dinner party 
given last week by Pi Beta Phi. 

Ohio State day was observed by 
the Ohio club of K. S. A. C. with a 
dinner and radio party at the Hotel 
Wareham. 

Teams of the Eurodelphian, Ham- 
ilton, Alpha Beta, and Franklin lit- 
erary societies were victorious in the 
first round of the inter-society de- 
bate series. 

Miss Florence Steel, pianist, and 
Frank W. Hill, violinist, appeared in 
joint recital at the college auditorium 
Sunday, December 9, as part of the 
faculty recital series. 

The Women's athletic association 
won the silver vase offered for the 
best stunt by a women's organization 
in the recent Aggie Pop night pro- 
gram. Beta Theta Pi won the men's 
trophy. 

A. Harry Crane of Topeka, editor 
of the recently founded "Jayhawk" 
magazine, described it as endeavoring 
to make Kansas "Kansas conscious" 
in speaking at journalism lecture 
last week. 

Three prizes have been offered for 
a new name for the annual dance 
given by journalism students at the 
college, according to John Watson, 
Frankfort, manager. The dance will 
be March 22 at the Wareham hotel. 

Dr. R. K. Nabours, head of the de- 
partment of zoology; Dr. Minna E. 
Jewell, and Dr. J. E. Ackert will at- 
tend the annual convention of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in New York 
City December 27 to January 4. 

Dr. Margaret Chaney of the de- 
partment of food economics and nu- 
trition visited the state school for 
the deaf at Olathe recently, in con- 
nection with an experiment she is 
making concerning seasonal varia- 
tion in growth of children at the 
school. 

Recent initiates to membership in 
W. A. A. are as follows: Minnie Best, 
Manhattan; Rachel Lamprecht, Man- 
hattan; Grace Morehouse, Irving; 
Alice Hill, Great Bend; Maxine Wick- 
ham, Manhattan; Zeda McCutcheon, 
Kingman; Leone Wilson, Wichita; 
Charlotte Samco, Canning; Edna Gill 
King, Manhattan; Elsie Popp, Ha- 
ven; Jane Sparr, Ellsworth; Margar- 
et Walker, Manhattan; Blanche 
Hemmer, Medicine Lodge; Tina 
Mae Bailey, Hutchinson. 

Ad Man Visits Midwest 

Maurice Laine, '22, on the staff 
of the Country Gentleman, with 
headquarters in Detroit, Mich., was 
a recent visitor in Manhattan. He 
is conducting a survey of automo- 
bile dealers in the middle west to 
determine the percentage of car 
owners in the rural districts. 



liolin Sees Old Friends 
W. R. Bolin, '16, and Mrs. Bolin 
of Twin Falls, Ida., visited friends on 
the campus, December 13, while en- 
route to their former home in Coffey 
county. Mr. Bolin has been in ex- 
tension work for the past three years 
at the University of Idaho. 



Deibler Is Telephone Engineer 

O. M. Deibler, '26, now district 
plant engineer for the long lines de- 
partment of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph company at Kansas 
City, was a recent visitor at the col- 
lege. His address is 1005 Telephone 
building, Kansas City. 



H. A. Wright, '25, is in the adver- 
tising department of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine company, Racine, 
Wis. 
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GOOD TRACK MATERIAL 
FOR AGGIES LACKING 



ONLY FOUR LETTERMEN BACK FOR 
COMPETITION 



Coach Ward Haylett Aaka Men With 
Ability to Report for Practice- 
Ten Meets Scheduled, 
Three Indoora 

A serious dearth of good material 
faces Ward Haylett, new track coach 
at the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege, in his first year with the Wild- 
cat team. Only four letter men are 
available. 

Returning "K" men are Captain 
Temple Winburn, De Kalb, Mo., a 
half miler and miler; H. S. Miller, 
Kansas City, Kan., miler and two 
miler; George Lyon, Manhattan, 
weights, and Kirk Ward, Elmdale, 
javelin. Ward is captain of the base- 
ball team and can compete in only a 
few track meets. He will be used 
in the dashes during the indoor 
track season. 

PROBABLE CANDIDATES 

Upper classmen who are expected 
to work out for the team are as fol- 
lows : 

Weights — J. E. Smith, Woodward, 
Okla. ; M. B. Pearson, Manhattan; W. 
J. Braun, Council Grove; C. G. Livings- 
ton, Hutchinson. 

Hurdles — W. M. Holt, Augusta; J. H. 
Tregellas, Pratt; E. W. Smith, Russell. 

Pole vault — H. A. Dimmitt, Roswell, 
N. M. 

High Jump — Otis Walker, Junction 
City, and Chet Roehrman, White City. 

Dashes — A. D. Buckmaster, Manhat- 
tan, and A. D. Meyers, Haven. 

Halt mile, mile, and two mile — John 
Hoyne, Salina; T. H. Glle, Scandia; H. 
D. Richardson, Long Island; C. E. Mc- 
Ilvain, Smith Center; C. E. Nutter, Falls 
City, Neb.; K. L. Backus, Olathe. 

Broad jump — H. L. Bagley, Manhat- 
tan. 

NEEDS MORE MEN 

Former high school track men now 
in college and not out for track are 
urged by Coach Haylett to report for 
practice. 

Ten meets are on the schedule for 
the year, three indoor and seven out- 
door, the only home meet being an 
outdoor affair with Kansas univer- 
sity March 4. The Nebraska-Kansas- 
Kansas Aggie triangular of the past 
three years is to be replaced by a 
Nebraska-Iowa State-Kansas Aggie 
meet. 

The schedule: 

Indoor 

Feb. 9 or 16 — K. C. A. C. at Kan- 
sas City. 

March 1 — Big Six in Kansas City. 

March 16 — Illinois relays, Urbana. 
Outdoor 
12 — Oklahoma at Norman. 
20 — Kansas relays, Law- 



place on the first team his third year. 
His athletics, however, aren't the 
half of the story. Edwards has paid 
for nearly every cent of his own cBl- 
lege education, and has a record of 
never having been ineligible for com- 
petition in any sport, and of never 
having enrolled in a correspondence 
course to make college credits. He 
washed dishes, fired furnaces, wait- 
ed tables, mopped out a local drug 
store every morning, sold advertis- 
ing, and even wrung out clothes in 
an Aggieville laundry. Last summer 
he played professional baseball with 
Providence, R. I., and will return 
there next spring. This fall he is as- 
sistant coach of the freshman foot- 
ball team. Last year he was presi- 
dent of the "K" athletic fraternity. 

Robert "Bob" McCullom of El 
Dorado, a junior in physical educa- 
tion and left fielder on the baseball 
team last spring, has a 2.2 point 
average, which is considerably above 
a "B" and places him as a potential 
candidate for membership in Phi 
Kappa Phi. McCullon also is work- 
ing his way through school. 

Wayne McCaslin, senior in general 
science and member of the wrestling 
team, likewise has a 2.2 average and 
is a Phi Kappa Phi possibility. Mc- 
Caslin also is a member of a social 
fraternity, Tobasco — a. dancing fra- 
ternity, the Wampus Cats, and of 
Scarab, honorary fraternity for se- 
nior men. 

M. B. "Bert" Pearson, Manhattan, 
for three years center on the foot- 
ball team and also holder of a boxing 
letter, has a 1.1 scholastic average, 
or slightly above a "C." He is a 
lieutenant in the college R. O. T. C, 
and is active in his social fraternity, 
in the college Y. M. C. A., and in 
Scabbard and Blade. 

L. E. Gann, Burden, a senior in 
general science, has an average that 
almost reaches the straight "B" 
class. He made his varsity basket- 
ball letter last year. He is a member 
of a social fraternity, and of Phi 
Delta Kappa, honorary educational 
fraternity. 

A. H. "Hoxie" Freeman, tackle on 
the football team and winner of three 
major sports letters his sophomore 
year, has a straight "C" average. 
Moreover, his teammates have chos- 
en him to captain the 1929 Wildcat 
eleven. He won football, basketball, 
and baseball letters last year, and 
worked in a downtown garage to get 
money for his college expenses. He 
is a member of a social fraternity. 



GRAIN NOT ESSENTIAL 
IN WINTERING RATION 



CALVES 



DID WELL ON 
WITHOUT IT 



TEST 



April 
April 

rence. 
April 

Moines. 
March 
March 

Lincoln. 
March 

State. 



26-27 — Drake relays, Des 

4 — Kansas at Manhattan. 
11 — Ames, Nebraska, at 

17-18 — Big Six at Iowa 



THESE SIX ATHLETES 

HAVE GOOD RECORDS 



Baby Beevea, Roughed Through on Al- 

f ii If ii. Silage, and Cottonseed, Made 

Greater Profit Than Group 

Receiving Corn 

An experiment completed at the 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in November suggests that an 
economical way to produce beef is 
to winter calves well on roughage, 
pasture them during the following 
summer until about August 1, and 
then full feed them for a short pe- 
riod, about 100 days, in the fall. 

Two lots of calves with 10 head 
per lot were used in the tests with 
the principal difference in rations be- 
ing the wintering rations. Both lots 
received cottonseed meal, alfalfa hay, 
and cane silage for the wintering ra- 
tion and in addition lot 1 received 
an average of five pounds of corn 
daily. Lot 1 consumed on an aver- 
age, 1 pound of cottonseed meal, 2.01 
pounds of alfalfa hay and 18.75 
pounds of cane silage per day. Lot 
2 had an average of 1 pound of cot- 
tonseed meal, 2.01 pounds of alfalfa 
hay, and 24.3 pounds of cane silage 
daily. 

CORN PRODUCED BIG GAINS 

The calves averaged approximately 
345 pounds each at the beginning of 
the experiment and after 135 days on 
the foregoing rations lot 1 had made 
a total gain per head of 284.83 
pounds and lot 2 had gained 192.33 
pounds or an average daily gain per 
head of 2.08 pounds and 1.4 pounds, 
respectively. 

The feed cost during the winter 
for lot 1 was $22.20 per head, for 
lot 2, $13.82 per head. The calves 
were then grazed 90 days on grass, 
averaging after they went to pasture 
at the beginning of the period 630.5 
pounds per head for lot 1 and 537 
pounds per head for lot 2. The total 
gain per head on grass was 80.5 
pounds for lot 1 and 119 pounds for 
lot 2 or a daily gain per head of .89 
pounds and 1.32 pounds, respectively. 

When the calves were put on full 
feed in a dry lot. August 1, those in 
group 1 averaged 711 pounds while 
those in group 2 averaged 637 
pounds each. The average daily ra- 
tion per head was, for lot 1, ground 
shelled corn, 15.14 pounds, cotton- 
seed meal, 1 pound, alfalfa hay, 7.15 



pounds; for lot 2, ground shelled 
corn, 15.03 pounds, cottonseed meal, 
1 pound, and alfalfa hay, 7.17 
pounds. 

PROFIT FAVORED NON-GRAIN 

The total gain per head for the 
100-day period was, lot 1, 286 
pounds; lot 2, 275.67 pounds. The 
steers were put on the Kansas City 
market November 20 and sold for 
$15.65 per hundred. Those that re- 
ceived grain during the winter 
months weighed 955 pounds each 
and those that received no grain 
weighed 911. The calves wintered 
with grain brought $149.46 per head 
and the non-grain calves brought 
$142.57 or a difference of $6.89 in 
favor of the grain fed calves. 

However, a difference of $8.38 in 
the feed costs during the wintering 
period must be charged against the 
grain fed lot, which shows a profit 
of $1.49 less per head for the grain- 
fed animals. 

aTt 



ART IN FICTION IS NOT 
AN ABSOLUTE QUALITY 

AUTISTIC NOVELS, THEMSELVES, 
BEST DEFINITION 



PROGRESS OF KANSAS PRESS 
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Grade*, Work, and "K'»» Their Achleve- 

„„.,,(„ — Edward* Worka Wny, Haa 

I) LetterM and "C" Average 

To those who maintain that par- 
ticipation In major college athletic 
activities is ruinous to grade stand- 
ings, the cases of half a dozen Kan- 
sas Aggie athletes are cited by Man- 
hattanites. The half dozen were not 
selected from a grade roster, but 
were picked as unusual by a fellow 
student in search of a story. 

Outstanding on the list is Marion 
"Micky" Evans of Gove, 143 pound 
quarterback on the varsity football 
team. Evans is playing his second 
year of football, and also was short- 
stop on the Missouri Valley cham- 
pionship baseball team last spring. 
He has a straight "B" average in his 
studies. 

Though A. R. "Monk" Edwards of 
Fort Scott, senior in physical educa- 
tion, has only a straight "C" grade 
average, it was compiled under con- 
ditions that would have made the 
average athlete or non-athlete stop 
before starting. Edwards' days of 
competition are now over, but he 
holds nine varsity letters, three each 
in football, basketball, and baseball, 
and was for two years captain of the 
basketball team. 

Edwards won honorable mention 
as a basketball guard his first year in 
college, a place on the second all- 
star team his second year, and a 



To the Oakley Graphic mere per- 
sonal items are "Town Tales Told On 
the Street." 

T. H. McGill has leased his Utica 
Enterprise to Mrs. Esther Briggs and 
established the Homesteader at 
Healy, in Lane county. The new pa- 
per is a six-column folio with two 
pages of ready print. 

The Richmond Enterprise has been 
purchased by L. M. Post of Colony. 
He recently sold the Greeley Advo- 
cate to J. S. Martin of Muscotah. J. 
R. McNabb is the former owner of 
the Richmond Enterprise. 

Five sections, making 40 pages, 
compose the December 13 issue of 
the Kinsley Graphic, an annual holi- 
day number. Ads — half pages, pages, 
and spreads — crowd the news, fea- 
tures, and historical sketches for 
space. The edition is a credit to the 
Lewises. 

The Horton Headlight-Commercial 
of November 27 carried a full page 
advertisement by a Horton bank 
which probably was one of the most 
unusual bank ads ever carried in the 
state. The page endorsed the cow, 
the sow, and the hen for the corn- 



first number was a two page, five 
column paper but shortly after was 
enlarged to six columns. After a 
number of years it was changed to 
seven columns and has grown from 
only a few hundred circulation to 
over 1,900. 

This is the way the Burlingame 
Enterprise-Chronicle explains its 
change to a cash-in-advance subscrip- 
tion system: 

THE LITTLE PINK SLIP 

Each month since the first of May 
last when, after an attempt to thor- 
oughly explain why it was necessary, 
we adopted the cash-in-advance sub- 
scription system, there have been a few 
who either thought we were joking 
or object to what we deem to be a 
fair proposition and good business 

Do you get mad at your favorite 
daily or magazine when at the expira- 
tion of your subscription period and, 
failing to renew, the publishers stop 
sending it? Or do you say that it's 
only good business on their part? 

The rule we have made we believe 
to be a fair one. Subscription to the 
Enterprise-Chronicle Is dated from the 
first of the month only- With the last 
issue preceding the first of the month 
on which your subscription expires, a 
pink slip advising you of that fact Is 
enclosed with the paper. On the first 
of the month following the expiration 
of your subscription, the paper is dis- 
continued if we have not heard from 
you. 

Both subscriber and publisher are 

protected under the cash-in-advance 

subscription system — the subscriber 

, from having an account built up 

munity around Horton and the Head- against him for something he doesn't 

,, ' , ... ., . , „ , , I want and the publisher from a loss of 

light's editor gave the bank a front ( pap er, ink, postage, etc. 
page story in observance of the oc- Guessing aB to whether or not the 

I paper is wanted after the subscription 



Oriental rugs, a display of gorge- 
ously colored, intricately designed, 
and almost miraculously woven rugs 
from Asia Minor, are on exhibit in 
the architecture hall of the engi- 
neering building until Friday of this 
week. 

The collection is an unusual one 
to be seen In this part of the coun- 
try, according to Prof. John F. Helm, 
jr., who was instrumental in bring- 
ing the exhibit to this campus. It 
includes saddle bag tops and pieces 
which were probably made for wall 
or tent hangings as well as rugs. 
It contains representative work of a 
number of tribes, from southern no- 
mads to northern Caucasians, and is 
composed of antiques, semi-antiques, 
and modern "orientals." "Antique" 
is the trade term fbr rugs more than 
100 years old and "semi-antique" for 
those older than 50 years. There 
is a rare Persian Sehna Kurd in the 
group. 

The rugs are from Dey Brothers, 
Syracuse, N. Y., whose buyer, Major 
Charles Jacobson, is recognized as an 
authority on oriental rugs. 

One of the modern rugs is not 
treated and the other is chemically 
"aged." These afford reassuring 
promise of beauty to those who must 
content themselves with reproduc- 
tions, and at the same time permit 
the layman to experiment in discern- 
ing originals. These modern rugs 
are in the floral design characteristic 
of Persian rugs and have the rose 
red and bright blues which many as- 
sociate with "orientals." 

The rare Sehna Kurd — "Kurd" re- 
fers to the tribe which made it and 
"Sehna" to the type of rug — has a 
modified floral pattern and a hazy 
violet sheen. The design shows 
through like tapestry on the wrong 
side. It is very closely woven. 

A latch, or fish hook, design and 
colors that are grey blue or lavender 
red, according to the light and folds 
of the fabric, distinguish one of the 
three Hamadans. Yellowish greens 
and bronze make a Persian Bahtiari 
delightful. 

Two Caucasian Carabaughs in this 
collection are beautiful illustrations 
of the geometric designs which dis- 
tinguish the work of the northern 
Asiatics from the floral patterns of 
the southern nomads and Persians. 
The black dye of the center back- 
ground of one Carabaugh has short- 
ened the wool so that the splendid 
geometric units of rich color rise 
like embossing. There is a bit of 
crudity to the shape of this one 
which gives it the charm and inti- 
macy of handwork, which some of 
the more perfectly wrought ones 
lack. 

One of the saddle bags is quite 
nomadic in feeling and its worn spots 
suggest that it may be the oldest 
piece in the group. 

Although the rugs are brought 
here primarily for display, they may 
be purchased at relatively low prices, 
ranging from $7.50 to $250. 

— L. H. N. 



ProfeHHor Anna Sturmer Suggest* the 
Intnngible Character Lien In Com- 
bination of Intellectual and 
Emotional Appeal 

Artistic novels, themselves, are the 
best, perhaps the only, "definition" 
of what is artistic fiction, according 
to Prof. Anna M. Sturmer who re- 
viewed recent literary novels in re- 
creation center Tuesday night. 

Art is not absolute, she pointed 
out, and standards of art may vary 
with times and people, yet there are 
intangible constants which distin- 
guished Jane Austin's and Hardy's 
novels and which may be discerned 
today in such fiction as "The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey," by Thornton 
Wilder, "Mrs. Dalloway," by Virginia 
Woolf, and Edith Wharton's "The 
Children." 

A PRODUCT OF SENSES 

Professor Sturmer did not presume 
to analyze this intangible quality 
which makes fiction art, further than 
to suggest that it might lie in a com- 
bination of the intellectual and emo- 
tional appeal of truth, which is gov- 
erned by conscience and beauty which 
is determined by the senses. 

In "The Children" Mrs. Wharton 
satirized society that accepts divorce 
on the basis of preference or profit, 
and portrays the pathos of the chil- 
dren who are thereby deprived of 
normal family life. 

Perhaps the most interesting char- 
acter in "Mrs. Dalloway" is the man 
whom Mrs. Dalloway did not marry, 
Miss Sturmer said. The character of 
Peter Walch is presented by a tech- 
nique often referred to as the "stream 
of consciousness" method. 

BUT ART IS INDIFFERENT 

Thornton Wilder is essentially a 
romanticist, Miss Sturmer pointed 
out. His interest in the distant past, 
his presentation of the medieval 
church, and his pondering on the 
meaning of life indicate this. 

"But, in the final analysis," quoted 
Miss Sturmer, "art cares little as to 
whether a writer is a realist, a ro- 
manticist, a classicist, or a natural- 
ist. Realism will teach romantics to 
seek the truth, and if need be, ro- 
mance will clear the muddy water of 
realism. The artist must see clearly 
and report faithfully." 



THINKS PUBLIC WANTS 

MORE ARTISTIC DRAMA 



casion. 

The forty-fourth anniversary of 
the Ness City News came in Novem- 
ber. The News was established by 
the late J. K. Barnd and R. J. Mc- 
Farland. The Barnd family has been 
connected with the News since its 
establishment, three sons having 
been in charge at various times. The 



term has expired has proved to be a 
very dear experience. Approximately 
$2,500 in unpaid subscription accounts 
has been lost to us by sending the pa- 
per to those who we thought wanted 
It but apparently did not — at least not 
to the point of paying for it. We sub- 
mit that you would not continue to do 
business that way. 

And so, believing the rule to be just 
and fair, we are enforcing it In the 
same manner — strictly and Impartially 
against all. If you can't agree with us 
on that basis — we're sorry. 



Flynn Leads Nurserymen 
William Flynn, M. S. '26, was re- 
cently elected president of the Kan- 
sas Associated Garden clubs at the 
annual meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural society held in Topeka. Mr. 
Flynn is a prominent nurseryman at 
Hiawatha. 



Prof. C. W. MatthewH DIhcuhmcm Ameri- 
can Art Theater In Series 
of Engllnh Review* 

"The American public is appreci- 
ating and demanding artistic drama," 
according to Prof. C. W. Matthews 
who discussed the American art the- 
ater in the second of a series of re- 
views of representative literature 
given by members of the English de- 
partment faculty in recreation cen- 
ter. 

"Although the commercial theater 
has sacrificed art 'to give the public 
what it wants,' it seems that a con- 
siderable part of the public actually 
has more than mediocre taste." Pro- 
fessor Matthews considers this con- 
clusion necessary to adequately ex- 
plain the rise of the American art 
theater, the development of such or- 
ganizations as the New York Theater 
guild, the Provincetown players, and 
Eva Le Gallienne's Civi Repertory 
theater, and the plays of Eugene 
O'Neill, Susan Glaspell, and Paul 
Green. 

"Strange Interlude," the long, 
nine-act O'Neill play produced by the 
Theater guild, lacks the lyric quality 
and startling, fiery humor of the 
writer's earlier work, in Professor 
Matthews' opinion. Interest in the 
play may be partly explained by the 
novel technique whereby the char- 
acters say what they think while 
talking to each other. 

"Field God" is not so fine as Paul 
Green's Pulitzer prize play, "In Abra- 
ham's Bosom," Professor Matthews 
believes. It is a local color drama of 
ignorant and bigoted Carolina people 
who attempt to stamp out the indi- 
vidualism of one man who is "differ- 
ent." Professor Matthews suggests 
that Paul Green may still be too 
much a part of his country to present 
the universality of its people, and so 
produce a really great play. 
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LOW GAS TAX PAID BY 
KANSAS AUTO OWNERS 



REGISTRATION PEES ABOUT EQUAL 
TO AVERAGE 






Howe « 'ompares Charges Against Motor 

Vehicles, Showing Cltlisen* of This 

State Fare Iletter Than Thoiie 

of >I II II > Others 

Kansas automobile owners fare 
well in the payment of taxes on their 
motor vehicles and in the gasoline 
taxes which they pay, a comparison 
of the situation in Kansas with that 
of other states by Prof. Harold Howe 
of the college agricultural economics 
department shows. 

The registration fees for each of 
the 23,127,315 motor vehicles in the 
United States in 1927 averaged 
$13.02. In comparison with this 
figure the average license tax for 
each automobile in Kansas was 
$12.09 or just slightly less than the 
average for the entire country. How- 
ever, the Kansas automobile owner 
holds a greater advantage over his 
neighbor of other states in the 
amount of gasoline taxes paid. The 
average for each motor vehicle for 
the country at large was $11.19 in 
1927. In Kansas the average was 
$9.15. That is with a 2 cent tax, 
Howe points out. 

GAS TAX TREND IS UPWARD 

Kansas ranks toward the bottom 
of the list of states in the amount 
of gas tax charged to its citizens. 
The gasoline tax was introduced for 
the first time in Oregon in 1919 and 
has spread until now, nine years 
later, 4 6 states and the District of 
Columbia have in some form or an- 
other a tax Qn gasoline sales. New 
York and Illinois are, the two states 
that do not have a gasoline tax, Illi- 
nois adopted a 2 cent {ax in 1927 
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Lnte I.. E. Moses Writ™ Article Call- 
ing Attention to Foresight of 
Agricultural College 

The value placed on experimental 
milling work by persons in the in- 
dustry is indicated in an article in 
the Southwestern Miller of recent 
date. The article was written by L. 
E. Moses, who, until his death in 
December, was president of the 
Southwestern Millers league. 

"The milling of flour is mechan- 
ical, but the betterment of that mill- 
ing and the increased value of the 
products of wheat after milled is due 
to scientific research," the milling 
authority wrote, "and in this respect 
we believe that our splendid state 
agricultural colleges, particularly 
that of Kansas, have done more to- 
ward developing the scientific re- 
search of better milling than any 
other institutions in the world. 

"We give honor to those splendid 

agricultural colleges of Oklahoma, 

' bUt R- wa's i - ii Wfa W ^u^^^ X,'tfit>iauo, and 

Missouri for their research work in 
plant life and their continued efforts 
In promoting better grades and bet- 
ter yields to insure profitable returns 
for the growers of wheat. But to 
Kansas must be given the honor for 
the foresight of its agricultural col- 
lege in equipping and maintaining 
an experimental flour mill as a part 
of its educational work for the bene- 
fit of this principal industry of the 
state." 



ed in each type of subject matter, al- 
though they should be interpreted 
carefully for the reason that some 
types of subject matter necessarily 
appeal to comparatively few people." 
The figures referred to show that 
in the aggregate, 23,985 people at- 
tended agronomy meetings during the 
two-year period. Slightly more than 
30,000 attended rodent control meet- 
ings, 92,844 attended marketing 
meetings held on 18 different occa- 
sions, 43,567 people attended meet- 
ings for the discussion of foods and 
nutrition, 35,000 attended home 
health and sanitation meetings, and 
practically 11,000 were in attendance 
at clothing meetings held on 64 dif- 
ferent days. 

MILLER LAUDS KANSAS 

EXPERIMENTAL MILL 



New York is therefore the only state 
that has never adopted a gasoline 
tax. 

The trend of the gas tax rate has 
been decidedly upward, Professor 
Howe explains further. Early taxes 
were for the most part at the rate of 
1 cent per gallon of sales. Now no 
state has a tax as low as 1 cent. Al- 
though there have been revisions up- 
ward in the gasoline tax rate in the 
majority of states there has never 
been an instance of a rate being re- 
duced in any state. 

CANADA USES GAS TAX 

Six states now have a 5 cent tax, 
12 states have a 4 cent tax, one state 
a 3% cent tax, 14 states a 3 cent 
tax, and 13 states and the District of 
Columbia a 2 cent tax. The gasoline 
tax is also used in Canada, four pro- 
vinces having a 5 cent tax and five 
provinces a 3 cent tax. 

A summary of these data shows 
that in 33 states motor vehicle own- 
ers pay a higher gasoline tax than 
Kansas, in 12 states they pay the 
same tax, and in only 2 states — the 
states without a gasoline tax — do 
they pay less. The average rate of 
the gasoline tax throughout the 
United States is now 3.23 cents per 
gallon. 

KANSAS FARM PEOPLE 
WANT COLLEGE SERVICE 



1. 



PreHident Illustrates Demand by Ref- 
erence to Shawnee County Meeting* 
Muring Lust niennluni 

The extent to which Kansas farm 
people are interested in educational 
services of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college has been illustrated 
by President F. D. Farrell in his cur- 
rent biennial report by a reference 
to Shawnee county farm people. Dur- 
ing the two-year period an aggregate 
of 252,973 attended various subject 
matter meetings held on 409 differ- 
ent days. 

"The figures on attendance, of 
course, include many duplications be- 
cause many people attend more than 
one type of meeting," the agricul- 
tural college head explains. "The 
figures show something of the com- 
parative degree of interest manifest- 



MOXLEV STARTS BETTER 

BEEP CATTLE SCHOOLS 



George Montgomery, llr. J, \\ . I.iinih. 
and Prof. E. G. Kelly Cooperate 

A series of better beef cattle 
schools was instituted this week at 
Emporia and El Dorado under the 
supervision of J. J. Moxley, exten- 
sion animal husbandman of the col- 
lege. The meetings are a part of a 
five year program for improving the 
beef cattle industry of the state. 

Cooperating with Mr. Moxley in 
holding the two-day beef schools are 
George Montgomery, instructor in 
agricultural economics; Dr. J. W. 
Lumb, of the division of veterinary 
medicine; and E. G. Kelly, exten- 
sion entomologist. The meetings 
will be held in 24 counties during 
.January and succeeding months. 



WILLARD LECTURES ON 
'SCIENTIFIC APPROACH' 



Rogers to New Office 

Prof. C. E. Rogers, head of the 
department of industrial journalism 
and printing, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, at the recent meet of 
the association at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The association includes the 21 ac- 
credited journalism schools and de- 
partments of the United States. 

White Develops Industry 

Ivan A. White, '20, and Helen 
(Mitchell) White, '18, and three 
children of Edinburg, Tex., visited 
the alumni office while in Manhattan 
recently. Mr. White is engaged in 
development of the grape industry in 
the Rio Grande valley. He is a di- 
rector of the Redland Vineyard com- 
pany. 



DEAN ADDRESSES CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT CLASS 



'Mont Fundamental Fenture In Idle 
CurloHltyt an IntereHt in Under- 
standing Something On Hh 
Own Account' 

"Science is content to deal with 
things as they seem to be," said J. 
T. Willard, dean of the division of 
general science, in a lecture "The 
Scientific Approach to Life" given to 
the contemporary thought class Sat- 
urday morning. Continuing he said, 
"It concedes at once, to the philoso- 
pher his assertion that science is not 
ultimate, that everything that he as- 
serts that he knows about nature is 
roally an interpretation of sensations 
in himself." 

Dean Willard illustrated his meali- 
ng of scientific approach by asking 
his audience to imagine a man de- 
void of any scientific knowledge 
and deprived of everything that 
depends on such knowledge. He 
is a member of a clan no mem- 
ber of which has any more knowl- 
edge than himself. The progress 
of this clan would be in accordance 
with the scientific approach and 
would depend on only two things, 
observation and moving things. 

"The most fundamental feature of 
the scientific approach is idle curios- 
ity. That, as I take it, is an interest 
in observing or understanding some- 
thing on its own account, with no 
thought to utilizing it in any other 
way," said Dean Willard. Faraday's 
experiment with electricity, through 
the use of a magnet drawn through 
a closed conducting current was used 
as an illustration. 

FOUR TYPES OF THINKING 

The progress, tyf mankind up 
through the ages has depended very 
largely upon the extent to which it 
has been held that for everything 
there is a cause. Four types of 
thinking may be distinguished rough- 
ly, according to Dean Willard. They 
are first, the "after this, therefore on 
account of this" reasoning of the 
mass of mankind lacking education 
and special training. Second is the 
type controlled by the emotions 
which is, if anything, less reliable 
than the first method. It leads on 
only to more emotions and not to 
scientific conclusions. The third 
type is that of philosophy about 
which Dean Willard says, "While I 
am incompetent to discuss its meth- 
ods and results I notice that the 
philosophers do not agree. I believe 
that it is because they are dealing 
with the unknowable. They are at- 
tempting to interpret by their finite 
minds a universe that is infinite in 
duration, magnitude and complex- 
ity." 

FOURTH TYPE SCIENTIFIC 

The fourth type of thinking is the 
scientific, of which observation is 
the first step. This in turn leads to 
speculation concerning its cause and 
characteristics, experimentation being 
the second and chief step. However, 
experimentation is guided by the use 
of one's imagination. Through form- 
er knowledge of the field and reac- 
tions already made, one is able to 
predict what will happen. When these 
predictions are verified the fourth 
step is completed. 

That the discovery of new facts 
does not invalidate old ones, was 
stressed by Dean Willard, who 
said that the predictive power of 
science, based on the validity of its 
theories, is probably the strongest 
evidence of a connection of the theo- 
ries with the realities of an objective 
universe. 



3,000 OOO JACKRABBITS FOR 

SALE BY KANSAS FARMERS 



Oman Says State Can Spare Them at 
n Profit 

At least 2,000,000 of the 4,000,- 
000 jackrabbits in western Kansas 
could well be killed off this winter 
for pelting, according to A. E. Oman, 



state leader of rodent control for the 
United States biological survey. Fig- 
uring the pelts at 12 to 18 cents 
each, western Kansas would be ap- 
proximately $300,000 to the good to 
say nothing of the losses in damaged 
crops avoided. 

Eight or 10 jackrabbRs consume 
as much feed as one sheep, accord- 
ing to the rodent specialist, which 
shows that the amount of feed an- 
nually eaten by 2,000,000 of the 
pests would be sufficient to maintain 
more than 200,000 sheep. 

MASTER HOMEMAKERS 

TO BE HONORED AGAIN 



College and the Farmer's Wife Will Co- 
operate In Choosing Five Out- 
standing It in :il Women 

Five Kansas farm women, who 
like thousands of others have gone 
about their daily tasks for many 
years without thought of public hon- 
or, are to be accorded the recogni- 
tion of a state here during Farm and 
Home week when they are honored 
as Master Farm Homemakers. 

Awarding the new titles and their 
accompanying gold insignia is spon- 
sored by the Farmer's Wife, national 
farm women's magazine, with the co- 
operation of the extension division 
of Kansas State Agricultural college, 
and will occur as a feature of Farm 
and Home week, February 5-8. 

The Kansas recognition is part of 
a national movement designed to 
honor the farm woman and to recog- 
nize her contribution to national life. 
There will be similar events in 21 
states this year and more than 100 
rural women will be honored. This 
is the second event of its kind in 
Kansas. 

Fifty-one outstanding homemak- 
ers, representing all parts of the 
state, were nominated by their neigh- 
bors for the Master Farm Homemak- 
er title. From them a judging com- 
mittee, named by Miss May Miles, 
assistant home demonstration agent, 
is selecting the five to be honored. 
The judges will base their decision 
on answers the candidates have writ- 
ten to more than 500 questions con- 
cerning their homemaking methods, 
and on personal information. 

The questions are classified under 
five headings: the home plant; 
health of the family; management of 
time, energy, and income; family re- 
lationships, social development, and 
child training; and community ac- 
tivities. 



MACHINE SHEO SAVES 

HEAVY DEPRECIATION 



Farmer l'ays for Implement House 

Whether He Has One or Not, 

Say* Extension Engineer 

The best farm machine shed, ac- 
cording to John S. Glass, extension 
agricultural engineer of the college, 
is one that will keep the machinery 
dry. Implements should be housed 
principally to prevent their becom- 
ing wet and rusting. This virtually 
eliminates the open shed because rain 
and snow easily blow into the open 
protection. 

Glass points out that 15 per cent 
of the value of the machinery to be 
housed will pay for adequate shed 
for housing. Since Kansas farmers 
are using $115,000,000 worth of 
farm implements they can well af- 
ford to protect such an investment. 
More than 20,000 combine harvesters 
were used on the Kansas wheat crop 
of 1928. A tractor is in use for 
every 532 acres of crop land in the 
state. Nearly 30,000 manure spread- 
ers, 15,000 gas engines, and 100,000 
cream separators are in use on Kan- 
sas farms. 

With this large investment in 
farm implements the Kansas farmer 
pays for the machine shed every five 
years whether he has the shed or not, 
the extension agricultural engineer 
figures. The implement house not 
only cuts the depreciation on farm 
equipment but reduces repair bills 
and eliminates loss of time when the 
implements are in use. 



RURAL ENGINEERS DO 
STATE REAL SERVICE 



COLLEGE HELPS IN 14,453 IN- 
STANCES IN 1027 



But Work Is Greatly Hindered by Lack 

of Adequute Housing Facilities on 

K. S. A. C. Campus— Need 

New liulldlngs 

In 1927 agricultural engineers of 
the college supplied 3,406 blue 
prints for farm buildings, distributed 
4,082 bulletins, provided information 
on the construction of 940 portable 
brooder houses and 1,078 poultry 
houses, helped plan 16 farmsteads, 
and helped to prevent soil erosion on 
1,016 farms, according to data taken 
from a booklet recently printed by 
the agricultural engineering depart- 
ment to show its principal equipment 
needs. 

In addition, the college agricul- 
tural engineers furnished plans for 
the construction of 54 rural dwell- 
ings, 63 sewerage disposal systems, 
22 water systems, and 7 farm light- 
ing systems. In the aggregate these 
individual services amount to 14,452 
for the year 1927 as compared to 
6,219 for the year 1923, indicating 
that services performed by the de- 
partment have more than doubled 
within a period of four years. 

ASKS A NEW BUILDING 

The greatest need of the agricul- 
tural engineering department is for 
a new building, reasons for which 
are presented in the booklet prepared 
by Prof. F. C. Fenton, head of the 
department. 

The present quarters of the agri- 
cultural engineering department are 
inadequate for instruction and re- 
search because they are widely sepa- 
rated. Three offices are maintained 
in the engineering hall. Tractors 
and other machinery are housed in 
the old army barracks which are 
dirty, poorly lighted, and poorly 
heated. Other farm machinery, in- 
cluding gasoline engines and light- 
ing and water systems, are stored in 
the old farm machinery building 
which was condemned several years 
ago. 

With inadequate equipment and 
under crowded conditions it is diffi- 
cult to maintain high standards of 
student work, the booklet points out. 
The barracks which are used for stu- 
dent laboratories are in a run down 
condition because they have not been 
worth repairing for several years. 
These same conditions retard agri- 
cultural engineering research which 
is one of the chief functions of the 
agricultural engineering department. 
HOW ENGINEERS SERVE 

The bulletin points out in another 
way how agricultural engineering 
has improved Kansas farming meth- 
ods; 

Through the use of improved ma- 
chinery and methods, the cost of har- 
vesting and threshing wheat has been 
reduced by one-half. 

By using the better machinery 
available today, a Kansas farmer can 
grow three times as much wheat as 
he could in 1910, even though no in- 
crease in yield per acre is figured. 

The use of labor saving machinery 
has increased the productive capacity 
of the farm worker and thereby 
raised the standard of living. 

The attractiveness, as well as the 
health and comfort of farm life, has 
been improved by the installation of 
lighting, heating, and water supply 
systems. 

The productive capacity of the 
state of Kansas has been greatly in- 
creased by drainage and irrigation. 

Better planning, arrangement and 
construction of farm buildings has 
brought greater efficiency, conven- 
ience, and durability. 

The soil erosion problem is being 
solved in many parts of Kansas. 

The electrification of Kansas farms 
has been materially hastened by ag- 
ricultural engineering work during 
the last four years. 
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Some hamlets are being literally 
rubbed off the map, notably the ones 
the highway passed by. They face the 
fate of the now almost forgotten 
'New Eureka" which the railroads 
missed in the earlier day. Many 
small towns that are on the highways 
watch customers speed through on 
surfaced roads to the gayeties and 
educational advantages of city life. 
These towns may retain their present 
physical appearance but one feels 
hat in commercial matters as well 
ii social ones they are becoming 
^ranches of city organizations— links 
in a chain whose knot is tied in some 
formal small town now rapidly as- 
suming urban proportions. 

So capitalism is invading rural 
America with a vengeance. And the 
self sufficient and satisfied country 
town as we have known, loved, and 
chastised it, seems to be passing into 
literature and history in the wake of 
the buffalo and prairie schooner. 



achieve final perfection once for all. 
In this respect, philosophy has suf- 
fered from its association with the- 
ology. Theological dogmas are fixed, 
and are regarded by the orthodox as 
incapable of improvement. Philoso- 
phers have too often tried to produce 
similarly final systems; they have 
not been content with the gradual 



been promoted and given a raise in 
salary. 

FORTY YEARS AGO 
J. U. Higinbotham, '86, entered 
into partnership with H. Mansfield, 
jr., for the practice of law at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Lieutenant Albert Todd. '72, vis- 
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approximations that satisfied men of I ited college friends after which he 
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science. In this they seem to me to 
have been mistaken. Philosophy 
should be piecemeal and provisional 
like science; final truth belongs to 
heaven, not to this world. — From 
"Philosophy" by Bertrand Russell. 



returned to his station at the Presi 
dio in San Francisco. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Todd. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 
Noble Prentis addressed students 
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IIBTHRONR MoGUFFYt 

"Up, up!" "To work! To work! 
Do your duty, little man." So the 
McGuffy readers goaded the youth of 
the middle west a generation ago. 
If we ourselves didn't learn Mc- 
Guffy's principles by the rule of the 
hickory stick in the little red school 
house, our parents, who did, passed 
on to us their almost righteous fear 
of idleness. "Up, up! Work! Work!" 
rings in our subconscious ears until 
leisure seems unworthy, if not sin- 
ful. 

The very real distinction between 
idleness and leisure is not always 
made. Leisure is devoid of pressure. 
It implies contemplation, musing, 
time for letting the mind wander as 
it will until gradually, smoothly, cer- 
tain significances become clear and 
we see our work and the world's 
work from an understanding perspec- 
tive. 

Leisure breeds culture. Charles 
Beard, eminent historian contends, in 
a recent article in the "Saturday Re- 
view of Literature," that no culture 
has ever come out of agriculture, no 
art from those who till the soil. He 
implies that lack of leisure in rural 
life does not permit it. 

No doubt leisure would have 
ruined our predecessors in their 
struggle for mere existence. But we 
have more time than they. The eco- 
nomic life isn't so all absorbing now. 
However, we are perhaps held back 
from indulging in leisure and acquir- 
ing a culture by the attitudes, or 
biases inherited from the era in 
which they were socially valuable. 
Perhaps it is time to make Work a 
little less virtuous. Or is the Mc- 
Guffy in us too strong? 



THB <OI VI'HV TOWN WAIVING f 

It is interesting that the man who 
made the country town famous 
should be one of the first to note its 
passing. And rather remarkable that 
instead of mourning that its day is 
done he should hasten in the new 

era. 

Kd Howe, author of "The Story of 
a Country Town," and several asso- 
ciates bought the Fall City (Neb.) 
Journal the other day. it is alleged 
__to use the caul ions terminology of 
which bis profession is fond — that 
Mr. Howe is thus starting a chain of 
country weeklies. 

A number of editors have tried 
this project before, though they may 
not have thought of it as a chain. 
Hut whereas the public may have 
"fallen for" the chain store idea, the 
country public has, in most instances, 
refused to give up ye old time ed. 
The editor tills the weekly's columns 
with his personality. He Is as essen- 
tial to the citizenry of the town as 
the mayor or school board. And the 
community wants one of these public 
spirited creatures for its very own, 
no sharing with a rival town, no in- 
deed. 

Yet in spite of these possessive 
claims on ye ed, small towns have 
failed to support him with advertis- 
ing They may not want impersonal 
journalism dealt out through even a 
baby syndicate, but the fact is that 
they can't afford the luxury of the 

old fashioned editor much longer. 

For the country town as a little col- 

>rful world unto itself is vanishing. 



DRAMA 

The Theater Guild Repertory com- 
pany presented Shaw's play, "The 
Doctor's Dilemma," in the college 
auditorium on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 7. The presentation was a not- 
able achievement. The success of 
the production was due to three 
things: Excellent interpretation of 
their parts by all members of the 
cast; appropriate and beautiful set- 
tings; and the choice of an interest- 
ing and clever play. 

"The Doctor's Dilemma" is not 
Shaw's most significant contribution 
to the modern theater. In its more 
than 20 years of history it has not 
lost its effectiveness. But some of 
its force as a protest has been dis- 
sipated. To a generation which has 
forgotten little Nell and refuses to 
weep at the bedside of Eva, its trans- 
posed parallelism is not so start- 
ling. But aside from the satire, 
Shaw's other devices are always good 
drama. 

In this case the cleverness of the 
play was enhanced by clear, har- 
monious, and even brilliant acting; 
and by stage settings which made the 
auditorium seem like a theater. 

Miss Elizabeth Risdon as Jennifer 
Dudebat was vital and convincing. 
The changing inflections of her voice 
added to the emotional appeal of 
her lines. Mr. Edwin Maxwell por- 
trayed excellently the Babbitt-like 
and exuberant Sir Ralph Bloomfleld 
Bonington. Mr. Warburton Gamble 
entered fully into the part of the 
skeptical and almost disillusioned 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon. Mr. Brandon 
Evans showed more praiseworthy re- 
straint in his character of the com- 
monsense, ancient-mariner figure of 
Sir Patrick Cullen, than Shaw did in 
introducing the character. Mr. Neal 
Caldwell played the unmoral, bohe- 
mian artist with fine feeling for the 
unity of the play as a whole. In re- 
gard to this part the audience must 
feel toward Dudebat as the other 
characters in the play do. Too much 
or too little sympathy would be fatal. 
To get away with the death-bed 
scene as Mr. Caldwell did, is splendid 
acting. Mr. Alan Mobray as Cutler 
Wampole, was most effective. He 
never forgot his sense of superiority 
as a surgeon, to the other doctors, 
who were mere physicians. Perhaps 
the chief virtue possible to the other 
actors was the way in which they re- 
pealed by their acting their feeling 
for the play as a whole. 

To see a play sponsored by the 
Theater Guild is to enjoy a produc- 
tion of artistic merit artistically pre- 
sented. — Robert Conover. 



K. S. A. C. Trains for 400 Occupations 

The Thirty-Second Biennial Report of the Kansas State Atricultural College 

One hundred years ago, when virtually all the stu- 
dents in a college studied the same subjects, it would 
have been unnecessary for a college with an annual en- 
rolment of 4,000 students to offer more than a small 
fraction of the number of courses that this college now 
offers. But nowadays it is not at all unusual for a large 
number of subjects to be offered. Indeed, in a technolog- 
ical college it is absolutely necessary If the legitimate 
demands of the students are to be met. During each of 
the two years in the past biennium 89 per cent of the 
subjects offered were actually taught. The figure indi- 
cates something of the demand for varied and specialized 
instruction. 

This college offers technical training for about 400 
occupations, about 150 of them in agriculture and re- 
lated fields, and the remainder in home economics, en- 
gineering, veterinary medicine, and general science. The 
student who wishes to prepare himself to operate a 
creamery must study certain technical subjects that are 
different from those studied by a student who expects to 
edit farm papers or one who is planning to be a civil 
engineer, an architect, a flour mill engineer, a home- 
maker, a serum manufacturer, a florist, a plant breeder, 
a rural banker, a producer of purebred cattle, or a seed 
grower. 

There are certain basic subjects, like college rhet- 
oric and inorganic chemistry, that are studied by virtual- 
ly all students in the college. But there are more than 
900 other subjects, like meat inspection, acoustics, and 
food analysis, each of which is studied only by a small 
group of students. A great multiplicity of subjects must 
be offered by any large technological school that is con- 
cerned, as this college is, with such extensive and varied 
fields of human activity as agriculture, the industries, the 
industrial sciences, and the home. For this reason as 
the college has grown in usefulness the number of 
courses has increased in response to the ever-increasing 
demand for specialized training to supplement training 
in the basic subjects. The increase in the number of 
subjects offered has been 48 per cent in the past 10 
years. The number of subjects that include laboratory 
work has increased 59 per cent in the same period. 
These necessary increases, especially in subjects that in- 
clude laboratory work, involve increases in expenditures 
for equipment, materials, and teaching personnel. 



FHNAL TRUTH BELONGS TO 



From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 
Aggie football men named for the 
honor roll were Huston, Jolley, 
Bogue, Gallagher, and Hixson. 

Rose Baker, '17, resigned her 
work in Tulsa, Okla., to accept a 
position as cafeteria director at 
Washburn college. 

Elva Akin, '05, spent the holidays 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. V. 
She was employed in the 
department at Iowa State 



at the Presbyterian church on the 
subject, "Funny Americans." 

A catalogue of improved Berk- 
shires representing the principal 
families composing the college herd 
was printed. 

Students in the mechanical de- 
partment made two large walnut 
desks, two extension tables, two 
safes, a piano stool, a pulpit stand, 
and several fancy goblets. 



From "The Weary Blues, " by Langston Hughes 

The moon Is naked. 
The wind has undressed the moon. 
The wind has blown all the cloud- 
garments 
Off the body of the moon 
And now she's naked, 
Stark naked. 

But why don't you blush, 
O shameless moon? 
Don't you know 
It isn't nice to be naked? 

♦ 

SUNFLOWERS 
H. W. D. 
PRE-VIEW 
The experts seem to have it all 
doped out that 1929 is going to be 
another prosperous year, with high 
winds in March, plenty of heat dur- 
ing the middle of the summer, and 
a lot of football surprises in the fall. 

Which is all just about what it 
should be. This prosperity we have 
been having is not, of course, all that 
might be hoped for; but it is consid- 
erably better than none. It hasn't 
begun to percolate through hoi polloi 
very much as yet, but it seems to 
have affected the barons of industry 
and many of the natural-born mil- 
lionaires. 

There are some forty thousand 
millionaires in the country, it is said. 
Not all of them have as yet caught 
prosperity, but the stragglers are ex- 
pected to come down with it any 
day now. Just to make the figures 
come out even, we'll say that the 
whole forty thousand are, in a way, 
either openly or incipiently pros- 
perous. 

That leaves only 119,960,000 citi- 
zens of our states to question our 
right to be called a prosperous com- 
monwealth, and that is hardly enough 
to make a good case for the conten- 
tion. 



There are people who stubbornly 
insist that a country should not be 
called prosperous until there is what 
they call a more equable distribution 
of wealth, but their reasoning is al- 
ways so involved and endless that 
it is hard to follow. The manner of 
the president of a motor merger or 
that of a successful politician is 
much more to our liking. He simply 
states that everything points to a 
continuation of the present whole- 
some condition of unprecedented 
prosperity and admits that under the 
circumstances there is no indication 
of anything else. 

In other words, if all indications 
point in one direction, there is no in- 
dication pointing in any other direc- 
tion. The logic is good, the tone is 
pleasing, and there is an air of op- 
timism and good cheer about his 
statement of the situation that 
pleases us far more than the figures 
and the instances that people on the 
other side are always trying to drag 
in. 



V. Akin, 
extension 
college. 



And we, for one, are not willing 
to admit that the general run of citi- 
zens are not more or less prosperous. 
Almost everybody has a car of some 
sort or other and expects to pay for 
it if he lives. Of course, this means 
that he'll have to stall off the grocery 
man and the clothier and other busi- 
ness men, but what else can they ex- 
pect? 



I mentioned a moment ago three 
defects in common beliefs, namely, 
that they are cocksure, vague, and 
self-contradictory. It is the business 
of philosophy to correct these de- 
fects so far as it can, without throw- 
ing over knowledge altogether. To 
be a good philosopher, a man must 
have a strong desire to know, com- 
bined with great caution in believing 
that he knows; he must also have 
logical acumen and the habit of 
exact thinking. All these, of course, 
are a matter of degree. Vagueness, 
in particular, belongs, in some de- 
gree, to all human thinking; we can 
diminish it indefinitely, but we can 
never abolish it wholly. Philosophy, 
accordingly, is a continuing activity, 
not something in which we can 



TWENTY YEARS AGO 
J. B. Dorman, '96, and Helen Van 
Allen Knight were married. They 
were at home at 14 9 Ward well ave- 
nue, West New Brighton, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Kansas state board of agricul- 
ture was held January 13, 14, and 
15 at Topeka. Among those on the 
program were Prof. Albert Dickens 
and Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 
Prof. O. P. Hood, formerly of the 
college, had an illustrated article, 
"A Reciprocating Dynamometer," in 
Machinery. 

Con M. Buck, '96, wrote from To- 
peka, where he was employed in the 
department of civil engineering of 
the Sante Fe railroad, that he had 



HOW TO GET A "GOOD PRESS" 
If, for instance, your son has 
eloped with Arline Joy of the Follies 
it is, perhaps, just as well to admit 
the mesalliance frankly. Undoubt- 
edly your unwelcome callers have al- 
ready been to the city hall and have 
examined the file of marriage li- 
censes. The reporter will not be dis- 
suaded by warnings that you are a 
big advertiser, and that the owner 
of his paper is a friend of yours, or 
by the offer of a bribe. But there 
is an outside chance that he can be 
deceived by a beaming statement that 
the marriage is one which delights 
you, that Miss Joy is a graduate of 
Smith college doing work in the 
chorus in preparation for grand op- 
era. Thus suppress your real feel- 
ings and next morning, it is probable, 
the headlines will be "PROMINENT 
YOUTH WEDS COLLEGE GIRL 
PRIMA DONNA" Instead of "SCION 
AND CHORINE ELOPE; FLEE 
PARENTAL WRATH." —Henry 
F. Pringle in the North American Re- 
view. 



Then the idea of having high winds 
in .March is also a pretty good one. 
This is a big country with lots of 
room tor all kinds of wind, and 
March has 111 days. And it's cer- 
tainly a poor summer that can't 
furnish plenty of heat. Of course 
we may get cheated out of the foot- 
ball surprises next fall, but you can't 
expect an expert to hit a nail on the 
head every time. 

Taken all in all, it looks as if the 
expert prognosticators have done a 
smooth, conservative job on 1!I2!>. 
All but 2,999 people out of every 
3,000 will be a millionaire, March 
will be more or less tempestuous, 
Kansas and Texas will run a tem- 
perature in the summer, and many 
football teams will lose games they 
expect to win. 



Seamen have a custom, when they 
meet a whale, to fling him out an 
empty tub by way of amusement, to 
divert him from laying violent hands 
upon the ship. — Swift. 
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E. E. Coleman, '25, is living at 
Seneca. 

Cecil Foote, f. s., is a landscape 
gardener in Wichita. 

John L. Mayfleld, '28, is located 
at 923% Boulevard, Galveston, Tex. 

G. V. Mueller, '24, teaches in the 
electrical engineering department at 
Purdue university. 

Miss Mina Pfeifley, f. s., of Green 
is now teaching history in the Rus- 
kin, Neb., high school. 

Gerald C. Marrs, '23, is industrial 
and sales engineer in Norristown, Pa. 
His address is 100 West Main street, 
Simons apartments. 

Ivan H. Riley, '24, and Geneva 
(Hollis) Riley, '25, of Chicago, called 
at the alumni office while on their 
way to spend Christmas in Wichita. 
F. F. Herr, '26, and Esther (Jones) 
Herr, '26, visited the campus during 
the holidays. Mr. Herr teaches vo- 
cational agriculture in the Argonia 
high school. 

H. W. Luhnow, "17, has been trans- 
ferred from Dallas, Tex., to Main, 
Second and Third streets, Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Luhnow is employed 
by the William Volker company. 

A. M. Young, '28, called on his 
college friends during Christmas va- 
cation. He is employed by the Cen- 
tral Station institute in Chicago. His 
address is 216 Grand avenue, Wau- 
kegan, 111. 

G. I. Johnson, '28, Athens, Ga., is 
farm buildings specialist for the ex- 
tension division of Georgia State col- 
lege. S. P. Lyle, '21, is head of the 
agricultural engineering division at 
Georgia State. 

R. W. McCall, '21, and Mabel (Bot- 
kin) McCall, '17, and daughter, Ruth 
Geraldine, are living at 1010 North 
Lincoln avenue, Liberal. Mr. Mc- 
Call is a salesman for the Southard 
Feed and Milling company of Kan- 
sas City. 

George R. (Mose) Elliott, "11, grad- 
uate in civil engineering, is engaged 
in contract building with headquar- 
ters at 4280 Sixth street, Ecorse, 
Mich. Mr. Elliott built the court- 
house in Atlanta,, Ga., and several 
public buildings in Florida and Colo- 
rado. 

Irvin Peffley, '25, and Grace (Cur- 
rin) Peffley, '24, and daughter, Dor- 
othy, of Pueblo, Col., spent Christ- 
mas week visiting at the homes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Artie Peffley and Mr. 
and Mrs. E. B. Currin in Manhattan. 
Mr. Peffley is resident engineer for 
the Pueblo Gas and Fuel company. 



Ottawa; A. C. Apitz, '16, Chicago; 
Florence Larmer, '28, Miltonvale; 
Vera Lindholm, '27, Delavan; Geo. 
H. Bush, '22, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 



MARRIAGES 



NOLAND — SHERMAN 

The marriage of Martha Mildred 
Noland, f. s., and Ralph H. Sherman, 
'28, took place at Kipp December 29. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherman are making 
their home in Fort Smith, Ark. 

HAMMOND— W AMPLER 

The marriage of Rose Hammond, 
f. s., to Herkle Wampler, graduate 
student at K. S. A. C, took place at 
Salina December 22. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wampler are making their home in 
Manhattan. 

BROWN — HILL 

The marriage of Opal Brown, f s., 
and Maurice Hill, f. s., took place in 
Manhattan December 22. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill are making their home in 
Manhattan where Mr. Hill is em- 
ployed in the Union National bank. 

GILLIS— ALLEN 

The marriage of Maxine Gillis, f. 
s., and Frederick A. Allen, Kansas 
university, took place in Topeka July 
23, 1927. Mr. and Mrs. Allen are 
making their home in Columbus, 
Neb., where Mr. Allen is in the em- 
ploy of Montgomery Ward and com- 
pany. 

GRAY— BIGELOW 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Clara Belle Gray, 
'26, M. S. '27, and Walter B. Bige- 
low, '28, which took place in Wich- 
ita December 2. They are making 
their home in Wichita where Mr. 
Bigelow is assistant construction 
superintendent of the Kansas Gas 
and Electric company. 



BIRTHS 



Ernest B. Keith, '13, and Mrs. 
Keith of Manhattan announce the 
birth of David Lawrence December 
23. 

George S. Davis, '24, and Marian 
(Chaffee) Davis, '27, of Bennington 
announce the birth of Dionn Marie 
December 7. 



H. L. Collins, '23, and Lois (Rich- 
ardson) Collins, '25, announce the 
birth of Norman Richardson Decem- 
ber 18. Mr. and Mrs. Collins live 
in Topeka. 
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Dean O. S. Smith, f. s., in civil 
engineering, writes interestingly of 
his work with the engineering de- 
partment of the United Fruit com- 
panies, Port Lemen, Costa Rica, Cen- 
tral America. Mr. Smith is the son 
of Fred J. Smith, '95, and Laura 
(McKeen) Smith, '95, of Russell. 
His letter follows: 

"A little less than two weeks ago 
we underwent the worst flood and 
resulting damage in the history of 
the Ferrocarril de Costa Rica and the 
railroad has been in operation since 
the early 1890s. In a little over a 
day we had 18 inches of rain here 
in Siquirres and there must have 
been more than that up in the moun- 
tains judging by the way in which 
the streams rose. Places here in 
Siquirres which are normally 10 feet 
above water level were covered by 
two or three feet of water. 

"All traffic was suspended for four 
days and the road is now opened 
only a little past Siquirres. From 
here to San Jose is 66 miles and it 
will be over 6 months before we 
have trains running regularly again 
even if we do not have any more high 
water and we can well expect quite a 
bit more of it. Bridges were washed 
out, landslides with tons and tons of 
dirt are on the track, and there are 
many places where the river has 
washed the track and roadbed away 
entirely. Our railroad is through the 
mountains all of the way from here 
and climbs from an elevation of 250 
feet here at Siquirres to 5,200 feet 
in 56 miles and then drops down to 
3,500 feet at San Jose in the next 
10 miles. 

"People used to the railroads in 
the States would not believe that a 
railroad could be put through such 
country but we have it here and op- 
erate more trains over it than many 
of the good sized railroads in the 
states. The marvelous thing about 
it is that most all of the work was 
done in the days before modern ma- 
chinery and all of the large cuts and 
fills and big bridges were built by 
hand. 

"We of the engineering depart- 
ment will not lack for work for 
many months to come. At present 
we are working about 150 men ahead 
of the points where we can get ma- 
chinery and are moving machinery 
up as fast as the track will carry it. 
For the past two weeks my days have 
been from 14 to 16 hours in length 
and Sunday is 'just another day'." 



dents. This fund is made possible 
by life memberships in the alumni 
association or through gifts and be- 
quests. 

A letter from Mr. Apitz, a part of 
which follows, has been received 
since the Chicago alumni meeting: 

"Inclosed please find check for $50 
to pay for life membership in the 
alumni association. I have to make 
good my promise which I made to 
the Chicago Alumni association on 
December 5, when I talked to that 
meeting regarding the great oppor- 
tunity in helping not only K. S. A. 
C. but also the great service to hu- 
manity in subscribing for this life 
membership. After making my talk 
at the meeting, I realized more fully 
than ever what a great privilege it 
is to have this money used for so 
great a cause. If I have the oppor- 
tunity I will be glad to talk in behalf 
of this life membership at any time 
in the future, because I can see that 
the money is going for a wonderful 
purpose." 

Since the Chicago meeting, L. A. 
Fitz, 717 Postal Telegraph building, 
who acted as chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee for the Chi- 
cago meeting, visited the alumni of- 
fice and voluntarily increased his old 
$20 life membership to a $50 mem- 
bership. Mr. Fitz also agreed to act 
as membership chairman for the Illi- 
nois alumni. 

Donald C. Thayer, '20, is president 
of the Chicago Alumni association. 
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RECENT HAPPENINGS! 
ON THE HILL 



Now Life Memberships 

Many Aggie alumni are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to 
take out life memberships in the K. 
S. A. C. Alumni association. The life 
membership appeals to many alumni 
for the following reasons: 

(1) A life membership means a 
saving in time and money in the 
average lifetime as compared with 
annual dues at $3 a year. 

(2) The average alumnus feels 
assured that the $50 he gives for a 
lifo membership will go on to serve 
in the student loan fund as long as 
K. S. A. C. stands. 

The following alumni pledged or 
paid for life memberships during De- 
cember: 

Fred M. Hayes, 'OS, Davis, Cal.; 
L 10. Rossel, '22, St. Louis. Mo.; 
Lois McNitt, '2S, Culllsem: Howard 
M. Chandler, '03, New York City; 
Paul Robinson, '16. San Francisco, 
Cal • Margaret (Mather) Uomine, 
•02 Mooresville, Ind.; O. K. Correll, 
•27! Manhattan; L. C. Williams, 12, 
Manhattan; Katherine (Paddock) 
Hess '00, Manhattan; Audrey Free- 
man '25, Manhattan; Jessie M. Wag- 
ner -00 Manhattan; C. W. Bower, 
•25,' Manhattan; R. M. Green, '22, 
Manhattan; Laura (Falkenrich) Bax- 
ter '15, Manhattan; Lucile (Berry) 
Wolf '13, Manhattan; L. A. Noll, 
•28 Keats; Dorothy Bergsten, '28, 
Randolph; V. E. Oman '09. Ran- 
dolph; Susan (Davies) Oman, 09, 
Randolph; Emma (Knostman) Huse, 
•80 Manhattan; M. M. Williamson, 
•24' Tulsa, Okla.; Chas. W. Shaver, 
•15! Salina; John O. Morse, '01, 
Mound City; Fred F. Fockele, 01, 



DEATHS 



WALTERS 
Mrs. J. D. Walters, wife of Dr. J. 
D. Walters, professor emeritus of ar- 
chitecture, died December 28 at her 
home in Manhattan. 

McLEOD 
Mrs. Mayme McLeod, for 15 years 
housemother of the Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity, died during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Burial was at Holton. 



Chicago Aggies Cash In 
The Chicago Aggies staged an en- 
joyable alumni gathering at the 
West Side Y. M. C. A., the evening 
of December 5, during the Interna- 
tional livestock exposition. About 50 
alumni were out to enjoy the gab- 
fest, cards, dancing, and refresh- 
ments. Greetings to the alumni 
were read from President F. D. Far- 
rell. 

During a short business session Al- 
fred C. Apitz, '16, stressed the im- 
portance and opportunity for service 
available to all alumni through the 
alumni loan fund for K. S. A. C. stu- 



The Sky Is the Limit 

Kansas Aggies are noted for doing 
things worthwhile. One of the worth- 
while activities of K. S. A. C. alumni 
is the alumni loan fund for students 
at K. S. A. C. in need of financial 
assistance. This fund is being de- 
veloped from life memberships in 
the K. S. A. C. Alumni association, 
gifts, and bequests. 

Read the following letter received 
from an Aggie alumnus, class of 
1910, and then thank your lucky 
stars that you are a part of K. S. 
A. C. 

"At the time the life memberships 
were, I believe, $25, I paid my dues. 
The last Industrialist indicates you 
can well use more money in this ad- 
mirable fund so I'm enclosing a check 
for $75. I am glad to be able to 
raise my former 'ante' but will you 
please not tell about it in the Indus- 
trialist. Or if you want the fact in 
connection with raising the money, 
please do not mention my name. Best 
wishes to you in your work." — No 
mam, we won't tell. 

Plan Annual Denver Dinner 

The annual K. S. A. C. alumni 
meeting held in conjunction with the 
National Western Livestock show is 
scheduled this year for Monday eve- 
ning, January 14, at Denver. 

George C. Wheeler, '95, managing 
editor of Western Farm Life, Denver, 
has sponsored the annual Aggie ban- 
quet for years with annual success. 
The Denver Aggies have a way of 
getting in touch with every alumnus 
visiting the stock show and making 
him feel at home while in Denver. 

Professors J. B. Fitch, F. W. Bell, 
and B. M. Anderson; the K. S. A. C. 
livestock judging team; and prob- 
ably Dr. C. W. McCampbell will be 
among the guests at the banquet. 
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A. N. "Bo" McMillin, varsity foot- 
ball coach, is ill in a Manhattan hos- 
pital with the influenza. His case 
is not believed to be serious. 

Journalism students of K. S. A. C. 
will edit the Kansas Day edition of 
the Topeka Daily Capital, January 
29. 

A total of 49 students had en- 
rolled at the close of the first day of 
registration for the thirtieth annual 
farmer's short course, which started 
January 7 and will close March 2. 

Dr. J. E. Ackert, chairman of the 
graduate council, and Prof. Albert 
Dickens, head of the department of 
horticulture, are reported as re- 
covering from serious cases of in- 
fluenza. 

The senior class team won the 
women's inter-class swimming con- 
test with a total score of 83% points. 
The freshmen were second with 77, 
the sophomores third with 70, and 
the juniors last with 48%. 

Out of 79 students reinstated in 
college for the first semester, 1927- 
28, only 10 made the necessary 
points at the end of the semester, 
according to the report of the com- 
mittee on reinstatement. Fifteen 
failed to pass in 50 per cent of their 
work. 



TESTING LABORATORY 

CHECKS MANY SAMPLES 



Runs 10,033 During Last Biennium, 
President's Report Shows — Build- 
ers Pay Costs 

Tests made by the road materials 
laboratory of the engineering experi- 
ment station of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college numbered 16,935 
during the biennium ending June 30, 
1928, according to the biennial re- 
port of President F. D. Farrell. These 
samples were involved in 3,083 miles 
of road and in 540 bridges. 

The figures show, President Far- 
rell explains, how the station helps 
to safeguard the state against the 
use of inferior materials. It also 
makes it possible to use with con- 
fidence certain local sands, stones, 
and other materials, thus effecting 
large savings in transportation ex- 
penses. 

At the close of the biennium test- 
ing work was being done for 1,821 
miles of road and 311 bridges. The 
cost of this testing work which is 
paid for by the agencies that finance 
road construction was $71,505 or 
about two-tenths of one per cent of 
the cost of construction. The quan- 
tity of testing work done during the 
biennium was more than double that 
done during the previous two years. 
Ninety-nine counties were served as 
compared with 89 in the previous 
two-year period. 



To Keep Step with a Progressive Kansas Agriculture 
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Tlu. Kansas State Agricultural college is this year requesting the state legislature for an ftp- 
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room instruction but also would enhance research in agricultural engineering. 



VlTHt 011 Written Test While Stewart 
Is High Individual 

Second place in the middlewest 
poultry judging contest was won by 
a K. S. A. C. team in Chicago, De- 
cember 22. The Kansas trio was 
first in the written examination and 
S. R. Stewart, a member of the team 
from Vermillion, was high individual 
of the entire contest. 

Competition was keen, according 
to Prof. H. M. Scott, coach, only 18 
points separating the Iowa team from 
the Kansans. The 10 competing 
teams finished as follows: Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and Ohio. 

Members of the Kansas team won 
five of nine medals, one of four silver 
loving cups, and $35 in cash prizes. 
Other members of the team were: 
R. W. O'Hara, Blue Mound; F. J. 
Raleigh, Clyde, and M. K. Fergus, 
Garnett, Alternate. 

Hamilton a Holiday Caller 

Alvin W. Hamilton, '27, was a holi- 
day visitor at the college. He is 
with the Commonwealth Edison com- 
pany. His address is 1546 N. La- 
Salle street, Chicago. 






ENGINEERS ASK STATE 
FOR REGISTRATION ACT 



•TEETH' IN BILL WHICH GOES TO 
STATE LEGISLATURE 



Requirement* Similar to Those of Meal 

elne or Law are Contained In 

Proposal Designed to 

Bar Incompetent 

Barring of incompetent persons 
from the practice of the profession of 
engineering is the object of a bill 
which will be presented before the 
coming session of the Kansas legis- 
lature, under the sponsorship of the 
Kansas Engineering society. 

Preparation and presentation of 
the act is under direction of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the society, of 
which Professors L. E. Conrad and 
C. H. Scholer of K. S. A. C. are mem- 
bers. 

The act calls for the formation of 
a board of five registered professional 
engineers, each of whom shall have 
been three years a resident of the 
state; ten years in actual practice, 
and for three years in charge of en- 
gineering work as principal or as- 
sistant. Members of the board must 
also be members of a recognized state 
or national engineering society. 

Those receiving a certificate from 
the board, as professional engineers, 
must have attained the age of 26 
years; be of good character; speak, 
read, and write the English lan- 
guage; have had eight years in pro- 
fessional experience. A $25 registra- 
tion fee is required. 

SCHOOL STUDY COUNTS 

A year's study of engineering in 
a satisfactory school or college will 
count as a year of professional ex- 
perience, provided, however, that not 
more than four such years of study 
be counted. 

Graduate work, or work in the 
teaching of engineering, may be 
counted toward the eight-year re- 
quirement. 

A corporation may obtain a per- 
mit for the practice of engineering, 
provided all plans and specifications 
are under the direction and subject 
to the approval of one or more reg- 
istered professional engineers. 

Revocation of a certificate may 
take place on account of fraud or de- 
ceit in obtaining such certificate or 
because of negligence, incompetence, 
or misconduct. Appeal to court can 
be taken from the decision of the 

board. 

Under the act all political subdivi- 
aions of the state will be prohibited 
from engaging in the construction of 
any public work involving engineer- 
ing, unless the plans, specifications, 
and estimates are approved by a reg- 
istered engineer. Such approval 
would not be required on projects 
costing less than $2,000. 

WILL COMPILE ROSTER 

A complete roster of professional 
engineers will be placed on file by 
each county and city clerk of the 
state, and each engineer will be sup- 
plied with a seal, with which he must 
stamp all work made or issued by 

him. 

Reciprocity in the granting of cer- 
tificates, with other states having 
equally strict requirements, is 
planned under the terms of the act. 
"The state society as a whole is 
in favor of the bill." said Professor 
Conrad. "More than 20 states have 
registration laws for engineers, as 
for doctors and lawyers, and the 
number is increasing each year." 

A fine of not less than $100 or 
more than $500, and a maximum jail 
sentence of three months, or both, are 
provided as penalties for infringe- 
ment of the act. 

The executive committee of the 
Kansas Engineering society will meet 
in Wichita January 17, 18, and 19. 
Prof Ernest Boyce of the University 
of Kansas is president of the com- 
mittee- C. V. Cessna of Wichita, 
vice-president; J. M. Averill of To- 
peka, secretary-treasurer. Profes- 
sors A H. Sluss of the University of 
Kansas and W. A. Schuster of the 
Kansas Teachers' college of Pitts- 
burg are other members, in addition 
to Professors Conrad and Scholer. 

L, S. Farad! Visits K. S. A. C. 

L S. Farrell, '28, with the state 
board of health at Minneapolis, 
Minn., visited the campus during the 
holidays and brought news of alumni 
in Minnesota. 



Basketball Schedule aad Scores 

Dec. 21— Kan. Wesleyan, 20; Aggies, 21. 
Jan. 7— St. Louis U., 39; Aggies, 22 
Jan. 8— Washington U., 29; Aggies, 30. 
Jan. 11 — Iowa State, Ames. 
Jan. 12— Creighton, Omaha. 
Jan. 15— Oklahoma U., Manhattan. 
Jan. 19— Missouri U., Columbia. 
Jan. 24 — Nebraska U., Manhattan. 
Fe b. 2 — Kansas U., Lawrence. 
FeD . 9 — Missouri U., Manhattan. 
Feb. 13 — Okla. A. & M., Manhattan. 
Feb. 16 — Iowa State, Manhattan. 
Feb. 23 — Oklahoma, Norman. 
Feb. 25— Okla. A. & M., Stillwater. 
Mar. 2 — Nebraska U., Lincoln. 
Mar. 5 — Kansas U„ Lawrence. 



'IRRIGATION LAW MAY 
HARM MIDDLEWEST' 

FARRELL FEARS COMPETITION 
WILL BE AGGRAVATED 



COLLEGE PLANS VARIED 

FARM-HOME PROGRAM 



Arranges Meetings On Four Day 

Scheme With Many Sessions for 

Women Visitors 

Varied educational features and 
entertainment will be provided for 
visitors to the annual Farm and 
Home week meetings to be held at 
the college February 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
according to L. C. Williams who is 
arranging the four days educational 
program. 

The first day will be devoted to the 
poultry industry, the second to prob- 
lems of dairying, the third to other 
branches of the livestock industry, 
and the last day will be agronomy 
and agricultural engineering day. 
Special programs will be arranged 
for farm women visitors including 
singing, recreation, and attention to 
problems of the home and child rear- 
ing. There will be other programs 
for special groups. 

Five women will be recognized as 
Master Farm Homemakers of the 
state, the second year such recogni- 
tion has been made. Wheat and corn 
champions also are to be named and 
honored. 



Stewart Comes Home 

George Stewart, '27, agronomist of 
the Utah Agricultural college, vis- 
ited college agronomists recently. 
Stewart is on his way home from 
New York where he attended meet- 
ings of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 



Boulder Canyon Project Act Opens Wny 
for Colorado Basin States to Com- 
pete With Plains Area, Presi- 
dent 'Warns 

If the recent passage by congress 
of the Boulder Canyon Project act is 
followed by agricultural and eco- 
nomic developments similar to those 
which followed the enactment of the 
Reclamation law of June 17, 1902, 
and unless some preventive action 
is taken, important groups of farm- 
ers in the middle west probably will 
be affected more adversely than they 
already have been by irrigation de- 
velopment, President F. D. Farrell of 
the college declared in a recent state- 
ment. 

NO SUBSIDY FOR MIDDLEWEST 

"Since the Reclamation act of 
1902 became operative the agricul- 
tural production for which the act 
provides frequently has been em- 
barrassing to producers in the mid- 
dlewest," the president explained. 
"Under the act, the government, in 
effect, subsidizes the production on 
reclamation projects of certain im- 
portant commodities which enter into 
competition with the same commodi- 
ties produced in middlewestern 
states where farmers operate with- 
out subsidy. This has been a factor 
in bringing about excess agricultural 
production and serious price depres- 
sions. 

"The recurring difficulties have 
been specially acute for producers of 
potatoes and apples, both of which 
commodities are produced in large 
quantities on government-subsidized 
irrigation projects in Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and other western states. 
Somewhat similar competition often 
involves meat and dairy products. 
The competition injures farmers in 
both regions. 

"The Boulder Canyon Project act 
provides for the construction of stor- 
age facilities for 'not less than 20,- 



000,000 acre-feet of water.' This 
is enough to cover 20,000,000 acres 
of land to a depth of one foot. The 
availability of this enormous quan- 
tity of water in states having large 
areas of unused irrigable land seems 
certain to result in greatly increased 
agricultural production in the seven 
states of the Colorado basin. If in 
the future as in the past the irriga- 
tion farmers in those states depend 
largely upon crops already grown in 
the middlewest, the competition with 
middlewestern farmers will be in- 
tensified. 

NEED NON-COMPETING CROPS 

"Much of the land to be irrigated 
from the Colorado river, especially 
in Arizona and California, is capable 
of producing commodities that do not 
compete with middlewestern prod- 
ucts. These commodities include sev- 
eral that already are grown on a 
small scale in the two states named. 
One of them is dates, of which we 
produce something like 1,000,000 
pounds and import about 80,000,000 
pounds annually. A number of other 
semi-tropical products of which we 
import considerable quantities are 
produced on a small scale. The pro- 
duction of more of these commodities 
and less of alfalfa, dairy products, 
meat, and other competing products 
should be helpful both to the irri- 
gated sections and to the middlewest. 
Other possibilities include certain 
drug plants, certain oil bearing 
plants, and rubber. 

"The establishment of industries 
to supply these non-competing com- 
modities would be difficult. It would 
require a vast quantity of scientific, 
exploratory, and educational work 
and the vigorous support of com- 
mercial agencies. But the effort 
would be fully justified from tb.e 
standpoint of the two regions men- 
tioned and of the country as a whole. 
Unless some such program is devel- 
oped the economically unjustified 
competition between middlewest and 
far west seems in a fair way to be 
aggravated as the unused lands of 
the Colorado basin are reclaimed and 
brought into production." 



MUST IMPROVE WHEAT, 
CUNNINGHAM DECLARES 

SOLTHWEST'S PROBLEM IS TO 

MEET COMPETITION # 
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MATMEN LOSE FIRST MEET 

ON INVASION OF INDIANA 



Editor B. F. Ewing of the Garden 
City Telegram had such a big year 
in 1928 that he is installing a new 
Webb press. 

The Almena Plaindealer is another 
Kansas Weekly that has built a new 
building for its printing plant. 
Charles L. Rose is owner. 

Chester Shore of Lawrence, form- 
er editor of Kansas Municipalities, 
has purchased the Augusta Daily 
Gazette from Burns Hegler. 

A 24 page edition was produced 
On December 14 by D. C. Munger, 
editor of the Hanover Herald. The 
outside pages were western news- 
paper union colored cover which 
added to the Christmas spirit of the 
edition. 



"Get your advertisers to put the 
name of your town in every one of 
your ads," is a suggestion from L. 
F. Valentine, president of the Kan- 
sas Press association. "It does not 
matter if you run a small newspaper 
in a very small town, every display 
advertisement in your paper should 
have the name of your town at the 
bottom of it, for there is no telling 
who is going to get hold of the paper, 
or what part of it, and every reader 
should be able to know whose ad- 
vertisement he is reading and where 
the merchant is located." 

The newest farm paper in the state 
is the Reno County Ruralist, official 
publication of the Reno County Farm 
Bureau. Willard Welsh, a newspa- 
per man of several years experience, 
is editor and publisher of the Rural- 
ist which is printed as a magazine. 
Mr. Welsh's ambition is to tie the 
farm families in Reno county into a 
unified group, members of which can 
be mutually helpful. The Ruralist 
carried considerable advertising by 
Hutchinson merchants in its first 
issue for December. Welsh will give 
the farmers of Reno county some- 
thing to read and it will be interest- 
ing to see if the Ruralist fills a real 
need. 



"To Meet the Other Fellow More 
than Half Way" is the motto that 
is carried by the Sedgwick Panta- 
grapb, of which Earl Leedy is pub- 
lisher. 

A community page is to run each 
month for a period of a year in the 
Sublette Monitor, a page that is sub- 
scribed to by 15 Sublette merchants. 
Such a pa';e not only provides rev- 
enue for the publisher but, filled 
with the right sort of copy, brings 
business to the town. Appreciation 
of the merchants probably is doubled 
in this case as Leon Lester, publish- 
er or the Monitor, made the con- 
tracts himself. Often a slick sale- 
man "makes" a town, selling the 
contracts first to the merchants, then 
turning them to the publisher, in 
such a way that he gets half the pro- 
ceeds himself, thus increasing the 
cost to merchants. 



Ilooslers Win Phc of Eight Matches 
Score 15-11 

The Kansas Aggie wrestling team 
lost its first match of the season to 
Indiana university of the Western 
conference last Saturday night, 11 
to 15. The Aggies won two deci- 
sions and a fall, and Indiana five de- 
cisions. 

On Monday night the Wildcats 
swamped the Purdue university team, 
24 to 6, thus making a success of 
their invasion. Results of each 
match of the Purdue meet will ap- 
pear in next week's Industrialist. 

The first home meet of the season 
will be against the Kansas Teachers 
of Pittsburg, Saturday night, Janu- 
ary 12. 

The Indiana meet summary: 

115 pound class — Raymond Patterson, 

Morrowville, defeated Wylie, Ind.; time 

advantage 3:25. 

pound class — Connolly, 



Farmer Also Must Guard Against De- 
terioration, Kaasas Crop Improve- 
ment Hend Believes — New 
Varieties Are Needed 

New wheat varieties, superior to 
those now grown in the southwestern 
plains area, must be forthcoming if 
the wheat industry is to maintain 
its forward progress, C. C. Cunning- 
ham, president of the Kansas Crop 
Improvement association, told per- 
sons attending the wheat improve- 
ment conference held at the college 
last November. 

Progress has been steady since 
wheat was first produced in this sec- 
tion, according to Cunningham. Due 
to its superiority hard red winter 
wheat of Russian origin superseded 
the first varieties grown. These Rus- 
sian wheats gave way to more nearly 
pure strains of the same type of 
wheat, such as Crimean and Khar- 
kof. Higher yielding strains of these 
wheats — such as Kanred — were de- 
veloped and distributed as a part of 
the advancement. 

MUST MATCH NORTHWEST 

"At present flour from the south- 
west is selling on a parity with that 
manufactured from hard spring 
wheat in the northwest," Mr. Cun- 
ningham said. "This was not true 
a decade or more ago when spring 
wheat flours outsold those from other 
sources from one to one and a quart- 
er dollars per barrel. There is a 
determined effort being made by the 
northwest millers to regain the ad- 
vantage they once had. 

"For this reason it is going to be 
necessary for the wheat industry of 
the southwest to improve the quality 
of its output. To maintain the pres- 
ent quality of its flour product will 
not suffice since there is considerable 
activity in the northwest to improve 
the quality of hard spring wheat 
Hour. The southwest will have to 
match this effort. 

PROTEIN CONTENT DECREASES 

"There is good evidence that the 
protein content of hard red winter 
wheat is gradually decreasing. This 
is due to a corresponding reduction 
in the nitrogen content of the soil 
in which it is grown. Scientific re- 
search has demonstrated that there 
is a correlation between soil nitro- 
gen and the protein content of wheat. 
Since the nitrogen of the soil is be- 
ing depleted as a result of faulty 
methods of tillage so in a like ratio 
the protein content of wheat is being 
lessened which in turn results in a 
relatively poor grade of flour. 

"For these two reasons — one to 
meet keener competition and the 
other to avoid a tendency toward de- 
terioriation in the quality of hard 
red winter wheat flour — it is import- 
ant that better flour-producing 
wheat varieties be developed and 
grown." 






, Ind., de- 
Chanute; time ad- 



O. W. Little, field secretary of the 
Kansas Press association, has been 
ill lately but the following items con- 
cerning Kansas papers show that he 
keeps up with his work in spite of 
sickness: 

F. I. Wolfe, who recently sold his 
Qralnfleld Cap Sheaf, has bought and 
taken possession of the Menlo Leader. 
He is putting In some new equipment 
and will give them a good paper. 

George Beuoy and son Howard have 
sold the Cedar Vale Messenger to Her- 
bert Hickman of the Florence Bulletin, 
who took possession December 1. John 
D. Farrell will be the new editor in 
charge. 

The El Dorado Times has ordered a 
new tubular press that wfll be installed 
.soon after the first of the year. The 
Times continues to grow better and 
better, even if Editor Clymer did lose 
his tonsils last month. 

The two papers at Chetopa were con- 
solidated December 3 and the paper is 
now the Advance-Clipper, with H. R. 
Huston as owner. He has owned the 
Advance since 1915. H. J. Conderman 
of the Clipper is postmaster and is re- 
tiring from newspaper work. 

The Kiowa News-Review entered its 
thirtv-nlnth year of service November 
SO For the greater share of all these 
years, Miss Anna Haberlein and her 
mother have been guiding its destinies 
and have been doing a mighty good 
job of it. They are both faithful and 
conscientious and their friends are le- 
gion. 



125 ,. 
feated J. C. Fickel 
vantage 4:02. 

135 pound class — Brannan, Ind., de- 
feated Albert Brown, Manhattan; time 
advantage 1:36. 

145 pound class— Sam Alsop, Wake- 
field, defeated Jessup, Ind.; time ad- 
vantage 5:0(1. 

155 pound class — Ross, Ind., defeated 
J. R. Warner, Whiting; time advantage 
3 "1 3 

lfiV> pound class — William Chapman, 
Wichita, won by fall from Todd, Indi- 
ana. Time 2:30. 

175 pound class — Scott, Indiana, de- 
feated It. H. McKibben, Kansas City, 
Kan.: time advantage 5:30. 

Heavyweight— Unger, Ind., defeated 
C H Errington, Ruleton; time advant- 
age 8:20. 

AGGIE HASKETEERS LOSE 

TO ST. LOUIS U., 3»-22 



COLLEGE JOURNALISTS EDIT 

TWO KANSAS NEWSPAPERS 



To Open Conference Senson At Ames 
Friday 

The Kansas Aggie basketball team 
lost its second game of the season 
to St. Louis university in St. Louis 
Monday night, by a score of 39 to 
22. Skradski, Aggie captain, was 
high point man for his team with 
two field goals and three free throws. 

On Tuesday night the Wildcats 
completely reversed their Monday 
night form, and defeated Washington 
university 30 to 29. Washington pre- 
viously had defeated Indiana, which 
in turn had conquered Missouri. 

The Wildcats open the conference 
season Friday night against Iowa 
State at Ames. 



Gather Material for Mnrshnll County 
News and Linn-Palmer Record 

Two teams of college journalism 
students edited Kansas newspapers 
last week, a team of five putting out 
the Marshall County News and three 
others editing the Linn-Palmer Rec- 
ord under the direction of Prof. F. 
E. Charles. 

Members of the Marysville team 
were John Watson, Frankfort; Helen 
Sloan, Hutchinson; Lenore McCor- 
mick, Cedar Vale; Gordon Hohn, 
Marysville; and Harry Dole, Almena; 
of the Linn-Palmer team, Helen 
Hemphill, Clay Center; Paul Wester- 
man, Waterville; and Lowell Treas- 
ter, Beloit. 

HOLD CARPENTERS' SCHOOL 

IN MANHATTAN TOMORROW 



Walter G. Word, Extension Architect, 
to Address Builders 

Walter G. Ward, extension archi- 
tect of the college, is cooperating 
with Manhattan lumbermen and 
builders in offering the third annual 
lumbermen's school here tomorrow. 
In addition to Professor Ward those 
who are scheduled to appear on the 
program are B. H. Chilcott, secretary 
of the Manhattan carpenters' union, 
and K. I. Church of the Portland Ce- 
ment association. 
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R.O.T.C. CAVALRY UNIT 
APPROVED FORK. 8. A. C. 



COLLEGE MIST PROVIDE SllTABLE 
S I Mill. FACILITIES 



IMiiiih (nil for 70 llorm'N, nnd Adml*- 
hIoii of 200 Men to HiihIc Courne 
— I ui It'll siiiit-N Pay* Main- 
tenance CO*t 

Word of the approval by the war 
department of the establishment of 
a cavalry R. O. T. C. unit at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college at the 
Btart of the school year 1929-30, con- 
tingent on the provision of suitable 
quarters, has been received by 
President P. D. Farrell from the ad- 
jutant general. The state legislature 
will be asked to appropriate sufficient 
money to provide housing for 70 
horses, feed storage space, a saddle 
room, and a saddlery repair room. 
The estimated cost of the necessary 
facilities is $12,000. 

An initial enrolment of not less 
than 200 students in the basic course 
is planned, if the unit is established 
next fall. "It is hoped that we will 
In time be able to care for 500 in 
the basic course," said President 
Farrell. "It is expected these will be 
recruited primarily from the divi- 
sions of agriculture and general sci- 
ence. 

COLLEGE LOCATION IDEAL, 

"The college is particularly well 
located for a cavalry unit. The 
weather and ground are favorable 
for outdoor work most of the year, 
and the proximity to Fort Riley, the 
largest cavalry post in the United 
States, should serve as a stimu'us to 
the It. O. T. C. cavalry students." 

The tract of approximately 10 
acres east of the poultry farm was 

bough* in .iJi2a. k witb^t&<L-iSea--M 

using it eventually to provile a place 
tor a cavalry unit. It is now used 
as a ifle range, and for the storage 
of R. O. T. C. supplies. 

The federal government will stand 
all expenses of maintaining the unit 
after it is established, the sole re- 
sponsibility of the college being the 
provision of suitable quarters. 

A GOOD FEED MARKET 
The 70 horses will provide in a 
year a market for feed equivalent in 
value to the estimated cost of provid- 
ing quarters for them, $12,000. The 
unit is made possible by the aban- 
doning of a similar unit at the Ore- 
gon Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege. 

The Kansas Aggie R. O. T. C. unit 
won the rating of distinguished col- 
lege in 1927, the last year that such 
ratings were made by the war de- 
partment. Colonel James M. Petty 
Is commandant. 

MISS RICE HAS ARTICLE IX 

LATEST ISSUE OF JAYHAWK 



are decorative and the colors are 
grayed. 

The maps can be framed or 
mounted on beaver board or framed 
without the glass. Many faculty 
members have the framed maps 
hanging in their offices. 

The maps are on sale in the book- 
stores in Aggieville and down town 
and mail orders will be received. 
When the maps are mailed the price 
is $1.35. 

ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

MEETS JANUARY 17-19 



CANKERWORM BATTLE 
IS NEXT ON SCHEDULE 



DOCTOR PARKER EXPLAINS HOW 
TO PHOTCT TREES 



Two K. S. A. <'. Profc*»or*. Five Grndu- 

ate* on Program of Wlrhitn 

Convention 

The Kansas Engineering society 
will hold its twenty-first annual 
meeting, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, January 17-19, at Wichita. 
Two professors and five graduates of 
K. S. A. C. are on the program. Prof. 
C. H. Scholer, '14, of the civ'l en- 
gineering department will g ! v- talk 
Thursday morning, his cjlj-'.t being 
"Factors Affecting the Durability of 
Concrete." 

Prof. L. E. Oniad, head of the 
civil engineering department, has 
charge of the transportat'on section. 
Two graduates of K. S. A. C. are 
scheduled to speak on transporta- 
tion. Ira E. Taylor, '13, division en- 
gineer of the state highway commis- 
sion, has chosen "Sand Gravel 
Roads" as his subject. "County and 
Township Roads" is the subject H. 
K. Shideler, '21, county engineer of 
Harper county, will develop. 

W. A. Schuster, '13, of the Kansas 
State Teachers' college of Pittsburg, 
has charge of the geology and min- 
ing section. 

Friday afternoon Mac Short, '22, 
will talk on "Principles of Airplane 
npaio-o.',' Mr.. Short is^hief engineer,, 
for the Stearman Aircraft company 
of Wichita. 

Probably the most interesting 
speech for the farmers of Kansas is 
that to be given Saturday morning 
by George S. Knapp, '14, engineer in 
the division of water resources, of 
the state board of agriculture. His 
subject is "Conclusions of the Gov- 
ernor's Committee on Flood Control 
and Drainage." 

At this meeting the new proposed 
registration law for engineers will 
be brought up. 

Professors E. R. Dawley, W. L. 
Lesher and Harold Allen of the me- 
chanical engineering department and 
Professors M. W. Furr and L. V. 
White of the civil enginering depart- 
ment will also attend the meeting 
with Professors Conrad and Scholer. 

EiailTll ANNUAL VETERINARY 
CONFERENCE VERRUARY 0-7 



Fictional Sketch Dcnl* With European 
Observation* 

Prof. Ada Rice, of the department 
of English, has a literary sketch in 
the January number of .layhawk, the 
new Kansas magazine. This is a 
delightful bit of fiction in which the 
principal character must see every- 
thing one is supposed to see in 
Europe. 

It is not, of course, the experience 
of "two Kansas professors" as the 
editorial introduction suggests. The 
heroine is an amusing type of person 
observed by Miss Rice in her recent 
travels abroad. The situations are 
imaginative and entertaining. 

DECORATIVE CAMPUS MAPS 

BEING SOLD II V OMICRON NU 



College 



lliilldlng*, Frnt 
Shown 



limine* nre 



Campus maps drawn by Miss Vida 
Harris of the art department and 
placed on sale by Omicron Nu just 
before Christmas have caused much 
favorable comment. The map shows 
all the buildings, and most of the 
fraternity and sorority houses, all 
scaled and drawn with sufficient de- 
tail to make them familiar. They 



Dean Dyk*trn Aniiouneeii Program f° r 
St'KNioiiN lit K. S. A. C. 

The eighth annual conference of 
Kansas veterinarians will be at the 
Kansas State Agricultural college 
February 6 and 7, according to an- 
nouncement of Dr. Ralph Ralph Dyk- 
stra, dean of the division of veter- 
inary medicine. 

Dr. J. H. Burt will preside at the 
opening session the morning of Feb- 
ruary 6, and Dr. W. M. McLeod at 
the afternoon session the same day. 
The annual banquet will be at the 
Wareham hotel February 6, with 
Doctor Dykstra presiding. 

The morning session February 7 
will be under Captain G. W. Fitz- 
Gerald, and the afternoon session un- 
der Dr. E. J. Frick and Dr. E. R. 
Frank, with Doctor Dykstra in 
charge of the round table question 
box. 

Among those on the program from 
out of the state are the following: 
Dr. L. Enos Day, pathologist, and 
Dr. L. S. Campbell, veterinary in- 
spector, with the U. S. government; 
Dr. R. R. Birch, New York State 
Veterinary college; Dr. A. F. Schalk, 
North Dakota Agricultural college; 
Dr. A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City, Mo. 



Bring the 
Home week. 



family to Farm and 



Fear* Outbreak nu in 1014, 1015, nnd 

101(1 — Sprny nnd Tnnglefoot Are 

next Menna of Defense 

Aguin*t I'i-sIn 

A warning against ravages of the 
cankerworm is issued by Dr. R. L. 
Parker, associate entomologist of the 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
t'on, In a statement explaining how 
the troublesome pest may be pre- 
sented from damaging shade and 
fruit trees. 

In 1914, 1915, and 1916 Kansas 
had an outbreak of cankerworms. 
Considerable damage was done again 
in 1928 and is to be expected this 
year and possibly in the next several 
years, according to Doctor Parker. 

SHOULD PRESERVE TREES 

Defoliation by the insect will kill 
many trees if not prevented or con- 
trolled, or the trees may be so weak- 
ened that wood borers will later 
cause damage. "With Kansas huv- 
ing few enough trees at best, these 
should be preserved in as good con- 
dition as possible for future genera- 
tions," the entomologist declared. 

"Cankerworms are the most com- 
mon of the loopers or measuring 
worms seen on trees. The caterpil- 
lar, when full grown, is about one 
inch long, slender, cylindrical, and 
freed of hairs. The color is dark 
green or black, with narrow, pale 
lines down the back and a whitish 
stripe along each side. These worms 
make their appearance when the first 
leaves on the apple trees are begin- 
ning to show in May. Elms at th.s 
time are nearly In full leaf. The 
cankerworms grow rapidly and in 
three weeks of f#$rrable weather are 
full grown and much damage has 
been done in feeding to attain this 
growth. 

MOTHS EMERGE SOON 

"The insects pass the winter a few 
inches below the surface of the 
ground in the resting stage. From 
this stage emerge the adult moths 
during warm days in late winter or 
early spring. In Kansas, this emerg- 
ence may take place the latter part 
of January, but generally begins 
early in February, continuing until 
the middle of March. The wingless 
females crawl up the trees and lay 
eggs in irregular clusters on the 
branches. A female may lay as many 
as 400 eggs. There is only one gen- 
eration a year. 

"In well cared for orchards, and 
where regular spray schedules are 
practiced, there is little or no trou- 
ble from this pest. When the cater- 
pillars are small, they are easily de- 
stroyed by a spray of lead arsenate, 
using two pounds in 50 gallons of 
water. If the caterpillars are large, 
the spray will have to be strength- 
ened by the addition of another 
pound or two of lead arsenate. The 
spraying should be done, in the case 
of apples, just when the leaves are 
expanding and the bloom has fallen. 

With shade trees, the spray should 
be put on the last week in April, or 
when the small caterpillars are first 
noticed. 

TANGLEFOOT IS ECONOMICAL 

"The most economical method of 
control is that of banding the trees 
with tanglefoot to trap the wingless 
females when making the ascent to 
deposit eggs," Doctor Parker contin- 
ued. "This attack on cankerworms 
begins at the time or a little before 
the emergence of the moths in late 
winter. 

"The bands are made in three lay- 
ers. A cotton-batting band, of the 
cheapest grade, three or four inches 
wide is put around the trunk of the 
tree. Over this is placed a band of 
building or tarred paper, four to six 
inches wide. These two bands can 
be fastened to the .tree by bill poster 
tacks in one operation. Now the 
sticky material can be spread in the 
middle of the paper band, making 
a thin layer about three or four 



inches wide. In Kansas these bands 
should be placed the last of January. 
The cotton prevents the moths from 
going under the bands in crevices. 
The paper is a support for the sticky 
substances, since they are injurious 
to the trees. By the middle of April 
the bands may be removed and pre- 
served for the next year." 



KANSAS SCIENTISTS TO 
CONVENE HERE IN APRIL 



FARM-HOME VISITORS 
TO STUDY ECONOMICS 



PLAN TWO DAY MARKETING 
PRODUCTION SCHOOL 



AND 



Dr. George E. Jul i Announce* Date* 

of Si\i>-I'iisi Annunl Meeting — 
Plan* Two Day Conference 

Scientists of Kansas will gather at 
the Kansas State Agricultural college 
next April 26 and 27 for the sixty- 
tirst annual meeting of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, Dr. George E. 
Johnson, secretary of the academy, 
announced this week. The scient- 
ists come together for the presenta- 
tion, hearing, and discussion of sci- 
entific papers and for a business 
meeting. 

Thursday evening, April 25, will be 
devoted to a banquet and an address, 
possibly by Prof. L. D. Wooster of 
K. S. T. C. at Hays, president of the 
group. A special program for the 
more technical physical and chemical 
papers is being planned by the secre- 
tary, who looks for increased at- 
tendance in these fields. The academy 
is cooperating with the Kansas state 
chapter of the American Chemical so- 
ciety in obtaining a speaker to ad- 
dress both organizations on one eve- 
ning during the two day meeting. 

The Kansas Entomological society, 
an affiliated organization, will meet 
with the academy. 

The secretary has issued a call for 
papers to 500 persons, 250 of which 
are active members, requesting sci- 
entists of the state to make contribu- 
tions. Those who are not members 
are urged to become affiliated with 
the Kansas scientific group. 



KANSAS AGGIES DOWN 

NEIGHBORS IN JUDGING 



Junior Llve»tock Sextet Avenge* Ln*t 
Year'* Defeat — Colorado nnd Wyo- 
ming Arc Runner*-up 

A Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege junior livestock judging team 
won first place in the intercollegiate 
contest at the Western National Live- 
stock show in Denver last Saturday. 
Scores of teams were Kansas, 3,390; 
Colorado, 3,266; Wyoming, 3,255; 
Nebraska, 3,216; and Utah, 3,198. 

Members of the team, coached by 
Prof. F. W. Bell, were Paul Chilen, 
Miltonvale; R. W. O'Hara, Blue 
Mound; R. W. Hoss, Potwin; J. A. 
Terrill, Syracuse; Harry Paulson, 
Stafford; and F. H. Schultis, Sylvan 
Grove. O'Hara, Terrill, and Chilen 
ranked second, third, and fourth in 
individual scoring among all con- 
testants. 

The placing in this contest a year 
ago was Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Kansas. 



K. S. A. C. Staff Specialist Will < on- 

Hlder Long Time Outlook n* Well 

nn Immediate Pro*pect» for 

1020 Guide 

An agricultural economics pro- 
gram scheduled for Farm and Home 
week, February 5-8, at the college, 
will give consideration to nearby 
market prospects and the long time 
production outlook for Kansas farm 
products. 

PLAN FUTURE PRODUCTION 

Possible trends of the spring mar- 
kets for wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, 
poultry, and dairy products will be 
studied to assist in securing timely 
marketing by farmers. "The pur- 
pose of longer time outlook reports 
is to make available information 
that may serve as a guide in planning 
acreages of crops and numbers of 
livestock to be produced during the 
coming year," according to W. E. 
Grimes, head of the department of 
agricultural economics. 

Probable production elsewhere will 
be considered together with exist- 
ing conditions here to determine the 
probable future production of Kan- 
sas products. 

SCHEDULE OP TALKS 

The detailed program to be given 
by the marketing staff: 

Tliur*day, February 7 

9:00 a. m. The Long Time Outlook 
for the Wheat Industry of Kansas, W. 
E. Grimes. 

10:00 a. m. The Nearyby Wheat Mar- 
ket, R. M. Green. 

11:00 a. m. Question box and discus- 
sion. 

1:30 p. m. Dairy Markets and the 
Outlook for the Dairy Industry, R. D. 
Nichols. 

2:15 p. m. Poultry Markets and the 
Outlook for tho Poultry Industry, Mor- 
ris Evans. 

3:00 p. m. The Corn Market Outlook, 
R. M. Green. 

3:30 p. m. Question box and discus- 
sion. 

Friday, February 8 

9:00 a. m. Applying Outlook Mate- 
rials Through Farm Accounts, I. N. 
Chapman. 

9:45 a. m. The Outlook for the Hog 
Industry, George Montgomery. 

10:30 a. m. Nearby Hog Market Pros- 
pects, Homer .1. Henney. 

11:00 a. m. Question box and discus- 
sion. 

1:30 p. m. Taxation Progress In 
Kansas, Harold Howe. 

2:15 p. m. The Outlook for the Cat- 
tle Industry, W. E. Crimes. 

3:00 p. m. Nearby Cattle Market 
Prospects, Homer .1. Henney. 

3:30 p. m. Question box and discus- 
sion. 

BEAUTY CONTEST ENTRANTS 

CHOSEN «y ORGANIZATIONS 



CAMPUS TEA ROOM A BOON 

AT ZERO HOUR OF AFTERNOON 



Faculty Member* and Gue*t* Attend 
Opening 

The opening of the tea room in 
Thompson hall Tuesday afternoon 
was a campus social occasion. Fac- 
ulty members and guests dropped in 
to see what a refreshing cup of tea 
and leisurely exchange of chat could 
do to one's spirits at the 4 o'clock 
"zero" hour of the afternoon. 

The attractive green room will be 
open from 7 to 9 in the morning, 3 
to 5 in the afternoon, and usually 
from 5 to 7 for dinner. Special ar- 
rangements may be made for dinner 
parties. The tea room will be run 
in conjunction with the cafeteria, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Bessie 
Brooks West, Miss Sarah Morris, and 
the division of home economics. 



Sophomores Win Tourney 

The sophomore class won the wo- 
men's volley ball tournament by de- 
feating the juniors, 24 to 21. 



Twenty-Four Candidate* for Annunl 
tluecn 

Twenty-four entrants for the an- 
nual Royal Purple beauty contest 
have been selected. Winners will be 
chosen by student vote. 

The candidates who have been se- 
lected are as follows: Beta Phi Alpha 
— Esther McGuire, Manhattan, and 
Marian Cross, Manhattan; Kappa 
Delta — Thelma Carver, Manhattan; 
Sally Hull, Manhattan, and Reland 
Limbeck, Manhattan; Delta Delta 
Delta — Helen Sloan, Hutchinson; 
Edith Loom is, Osborne, and Lillian 
Hazlett, Whitewater; Pi Beta Phi — 
Ruth Allen, Parsons; Mary French, 
Manhattan, and Marjoria Kuhn, Mar- 
ion. 

Chi Omega — Marie Arbuthnot, 
Bennington; Feme Moore, Blue Rap- 
ids; Alpha Delta Pi — Norma Koons, 
Sharon Springs; Ann Annan, Beloit; 
Van Zile Hall — Lenore Reeder, Blue 
Rapids; Alice McClelland, Topeka; 
Alpha Xi Delta — Helen Kimball, 
Manhattan; Gretchen O'Connor, St. 
John; Delta Zeta — Vera Holmstrom, 
Randolph; Elizabeth Hartley, Man- 
hattan; Phi Omega Pi — Ruth Gor- 
don, De Soto; Kappa Kappa Gamma 
— Olive Baker, Helena, Ark.; Helen 
Durham, Manhattan. 

Cue to Topeka 

M. H. Coe, Kansas 4-H club leader, 
went to Topeka Tuesday to attend a 
meeting of the secretaries of Kansas 
county fairs. 
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IX FAVOR OK CONVENTIONS 

Unlike most editorial columns, 
which every now and then must 
print a broadside against conventions, 
this one is for them. The position 
may seem paradoxical to some. Most 
of the editors who lambast conven- 
tions are indirectly beholden to those 
who are popularly supposed to be 
benefited most by the meetings, 
namely, the advertisers, who reap a 
harvest from visitors. But the the- 
ory that we are keeping an eye to 
the advertisers wouldn't even ex- 
plain our affirmative position, be- 
cause we have no advertisers. 

We approve of conventions, in 
spite of the fact that as a newspaper 
reporter we have covered some very 
dreary ones — brass plumbing manu- 
facturers, academies of science, 
teachers' institutes, wholesale drug- 
gists, and social fraternities, to men- 
tion only a few. We approve con- 
ventions not because we have cov- 
ered them but because we have at- 
tended them. Attending a conven- 
tion can do some things for one that 
no other agency could effect. 

Meeting one's colleagues usually 
results in a challenge and a consola- 
tion. One is spurred to do things 
as well, if not better, than the fellow 
whom he recognizes as a little better 
than his peer. One is permitted the 
pleasure of contemplating his own 
superiority to the fellow of limited 
capacity who exhibits mediocre ac- 
complishments. 

One might stay at home and later 
read the papers that were presented, 
but he would miss the informal ses- 
sions held over late coffee in smoke 
filled all night restaurants. The in- 
formal talks are worth something 
even as gossip or aged parlor yarns. 
In them one is enabled to discover a 
little of the man hiding behind the 
formal paper. 

Aside from the supposedly pri- 
mary benefit to lie derived from at- 
tending conventions, that is, the ac- 
cumulation of useful business or 
professional information, probably 
one of the most useful purposes 
served by them is that of tearing hus- 
bands away from their homes once 
or .wice a year. 

And of course it is axiomatic that 
the husband should never take along 
his wife — or the wife her husband. 

BOOKS 

Curbing the Business Cycle 

The Road to Plenty, by William Tru- 
fant Foster and Waddlll Catchlngs. 
New York. 11128. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. %'l. 

An important feature of civiliza- 
tion is that society assumes an in- 
creasing degree of conscious control 
over the forces that environ it and 
leaves a decreasing number of things 
to chance. For centuries man has 
progressed in his struggle for con- 
trol over fire, Hood, heat, cold, dis- 
ease, and other manifestations of na- 
ture. More recently he has become 
preoccupied with a desire to control 
economic phenomena like produc- 
tion, distribution, and interest rates. 
Most recently there has developed an 
urge to curb the wide fluctuations in 
business activity, the alternation of 
boom and depression, the so-called 
business cycle. 

"The Road to Plenty" is an ex- 



position of a plan for conscious con- 
trol of the business cycle. The plan 
is presented by means of a supposi- 
tious discussion in the smoking com- 
partment of a Pullman car. Unlike 
some Pullman car conversations, this 
one is kept on a high plane. Indeed, 
one of the refreshing incidental fea- 
tures of the book is the manner in 
which the conversation is sustained 
and the subject adhered to. The 
participants include a prosperous 
.Jusiness Man with pronounced but 
ontrolled philanthropic tendencies, 
i Lawyer, a Professor of Economics, 
a Congressman from Kansas, a high- 
pressure Semi-Silk Salesman and a 
little Gray Man who has had a tragic 
life because of long continued lack 
of employment and who is in quest 
of a method to prevent wide fluctua- 
tions in the demand for labor. 

The plan that emerges from the 
discussion, under the leadership of 
the Business Man, is based on the as- 
sumption that Adam Smith, John 
Stuart Mill, and their successors 
among conventional economists have 
over-emphasized production and ne- 
glected consumers' ability to buy as 
economic factors. The plan contem- 
plates that consumers' buying power 
is to be sustained by a "sufficient 
flow of money (to consumers) to 
bring about the distribution of a con- 
stantly increasing output" of goods. 
Essentially, the flow of money is to 
be controlled by a federal board with 
authority to increase certain public 
expenditures (for construction work, 
;'or example) whenever business be- 
gins to be slack and a depression 
looms and to reduce those expendi- 
tures whenever business begins to 
reach the proportions of a boom or 
of inflation. The plan involves an 
attempt to exercise more of conscious 
control over these matters and to de- 
pend less on chance than in the past. 
The activities and the influence of 
the proposed federal board would be 
expected to help us, as the Gray Man 
puts it, "to know when to put the 
foot on the brake and when to put 
it on the accelerator." Others have 
suggested similar plans for consider- 
ation, notably Mr. Hoover in his mes- 
sage to the conference of governors 
at New Orleans last November. 

No informed person questions the 
existence of acute problems associated 
with the business cycle, with its al- 
ternating periods of inflation and de- 
flation and the consequent recurring 
unemployment and suffering. The 
authors of this book claim that their 
plan is as worthy of trial as the fed- 
eral reserve system was when it was 
established and that that system 
demonstrates the feasibility of con- 
scious control of important economic 
forces that formerly were left to 
chance. 

The book is the eleventh publica- 
tion of the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. A copy is de- 
posited in the college library. 

— F. D. Farrell. 



NEW FRDENDS EVERY TIME 

It seems too bad that on one of 
the greatest adventures in the world, 
the adventure of making new friends, 
you have to drag along this impedi- 
menta of outworn attachments. But 
you do, and that's that. 

"You'll make your best friends in 
School days, my dear, the friends 
whom you keep all your life. You'll 
make friends less easily as you grow 
older." When you think of the abys- 
mal rot which is fed to children, and 
the tastes which are formed in their 
tender years, you wonder how so 
many of them escape serving on com- 
mittees. 

Why can't people be honest? 
You'll be losing and making friends 
all your life, and the new ones will 
answer needs which the old ones 
can no longer answer. Some of these 
will be friends for a day and some 
of them for years. There is no sure 
way of telling which it is to be. 
That's part of the adventure. But 
it's a curious fact that those who are 
to touch you most deeply are apt to 
come when you are not seeking them, 
and when you're least expecting 
them. 

If there are a lot of old friends 
who are white elephants there are 
also a few who are not. If you have 
a bevy of such friends you are some- 
thing more than mortal. You know 
that type also. You haven't ex- 
changed letters or Christmas greet- 
ings for years perhaps. You haven't 
needed to. You just blow in on 



these people suddenly, or you look 
up from your work some afternoon 
and there's one of them standing in 
your door. He has changed and so 
have you; but the change is com- 
prehended in a twinkling. You talk 
far into the night, words tumbling 
and jostling; or you are silent, with- 
out being afraid of silence. And the 
joke of it is that these aren't old 
friends at all. They're new ones, 
new every time you see them. — Mug- 
wump Musings in the Concordia 
Blade Empire. 



NO BREAD? LET THEM EAT CAKE! 
A resolution was adopted at the 
meeting of journalism teachers which 
will sound strange to some. It urges 
the administrative authorities of col- 
leges and universities to make sure 
that the journalistic experience of 



Science, the State Horticultural soci- 
ety, and the State Teachers' associa- 
tion at Topeka. 

Laurence Brink, son of Doctor 
Brink, was appointed to a position in 
the English department of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural college. He was 
a member of the senior class here in 
1903-04. 

C. G. Elling, '04, formerly assist- 
ant in the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, resigned his position to take 
one with a large Cuban company in 
which he was to look after the or- 
ganization's livestock interests. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO 
Jesse B. Norton, '97, who had been 
taking graduate work, left for Gulf 
View, Miss., where he was to be em- 
ployed on a poultry farm. 

The degree of master of science 



Cultural Values At K. S. A. C. 

The Thirty-Second Biennial Report of the Kansas State Agricultural College 

The college is essentially a technological school. One 
of its principal objectives is to help people to increase 
their fitness to adjust themselves to the environments of 
a scientific age: to be efficient, adaptable, and intelli- 
gently equipped to be a part of a competitive society. 
But to make the necessary adjustments one must know 
how to live as well as how to gain a livelihood. He must 
be a good citizen and a good human being as well as 
being efficient in supplying goods and services to society. 
This calls for well balanced education. 

The college endeavors to meet this need by requiring 
each student to study certain subjects which he rightly 
regards as non-technical from his own point of view. 
It also encourages the student to participate in a reason- 
able variety of activities outside the classroom that will 
help to fit him to live a well balanced life. Thus stu- 
dents in agriculture, engineering, and other technical 
subjects are required to study English, economics, his- 
tory, sociology, and other liberalizing subjects, and they 
are encouraged to become actively interested in student 
organizations, in athletics, and in the fine arts. 

The following statistics will indicate something of 
what has been done in this connection during the past 
biennium. There were 1,760 student enrolments in the 
three modern languages, French, German, and Spanish. 
Nearly 700 students participated in the try-outs for 
places in the six dramatic performances given by college 
and Manhattan talent. The college bands, orchestras, 
and other musical organizations utilized the talents of 
about 400 students each year and helped to develop 
interest in music and appreciation for that art. Ten 
original pageants were presented by students, faculty 
members, and other citizens. Scores of lectures on artis- 
tic, humanitarian, and sociological subjects were deliv- 
ered by eminent specialists and attended by hundreds of 
students. 



candidates for teaching positions in 
journalism shall be adequate. One 
would think that the obvious had 
been stressed, but there was talk in 
the corridors that the resolution was 
weak and properly should call upon 
the authorities to make sure that all 
such candidates are literate. Seems 
a bit rough to me. The journalism 
teachers I have met appeared to 
know the job, often much better than 
some editors I know. I would sym- 
pathize, however, with the discussed 
resolution that all candidates for 
teaching jobs in journalism schools 
be practiced vegetarians. A man 
who enjoys raw carrots and alfalfa 
could live quite well on the salary 
that most of the colleges provide. — 
Marlen Pew in Editor and Publisher 
and The Fourth Estate. 



m OLDER DATS 

From the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

The Oratorio artists appeared in 
concert at the college auditorium. 

F. J. Smith, f. s., was to take 
charge of the advertising department 
of the Manhattan Republic. 

L. E. Call left for France, where 
he was to have charge of the work 
in grain crops in the A. E. F. uni- 
versity. 

The Alpha Beta society elected the 
following officers: Jennie R. Smith, 
J. C. Christensen, Elva L. Palmer, 
George W. Fryhofer, Fannie Park- 
inson, Lucy Waters, and W. H. 
Phipps. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

President Nichols attended the 
meetings of the Kansas Academy of 



was granted Elam Bartholomew by 
the board of regents for proficiency 
in the science of botany and the arts 
of agriculture and horticulture. 

The following excerpt appeared 
among others from an article in the 
Topeka Daily Capital: "We have at 
Manhattan the largest and best 
equipped agricultural college in the 
world, with a faculty of 40 instruc- 
tors and a student body of 800 young 
men and women." 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

The sixth biennial report of the 
college was received from the state 
printer. 

E. Ada Little, '86, took part in 
the meeting of Riley county teachers 
at Randolph. 

Frank Link, f. s., wrote that he 
was cutting ornamental granite work 
for a public building at Raymond, 
Fresno county, Calif. 

Mattie Cobb, '88, wrote from Chou- 
teau, Indian Territory, where she 
was teaching, that "the winter is so 
mild that an occasional buttercup is 
gathered as a promise that 'gentle 
spring' is never far away." 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

At a meeting of the Drill club the 
following officers were elected: 
George A. Gale, A. A. Stewart, A. E. 
Wilson, and A. N. Godfrey. 

C. H. Torrington, an experienced 
operator, arrived to take charge of 
the college telegraph department 
during W. C. Stewart's absence. 

The increased attendance of stu- 
dents necessitated the division of 
English, bookkeeping, and United 
States history each into two classes. 



GOD'S WORLD 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 

O world, I cannot hold thee close 

enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods this autumn day, that ache 

and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt 

crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that 

black bluff! 
World, World, I cannot get thee close 

enough! 

Long have I known a glory in It all, 
But never knew I this; 
Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart. — Lord I do 

fear 
Thou'st made the world too beautiful 

this year. 
My soul is all but out of me — let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird 

call. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 

2029 

We hasten to congratulate Lord 
Birkenhead upon the big splatter of 
publicity he got away to in his re- 
cent address before the Society of 
Something or Other in New York or 
thereabouts. 

The first few days of a new year 
constitute the open season on long 
range prognostications. If you are 
a prominent foreign notable lectur- 
ing to an American scientific society 
and have the type of mind that is 
engrossed in the contemplation of 
contemporary materialistic achieve- 
ment, you can hardly keep from 
speculating upon things as they may 
be within another one hundred years. 

That is just what happened to 
Lord Birkenhead. He got to think- 
ing about what science might do. 

From what little we can recall of 
the front page story about it, science 
is going to do a lot. In the first 
place — at least we should place it 
first — science is likely any minute to 
stumble on to the secret of the ecto- 
genetic development of the germ cell 
of human life. Not only that, but 
human beings may be created to or- 
der, with just the right amount of 
charm and pugnacity — whatever that 
amount may prove to be — in them. 
If the party in power feels itself slip- 
ping, it can order the federal chem- 
ical laboratories to get busy and pro- 
duce four or five million children 
who will turn out to be Republicans 
or Democrats or Bolshevists or Rack- 
eteers or whatever it happens to 
need. 

The great advantage of having a 
citizenry made to order in such a 
fashion is quite obvious. Human na- 
ture is the only thing that has s ead- 
fastly refused to bow down before 
the research chemist. But poor hu- 
man nature, according to Lord Birk- 
enhead, is on its last legs. Soon it 
will be just what the Secretary of 
Hoi Polloi thinks it ought to be; and 
he, of course, will be in a position 
to know what it ought to be. 

The titled notable also*. thinks that 
the scientists are going to work their 
way into the inside of the atom with- 
in a short time and that atomic en- 
ergy may be run down and harnessed. 
Then we can carry power enough to 
run all the dynamos in America in 
a pocket instrument no bigger than 
a fountain pen. Of course, if any- 
thing goes wrong while some igno- 
ramus is probing around in an atom, 
this earth may become star dust in 
the twinkling of an eye; but science 
must be served. 

Agriculture is going to become an 
outdoor sport, says Lord Birkenhead. 
Foods will be produced synthetically. 
And they will be foods capable of 
delivering the goods. If you want 
to put on thirty or forty pounds or 
take off a wart, you will simply 
switch from Can No. 423 X to Bottle 
No. 7895 Y, swallow a couple of 
drops before bedtime and wake up 
the man or woman you've always 
wanted to be. People who hoe corn 
or thresh wheat will do so merely be- 
cause they like it. 

People so lucky as to be alive in 
2029 will have to work only two 
hours a day, there will be that much 
wealth and supplies accumulated. 
Just what they will have to work at 
Lord Birkenhead forgot to say. But 
don't worry, science will find a way. 



Experience keeps a dear school, 
but fools will learn in no other. 

— Franklin. 
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I (Conroy) Schobel, '16, Calumet City, 
111.; Irene (Conroy) Mosshart, '23, 
Philadelphia; Gertrude, '21, Kansas 
City; Nelle, '26, Menlo; Bernard J. 
'25, Solomon; and Ignatius, f. s., and 
Edward, f. s., Los Angeles. 



AMONG THE 

ALUMNI 
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H. H. Amos, '16, is located at Elli- 
ott, Iowa. 

Eugene Surmelian, f. s., is located 
at Olive View, Cal. 

C. F. Bayles, '27, is located at 
South Sioux City, Neb. 

Nelle (Wilkie) Goldsmith, '18, is 
now located at Borger, Tex. 

Bertha Faulconer, '23, is dietitian 
in St. Joseph's hospital, Omaha, Neb. 

M. Louisa Ziller, '17, is located at 
4304 118th street, Apt. 2, New York 
City. 

Aubrey E. Lippincott, '28, is lo- 
cated at 141 South Fifth avenue, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

A. I. Balzer, '26, is doing experi- 
mental work on the sugar cane moth 
at Beaumont, Tex. 

J. H. Church, '28. is working for 
the Island Levee Drainage district 
at Pleasant Hill, 111. 

Preston O. Hale, '16, is agricul- 
tural extension agent, for the Good- 
hue county farm bureau at Zum- 
brota, Minn. 

Dorothy Stahl, '27, is employed 
by the Visiting Housekeepers asso- 
ciation at Detroit, Mich. She has 40 
families to visit and writes that she 
finds plenty of variety in her work. 
Her address is 15941 Fairfield, De- 
troit. 

Eloise (Morrison) Templin, '20, 
has returned to Baroda Camp, India, 
where her husband is superintendent 
of a boys' school. Mrs. Templin vis- 
ited in the states for several months, 
spending most of her time at her 
former home in Topeka. 

Fred Griffee, '19, and C. O. Dirks, 
'24, represent K. S. A. C. on the 
teaching staff of the University of 
Maine at Orono. Mr. Griffee is head 
of the extension department and Mr. 
Dirks is in the department of ento- 
mology and plant pathology. Mr. 
Dirks and Mary Jane (Clark) Dirks, 
'24, live at 100 N. Main, Orono. 



DRAMA 



MARRIAGES 



NEUSRAUM— READ 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Mildred Neusbaum 
and Lyle Read, f. s., which took place 
November 10. Mr. Read is a teacher 
in the Phillipsburg schools. 

buchiieim— Mcknight 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Buchheim of 
Randolph announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Lillian, '17, to James 
W. McKnight of Eskridge. They 
were married December 27 and are 
at home in Eskridge. 

ARMSTRONG— YOUNGMAN 
The marriage of Betty Armstrong, 
f. s., and Richard Youngman, '28, 
took place in Olatlie December 25. 
Mr. and Mrs. Youngman are making 
their home in Manhattan where Mr. 
Youngman is manager of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 



Some books that may serve as an 
introduction to contemporary drama 
is the subject that Prof. R. W. Con- 
over writes about in the December 
number of the Bulletin of the Kan- 
sas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The bulletin is edited by Prof. 
J. O. Faulkener, also of the K. S. A. 
C. department of English. 

That reading about plays is valu- 
able when the plays themselves have 
been read is a statement that Mr. 
Conover makes early in his discus- 
sion. He points out that the anthol- 
ogy of plays is a convenient means 
of making the acquaintance of a 
large number of plays. As examples 
of excellent series in this connection 
he mentions "Chief Contemporary 
Dramatics," edited by Thomas H. 
Dickinson, first and second parts, and 
"Contemporary Plays," edited by 
Dickinson and Crawford. 

As books that serve as an authen- 
tic and exclusive companion volume 
of the anthologies, Mr. Conover 
names "An Outline of Contemporary 
Drama" by Dickinson, and "Conver- 
sations on Contemporary Drama" by 
Clayton Hamilton. The first of these 
books is a reliable source of informa- 
tion from the standpoint of modern 
drama as comparative literature. The 
book is also valuable for the very 
excellent list of plays and books on 
the contemporary drama. The other 
critical work by Clayton Hamilton is 
more informal in its presentation and 
exceedingly pleasurable reading. The 
author's wide knowledge of the the- 
ater and his real sense of dramatic 
worth makes this series of lectures 
quite worthwhile. 

"Modern English Playwrights" by 
John W. Cunliffe, another author 
who claims Mr. Conover's attention, 
is noteworthy as a book that imparts 
a knowledge of the history of the 
drama up to the time of George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Besides this historical 
matter, Mr. Cunliffe takes time in 
this succinct book of 54 pages to 
give interesting accounts of the liv- 
ing dramatists. 

Jay Hubbell and John O. Beatty 
collaborate in another book, "An In- 
troduction to Drama." It is so in- 
teresting in its development of the 
drama that it may well lead to the 
establishment of a course in the his- 
tory of the drama. The book is quite 
comprehensive, beginning with An- 
tigone by Sophocles and ending with 
nine one act plays by modern play- 
wrights. 

In another part of the bulletin 
there appears a book review by Helen 
D. Rushfeldt, also of the K. S. A. C. 
department of English. She has 
chosen as the subject for her ex- 
cellent review "Better Writing" by 
Henry S. Canby, professor of English 
at Yale university. Miss Rushfeldt 
recommends this book highly as a 
stimulating study of writing. 

— E. M. C. 
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LOOKING AROUND 

KENNEY L. FORD 
F„iiii iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiiin hi in linn i K 

Members of the twenty-sixth bien- 
nial session of the legislature at To- 
peka are now working as never a 
legislature worked before, attempt- 
ing to write on the statutes of Kan- 
sas more constructive legislation 
than has been attempted by any leg- 
islature in a long, long time. Aggie 
alumni who pride themselves in 
knowing the intricacies of legisla- 
tion must prime themselves on tangi- 
ble and intangible taxation, the 
school code commission, and a state 
highway program. The legislature 
will appropriate sufficient funds for 
the continued maintenance of our 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government. The many 
state boards and institutions, en- 
gaged in serving, protecting, and 
training the citizens of Kansas must 
also be given their share of state 
funds. 



S. Arbuthnot, '91, Bennington; A. K. 
Barnes, f. s., Harveyville; Edwin 
Buehler, f. s., Seneca; Robert H. 
Hanson, f. s., Jamestown; J. R. Har- 
rison, '88, Beloit; Ralph U. Pfouts, 
f. s., Atchison; and Henry Rogler, 
•98, Matfleld Green. 

The following alumni are members 
of the house of representatives; Chas. 
M. Baird, f. s., Arkansas City; C. O. 
Baird, f. s., Le Roy; Frank Carlson, 
f. s., Concordia; Benj. Bull, f. s., 
Marysville; L. L. Chandler, f. s., Cot- 
tonwood Falls; C. V. Cochran, f. s., 
Topeka; John Doane, f. s., Osborne; 
Frank Haucke, f. s., Council Grove; 
Jean A. McKone, f. s., Lawrence; 
John O. Morse, '91, Mound City; 
Daniel Pfeiffer, f. s., Hamlin; and E. 
F. Pile, '16, Liberal. 



Every Kansas legislator should be 
awarded an honorary degree in po 
litical economy upon his or her grad- 
uation from this session. This group 
of Kansas leaders, accustomed to 
studying and solving social problems 
as they are, are given a real assign- 
ment to solve within the next few 
weeks. To an onlooker this seems 
to be the problem that the legislators 
are trying to solve at Topeka: "How 
can we provide adequately for all in- 
stitutions maintained by the state 
that tend to keep Kansas in the fore- 
front as the best place in the world 
to live, and rear our sons and daugh- 
ters, and at the same time relieve 
the tax burden somewhat from agri- 
culture?" 



The Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege is one of several worthwhile in- 
stitutions maintained by the State of 
Kansas. Alumni are always inter- 
ested in seeing K. S. A. C. receive 
adequate appropriations for mainten- 
ance and continued growth of the 
institution. K. S. A. C. occupies a 
1 1 preeminent position in the minds of 
the citizenry of Kansas because of 
the quality and scope of her service. 
Every citizen in the state receives 
direct help from at least one of the 
three branches of work carried on by 
K. S. A. C, namely, extension work, 
research work, and resident instruc- 
tion. 



A. O. FLINNER NEW CAPTAIN 

OF AGGIE RIFLE MARKSMEN 
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I RECENT HAPPENINGS 
ON THE HILL 

F mil I I ••■Hit I Ill I nil illinium 

A "travel" number of the Brown 
Bull, college humorous magazine, 
will be issued in February. 



A. N. McMillin, varsity football 
coach, was released from the hospi- 
tal last week. He has been suffering 
from a severe influenza attack. 

Prof. W. E. Grimes, of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, will 
go to Washington, D. C, January 21 
to attend a U. S. D. A. conference. 

Winifred Bickel of Kansas City, 
Mo., won honorable mention in a re- 
cent contest to design a route mark- 
er for Kansas City's "scenic drive." 

Beta Theta Pi won the Pan-Hel- 
lenic basketball championship by de- 
feating Sigma Nu 33 to 16. They 
will play the Kaggie athletic club for 
the college championship this week. 

One hour credit will be given for 
membership in the men's and wo- 
men's glee clubs, starting next se- 
mester. Attendance at chorus re- 
hearsals will be necessary for glee 
club credit. 

Horatio Farrar, baritone; Lyle 
Downey, cellist; Florence Steele, ac- 
companist, and Charles Stratton, ac- 
companist, were presented in joint 
recital by the department of music 
Sunday, January 13. 
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Each legislator is studying hard 
on this problem, he is furnished a 
text book written by the Hon. W. V. 
Jackson, representative from Cold- 
water, and his assistants, in which 
they set up a plan known as the Kan- 
sas state budget for 1930-31. This 
book contains 244 pages of statis- 
tical matter dealing with the col- 
lection and disbursement of more 
than $21,000,000 in the next two 
years. In addition to the text book 
provided by the legislative body, the 
Hon. Clyde M. Reed, governor, has 
written and delivered his treatise on 
Kansas government to the legisla- 
ture for their careful consideration. 

In addition to the above guides 
in legislation, literally tons of ref- ' Manhattan^ 
erence material are furnished each 
member free, without the asking, by 
various interests who feel that leg- 
islation favorable to their future is 
vital in Kansas. 



Victorious In Opening MntrhPN 
of SeiiHon 

A. O. Flinner, Manhattan, has 
been named captain of the Kansas 
Aggie rifle team for this year. Flin- 
ner succeeds Glenn Koger, Hering- 
ton, who led the team to the cham- 
pionship of the Missouri Valley last 
year. 

The Aggie team under Captain 
Maurice Rose of the military depart- 
ment won its first two matches from 
the University of Delaware and the 
New York Stock Exchange. The 
score of the stock exchange team was 
3,430 and that of the Aggies 3,539. 
Six matches will be fired this week. 

The following men will represent 
the Aggies, scores of the 10 highest 
being counted: Captain A. O. Flin- 
ner, Manhattan; G. Koger, Hering- 
ton; E. W. Bennett, Great Bend; A. 
B. King, Centralia; C. M. Kopf, Bev- 
erly; F. Harmison, Great Bend; J. 
V. Schwanke, Alma; C. O. Little, 
E. L. Ross, Ashland; D. 
W. Earl, Nickerson; M. Coble, Sedg- 
wick; L. A. Will, Denison; R. O. 
Thompson, Wichita; M. E. Sanders, 
Marion; and R. E. Pfuetze, Manhat- 
tan. 



Helen Sloan, Hutchinson, won first 
prize in the contest to pick a name 
for the annual journalism dance. Her 
suggestion was "Pencil Pusher's 
Prom." It was decided to retain the 
former name "Scribblers Scramble." 
Marion Flick of Goodland was sec- 
ond and Jack Lampe, Cottonwood 
Falls, third. 



MISS RICE LECTURES ON 

SIGNIFICANT SHORT STORIES 



HOWARD— GEMMILL 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Howard of 
Abilene announce the mariage of 
their daughter, Nina May, f. s., to 
Robert Oliver Gemmill at their home 
January 1. Mr. and Mrs. Gemmill 
are at home in Abilene where Mr. 
Gemmill is in the employ of the 
United companies. 

SWEET — HARMON 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Sweet of Man- 
hattan announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Hazel Marie, '23, to 
John M. Harmon, Missouri Wesleyan, 
at their home on December 31. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harmon are at home in 
Evansville, Ind., where Mr. Harmon 
is director of physical education at 
Evansville college. 



That the students in political gov- 
ernment assembled at Topeka will be 
able to solve the problem assigned 
them is confidently expected by the 
people of Kansas. That coeducational 
institution is made up of competent 
leaders from practically every worth- 
while vocation known to Kansas. 
Many of the legislators are K. S. A. 
C. alumni. These are the Aggies 
who are members of the senate: W. 



New Plant Laboratory 

Graduate students in plant pyhsi- 
ology II hereafter will have the con- 
veniences of an adequately equipped 
laboratory, new equipment having 
been installed in room 77 of the 
Horticulture building under the di- 
rection of Dr. E. C. Miller. Though 
not elaborate, the new materials and 
devices have cost approximately 
$500. 



How Equipment Makes the Difference 



DEATHS 



CONROY 

Mrs. Katherine Conroy, age 58, 
died at her home in Manhattan Au- 
gust 18. Nine children, all of whom 
have attended K. S. A. C, survive 
her and five are graduates. They 
are Winifred (Conroy) Leonard, f. 
s , Junction City; Sue (Conroy) Col- 




\NCREA5E IN 

Engineering Enrollment 

K&A.C 1919-1928 



250 500 750 1000 

No. of Engineering Students 



1250 



The above illustration shows- the effect on enrolment where * u >ta b b3 buildings 
and equipment are provided. The appropriation for the P' e »f" t d «"* , "^ 1 ?| t a A ul or 
ing was provided by the state legislature in 1919 and the building was reaay 

1186 if tne 1 present legislature now in session appropriates $250 000 for a new wrl- 
cultural engineering building at K. S. A. C. the present enro lm, nt of stu dents 

studying agricultural engineering may be expected to increase to hundreds oi siu 
dents df siring training in this important phase of Kansas agriculture. 



Gives Fourth of HiikIImIi Lecture 
SerloH 

"It is foolish to be shy of tech- 
nique for no art worthy the name but 
has a technique of its own," said 
Miss Ada Rice, professor of English, 
in the fourth of the series of English 
lectures, given last week. Her sub- 
ject was "Significant Short Stories." 

Miss Rice deplores the fact that 
many writers have reduced this tech- 
nique to a formula of "turning the 
trick" for the sake of money. She 
chose as illustration of this ten- 
dency, a story by P. G. Wode- 
house, a "popular" writer of no little 
means. Miss Rice showed how it 
exemplified the technique of the 
story. She also pointed out the de- 
vices by which suspense was 
achieved, and a given end attained 
to the satisfaction of the reader. 

The second selection, a short short 
story by Ernest Hemingway, "A 
Separate Peace," according to Miss 
Rice, represents the experimenta- 
tion with the short story form which 
many English and American writers 
are trying. The third selection was 
Wilbur Daniel Steel's "Never Any- 
thing That Fades." "It is a thematic 
story as suggested by the title, and 
incidentally a love story," said Miss 
Rice. The skeleton of this story is 
covered so deeply by the charm of its 
telling that we do not think of tech- 
nique. Each character has charm, 
the setting is harmonious, the action 
pleases, and is just enough thought 
provoking to keep the reader alert. 

"All three types have their place 
in American literature. The first or 
commercial type is not to be con- 
demned providing it can be written 
by an author who knows life, pre- 
sents human interest themes, and has 
good craftsmanship. The second or 
experimental type shows a healthy 
condition in story writing that is 
alive and open to new possibilities. 

The third has the greatest value, 
for it has a graceful style, good 
structure, excellent character por- 
trayal, an element of fancy — a show 
of line humanity with a touch of ele- 
vation in it — it lifts us up out of the 
commonplace and inspires with its 
charming pictures from life. Some 
of these qualities are necessary 
marks of that literature which out- 
lasts the passing hour and which the 
generations finally agree to call 
classic." 
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MEAT BUYING AN ART 
SAYS D. L. MACKINTOSH 



ECONOMICAL HOUSEWIFE SHOULD 
LEARN VARIOUS CUTS 



Dealer Who Taken Phone Orders Must 

lie Honest and a Mind Reader, 

Suys Animal Husbandry 

Professor 

The would-be economical house- 
wife who blithely calls her meat 
dealer over the phone and asks for 
the delivery of a four or Ave pound 
roast, is out of date, according to 
Prof. D. L. Mackintosh, assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at the 
Kansas State Agricultural college. 

"One-third of the family food bud- 
get goes for meats, but available 
data indicate the average housewife 
knows less about meat than almost 
any other commodity," says Profes- 
sor Mackintosh, who teaches K. S. 
A. C. home economics students the 
Ins and outs of meats. "The phone 
method is one way of buying meat. 
The other is to go in person to the 
retail market and select a roast to 
suit your needs. 

ROOM FOR DISHONESTY 

"The meat dealers are no more 
honest or more unscrupulous than 
any other group of business men, but 
they aren't mind readers, and a 
phone order leaves room for the oc- 
casional dishonest dealer to send any 
kind of a roast at top price. 

"Whenever the suggested roast 
doesn't fulfil expectations the house- 
wife blames the dealer, without 
thinking of the haphazard manner in 
which she gave the order. Only re- 
cently a neighbor of mine who needed 
a rib roast but asked for 'roast' got 
a rolled plate roast instead. 

"Rib roast seems to be the one 
roast with which the average Ameri- 
can housewife is familiar, unfortu- 
nately enough, as the wholesale cut 
of beef from which these roasts come 
is only 9 per cent of the entire car- 
cass. It would be impossible to 
fill all the daily orders that really 
call for rib roasts. 

"There are many other cuts of 
beef just as desirable from the stand- 
point of quality, and usually more 
economically because they are priced 
lower. 

"Such roasts are the chuck rib 
roast, cut from the carcass immedi- 
ately in front of the rib roast; the 
cross-arm or cross-rib roast; the bot- 
tom chuck roast, which is most de- 
sirable for pot roasting but makes 
a desirable oven roast if cut from a 
high quality carcass. 

OTHER ATTRACTIVE ROASTS 

"Then there is the top chuck 
roast, which when boned, is attrac- 
tive and easily carved. The rump 
also makes a highly desirable roast, 
as does a cut from the round. The 
housewife who orders by phone 
should be familiar with all these 
roasts and pick the one she wishes 
according to the price she can pay, 
«id the use to which she wants to 
,)ut it." 

The question of steaks is parallel 
to that of roasts, Mackintosh says. 
Most housewives ask for "steak" and 
let it go at that. 

"The loin furnishes the best 
steaks, incidentally the most expen- 
sive, but even from the loin there 
are three different steaks, the T-bone 
or porterhouse, the club steak, and 
the sirloin steak. The sirloins are 
larger than the T-bone and are 
named according to the shape of the 
bone present, as, wedge bone, round 
bone, or double done sirloin. 

"Good quality, thick-cut loin 
steaks are usually best broiled. Low 
quality meat should not be broiled, 
but pan broiled, sauted, or Swissed. 
Round steaks are usually best when 
sauted or Swissed, but if of high 
quality may be broiled. 

"The club steak comes from the 
rib end of the loin. It is easily dis- 
tinguishable from the rib-steak, or 
short cut, which is cut parallel to the 
bone. They are little different in 
quality or desirability from the club 
steak. 

CHUCK STEAKS DESIRABLE 

"Chuck steaks, from the rib end 
of the chuck, are very desirable, and 
are usually about three-fourths the 
price of loin. 

"The housewife who buys in per- 
son can usually pick meat suited to 
her purse, but even when at the mar- 
ket she usually asks for so many 



pounds of boiling beef, beef roast, 
steak, and so on. 

"Why not pay as much or more 
attention to the brand and cut of 
meat as to the brand of canned or 
baked goods? 

"It's easy to become more familiar 
with meat and its uses. Cooperate 
with your retailer, and buy in per- 
son when possible. Ask the meat 
cutter for advice. He's glad to give 
it, but reluctant to offer it. 

"An increased knowledge of meat 
would help keep the meat bill within 
limits, and provide for greater vari- 
ety at reasonable cost. It would also 
help to balance the demand for cuts, 
be a great help to the dealer, and 
make for better satisfied house- 
wives." 



WILDCAT WRESTLERS SWAMP 

PITTSBURG TEACHERS 27-3 



READER MUST LEARN 
TO TUNE IN ON POETRY' 



H. W. DAVIS LECTURES IN ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT SERIES 



Aggies Win Seven Out of Eight Bouts 
In First Home Meet 

The Kansas Aggie wrestling team 
defeated the Kansas State Teachers' 
college of Pittsburg Monday night, 
27 to 3. The Aggie team won three 
falls and four decisions, losing only 
one bout. In the heavyweight class 
C. H. Errington, Ruleton, 200 
pounds, threw Wise of Pittsburg, 270 
pounder, after the pair had smashed 
the rope ring. 

The Aggie team meets Kansas uni- 
versity Saturday night. 

Pittsburg meet summary: 

115 pound class — K. J. Latimer, Hum- 
boldt, won from Madison, Pittsburg, 
time advantage 7:12. 

125 pound class — J. C. Fickle, Cha- 
nute, won fall from Williams, Pitts- 
burg, time 2:18 3-5. 

186 pound class — Albert Brown, Man- 
hattan, won from Curran, Pittsburg, 
time advantage 7:9. 

145 pound class — Sam Alsop, Wake- 
field, won from Prouse, Pittsburg, time 
advantage 9:46. 

155 pound class — J. Warner, Whiting, 
won fall from C. Lange, Pittsburg, 
time 2:50. 

165 pound class — Hubble, Pittsburg, 
won from K. M. Sherwood, Concordia, 
time advantage 2:19. 

175 pound class — R. H. McKibben, 
Kansas City, Kan., won from W. 
Chaney, Pittsburg, time advantage 2:19. 

Heavyweight class— C. H. Errington, 
Ruleton, won fall from Wise, Pitts- 
burg, time 4:17. 

The summary of the Purdue meet 

last week was as follows: 

115 pounds — Raymond Patterson, 
Morrowville, won from Weinraub, Pur- 
duo, time advantage 7:49. 

125 pounds — Joe Fickel, Chanute, 
won fall from Malysiak, Purdue, time 
7:50. 

135 pounds — Albert Brown, Manhat- 
tan, won fall from Pweedle, Purdue, 
time advantage 8:45. 

145 pounds — Robinson, Purdue, won 
from Sam Alsop, Wakefield, time ad- 
vantage 5:08. 

155 pounds — J. Warner, Whiting, won 
from Walsmith, Purdue, time advan- 
tage 5:21. 

165 pounds — William Chapman, Wich- 
ita, won falls from Hadley, Purdue, in 
overtime match. 

175 pounds — R. H. McKibben, Kansas 
City, Kan., won from Sickle, Purdue, 
time advantage 4:17. 

Heavyweight — Hooker, Purdue, de- 
feated C. H. Errington, Ruleton. 



Got a 1»23 Royal Purple? 

A request has come to the alumni 
office for a copy of the 1923 Royal 
Purple. Anyone having or knowing 
the whereabouts of an extra copy of 
this yearbook, which they would be 
willing to give away or sell, should 
write the alumni office. 



•Reader Who Expeeta Simple Stntement 

of Fart and Nothing; Else In 

Disappointed In Modern 

Verne,* He Says 

If a person doesn't appreciate or 
enjoy modern poetry it is largely be- 
cause he has a "set up" for reading 
newspapers and hasn't learned to 
"tune in" to poetry, according to 
Prof. H. W. Davis, who read and 
commented on the verse of three con- 
temporary poets Tuesday night in 
recreation center. 

A reader who expects simple state- 
ment of fact and looks for nothing 
else in poetry is disappointed and 
"can't see anything to it," a phrase 
one frequently hears. Many are not 
sensitive to the sound of poetry, or, 
if conscious of it, find the sound 
strange and foreign to their reading 
experiences. Each medium of artis- 
tic expression is different and an ac- 
quaintance with the verse form, as 
distinct from the novel or other lit- 
erary medium, is necessary in order 
to appreciate and enjoy it. 

Professor Davis commented on the 
poetry he read by way of suggesting 
what "tuning in" means, and other- 
wise let the poems speak for them- 
selves. 

MISS MILLAY NOW SERIOUS 

He read from Edna St. Vincent 
Vli'lay's latest volume, "Buck in the 
Snow," Eleanor Wylie's "Trivial 
Breath," and from "Good Morning, 
America," by Carl Sandburg. 

Miss Millay has dropped her flip- 
pancy and lost interest in shocking 
her audience. Her latest verse ex- 
presses a mature seriousness. Carl 
Sandburg's lyric quality is regretably 
missing in his recent "Good Morn- 
ing, America." The late Eleanor 
Wylie's graceful beauty, archness of 
phrase and polish of line provide 
a finished style for conclusions evi- 
dently derived from deep and serious 
thinking. In fact, if there is one 
element which the poetry of these 
three dissimilar writers all express 
it is a mood of seriousness, Professor 
Davis said. 

'A MOOD OF THE TIMES' 

This interest in the meaning of 
life, in "quo vadis?" is a mood of the 
times, of the laymen as well as the 
poet, Professor Davis believes. The 
general interest in popularization of 
science books he sees to be indica- 
tion of the same situation. It is 
no doubt this harmony with the cur- 
rent temperament, which, together 
with their ability to expose it in 
beautiful rhythm and cadence, makes 
these poets beloved by those who 
have learned to "tune in" to poetry. 



Basketball Sehedule and Score* 

Dec. 21 — Kan. Wesleyan, 20; Aggies, 21. 
Jan. 7— St. Louis U., 39; Aggies, 22. 
Jan. 8 — Washington U., 29; Aggies, 30. 
Jan. 11 — Iowa State, 41; Aggies, 30. 
Jan. 12— Creighton, 50; Aggies, 25. 
Jan. 15 — Oklahoma U., 44; Aggies, 23. 
Jan. 19 — Missouri U., Columbia. 
Jan. 24 — Nebraska U., Manhattan. 
Feb. 2 — Kansas U., Lawrence. 
Feb. 9 — Missouri U., Manhattan. 
Feb. 13 — Okla. A. & M., Manhattan. 
Feb. 16 — Iowa State, Manhattan. 
Feb. 23 — Oklahoma, Norman. 
Feb. 25 — Okla. A. & M., Stillwater. 
Mar. 2 — Nebraska U., Lincoln. 
Mar. 5 — Kansas U., Lawrence. 



AGGIES DROP FIRST BIG SIX 

GAME TO IOWA STATE, 41-30 



First Home Game Against Oklahoma 
University Five 

After surprising the dopesters by 
defeating Washington university 30 
to 29, the Kansas Aggie basketball 
team slumped last week end, and lost 
its opening Big Six conference game 
to Iowa State at Ames, 41 to 30. The 
Ames game was played January 11, 
and the following night Corsaut's 
team suffered one of the worst lac- 
ings in his history as a coach, losing 
to Creighton 50 to 25. It was the 
fourth game for the team in six days. 

The home season was opened with 
a game against Oklahoma university 
Tuesday night. 

The box score of the Ames game: 

Iowa State (41) 

G. 

Lande, f 8 

Ludwig, f 2 

Taylor, f 

Woods, c 6 

Hitch, g 1 

Rudi, g 



HOME BUILDING NEAR 
POINT OF SATURATION 



WICHERS SEES POSSIBILITIES IN 
'MODERNIZATION' 



Totals 
Aggies (80) 



...1 
18 



FT. 
1 
2 
1 


1 



G. 

Skradski, f 2 

Nigro, f 1 

Freeman, c 2 

Weller, g 4 

Richardson, g 1 

Forsberg, f 1 

Russell, f 1 



FT. 
3 
2 
1 








Totals 



12 



LITTLE KXOWX LOAN FUXD 

HAS AIDED 100 AGGIES 



L 



A Gift from the Aichcrs 

C. Aicher, '10, Edith (Davis) 



Aicher, '05, and their son Louis of 
Hays have presented to the college 
a handsome set of andirons for use 
in the President's residence. 



PROGRESS OF KANSAS PRESS 

F. E. C. 



THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 

Bristow Adams in Canton Sentinel. 
I am a country newspaper. 

I am the friend of the family, the bringer of tidings 
from other friends; 1 speak to the home in the evening 
of summer's vine-clad porch or the glow of the winter's 
lamp. 

I help to make this evening hour; I record the great and 
the small, the varied acts of the days and weeks that go 
to make up life. 

I am for and of the home; I follow those who leave humble 
beginnings; whether they go to greatness or to the gutter, 
I take to them the thrill of old days, with wholesome 
messages. 

I speak the language of the common man; my words are 
fitted to his understanding. My congregation is larger 
than that of any church in my town; my readers are more 
than those in the school. Young and old alike find in me 
stimulation, solace, comfort. I am the chronicler of 
man's existence. 

I bring together buyer and seller, to the benefit of both; 
I am part of the market place of the world. Into the 
home I carry word of the goods which feed and clothe and 
shelter, and which minister comfort, health, and happiness. 

I am the word of the week, the history of the year, the 
record of my community in the archives of state and nation. 

I am of the lives of my readers. 

I AM THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 



Franklin County Bequest Valued at 
#18,000 

Perhaps the least known of all K. 
S. A. C. student loan funds is the 
"Silly Bequest," now known as the 
Franklin county loan fund. It is 
called the "Silly Bequest" because of 
its establishment by Mr. Charles 
Silly. 

Mr. Silly was a Frenchman of 
Franklin county, who lived all alone. 
He left his property as the basis of 
a loan fund for male students in 
agriculture. Mr. Silly wanted to give 
his property to the young men of the 
agricultural college to help them ob- 
tain an education, because he be- 
lieved that a boy would make a better 
citizen for having attended the col- 
lege. He talked with F. L. Williams, 
a neighbor and close friend, about 
plans to handle the bequest. 

The bequest was made as a trust 
deed to F. L. Williams, to be ex- 
ecuted by him or his successor, who 
is his son, J. Wallace Williams of 
Ottawa. After making the bequest, 
Mr. Silly moved to California, and 
lost touch with Mr. Williams. 

A permanent fund of $500, given 
by Mr. Silly, was the foundation of 
the fund, and each year the net in- 
come of the farm of 240 acres was 
to be added to it. The fund grew for 
the first few years. Then many im- 
provements were made, and the farm 
showed no net income at all. Things 
have been somewhat straightened out 
now, and perhaps more men may 
soon be helped by the fund. Accord- 
ing to the report in 192G, at least 
100 students have been helped by 
loans ranging from $5 up. 

The fund is operated for the col- 
lege but was left in the hands of a 
private trustee, instead of to the in- 
stitution. 

The rate of interest on loans is 
5 per cent until six months after the 
student leaves college, when it is 
changed to 10 per cent to prevent 
taking unfair advantage of the low 
rate. Nearly one-third of the stu- 
dents have not paid the full amount 
that they borrowed from this fund, 
but only four notes are considered 
uncollectable. 

The value of the property is esti- 
mated at $18,000. Since 1899, when 
the permanent fund of $500 was 
started, the loan fund has grown to 
about $3,000. 

L. W. Youngman, '27, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Omaha 
World-Herald, Omaha, Neb. 



Building Progrum Benches Limits of 

Demnnd — Old Homes Can't Be DIs- 

earded But Best Ones Can 

Be Remodelled 

Numerous communities in many 
sections of the United States have 
reached the saturation point in home 
building and face the problem of , 
slowing down on the construction of 
new dwellings and diverting build- 
ing interests into other closely allied 
channels, thinks H. E. Wichers of the 
college architectural engineering de- 
partment who has given extensive 
study to the problems of home con- 
struction. 

"AN OLD HOUSE ECONOMY" 

"The whole of this country has 
not reached the saturation point in 
home building," Wichers explained, 
"but a large part of it must recognize 
that we cannot keep on building new 
houses indefinitely, without also in- 
creasing the demand for them. We 
have too many old houses that are 
in too good condition to be aban- 
doned. 

"By that, we mean that it would 
be an economical advantage to re- 
model rather than to discard. In the 
matter of conveniences these old 
houses are far out of date but as far 
as their structural value is concerned 
they are sound. Since this is true 
they cannot be discarded but must 
be brought up to date. They must 
be made both modern and sound." 

MODERNIZATION OFTEN SIMPLE 

It is to this plan of remodelling 
that the K. S. A. C. architect turns 
when confronted with what he thinks 
is the saturation point in home build- 
ing. This situation has come about 
because of extensive building pro- 
grams which have been carried on 
for - the last five years and has re- 
sulted in enough new houses to take 
care of the present demand. If more 
houses are built it means that a num- 
ber of older houses will stand empty. 

"It is surprising how often old 
houses can be made modern," Mr. 
Wichers explains further. "Usually 
a few simple changes on the interior 
will result in a thoroughly modern 
and convenient home. The require- 
ments are, in most cases, careful 
thought and study by the owner or 
his architect and a willingness to 
spend enough money to do a really- 
good piece of work." 



BIG ORDER KANOTA SEED 

OATS GOES IXTO TEXAS 



Variety Improved by Kansas BtatiiMI 
Is I'sed Widely 

An order from western Texas for 
1,000 bushels of Kanota seed oats 
has been received by thr- agronomy 
department of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college. The order will be 
filled cooperatively by the agronomy 
department and partly by the crop 
improvement association. 

Kanota oats have made outstand- 
ing yields in Kansas and California, 
and is one of the best varieties for 
Missouri, Texas, and southern Illi- 
nois, according to C. D. Davis, pro- 
fessor of crops at the college. The 
variety was improved by the Kansas 
agricultural experiment station. 

Salina Alumni Meet 
One hundred and fifty K. S. A. C. 
alumni and friends of the college 
held a mixer on December 21 in the 
Lamer hotel In Salina. The meeting 
was in honor of the Aggie basketball 
squad which defeated the Wesleyan 
squad earlier in the evening. 

Jack Kennedy, f. s., gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. Short talks were 
given by Coach Charles Corsaut, 
Frank Root, '14, Mike Ahearn, '13, 
and Kenney L. Ford, '24. The alms 
of the alumni association and news 
of the college was given. Refresh- 
ments were served. 

Put Winners on Exhibit 

Under the direction of Prof. D. L. 
Mackintosh, in charge of horse 
breeding, the college will have on 
exhibit an outstanding group of 
horses during Farm and Home week. 
The animals won many prizes during 
the show season last fall. 
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ELECTRICIANS COMING 
TO SCHOOL NEXT WEEK 



WII.I, 



ATTEND ILLl'MINATION 

SHORT COURSE 



i oIleKe Fnrulty Member* and Cominer- 

elnl < i'iiih Cooncrnte to Offer 

Three Duy ln*tructlon In 
Theory nnd I'ructlce 

Electrical contractors and dealers 
in public utilities will attend a three 
day lighting school or course in il- 
lumination at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college next week, January 
28, 29, and 30. It is the first school 
of its kind ever offered by the elec- 
trical engineering department, the 
program having been arranged by 
Prof. O. D. Hunt. 

DISCUSS THEORY, PRACTICE 

The propram will cover the gen- 
eral theory and applications of incan- 
descent lighting. The story begins 
with eye troubles and the physiology 
of the eye. Evils of artificial illumi- 
nation are to be pointed out and dis- 
cussed. Then the fundamentals of 
good lighting will be explained and 
applied to the various fields of arti- 
ficial illumination. 

The program provides for lectures 
displays, inspection trips, and prob- 
lem periods. Part of these periods 
will be used for discussion. 

The electrical engineering offices, 
class rooms, and shops contain rep- 
resentative lighting installations. 
The illumination laboratory is 
equipped with various light measur- 
ing instruments and many different 
lighting fixtures. In addition, much 
equipment will be furnished through 
the courtesy of the following com- 
panies: 

Crouse-Hinds company, Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., Edwin P. Guth and 
eeatparOpi 8w*wal Hiectrft lompany, 
Lightoller company, The Miller com- 
pany, National Lamp works, and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing company. 

COVER ALL LIGHT PROBLEMS 

Many members of the college en- 
gineering faculty and representatives 
of commercial electrical companies 
will speak on subjects listed in the 
following abbreviated outline of the 
program: 

MONDAY 

9:00- -Registration, 

9:80 — Address of welcome. 

9:45 — Purpose 'if the course, 
10:(lil — bight and vision. 
11 : 00— Lamps. 

1:30— Reflecting and diffusing equip- 
ment Mini application in fixtures. 

2:80 — Fundamentals of illumination 
design. 

3::i" — Store lighting. 

TI'ESDAY 

8::io — Automobile lighting. 
9:00— Industrial lighting. 
11 :0G— Traffic control. 
I;g0 — office and school lighting. 
3:;{li — The application of indirect 

lighting for offices and schools. 
4:15 — Farm lighting. 
6:00 — Dinner. 

Inspection trip to buildings and 

homes having model lighting 

s> stems. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 — Residence lighting. 
9:30 Lighting for special occasions. 
10:00- -Flood lighting. 
10:30 — Aviation lighting. 
11 :00 — Street lighting. 
1:30 — Program for the afternoon to be 
arranged by a committee rep- 
resenting the public utilities 
and contractors, 

McMILLIN WILL COACH 
WILDCATS NEXT SEASON 



1 felt and have felt ever since the 
matter came up that my place was at 
Manhattan next year," McMillin 
said. "I'm glad to be back and have 
it all settled." 

M. F. Ahearn, director of athletics, 
expressed the pleasure of himself 
and other members of the depart- 
ment at McMlllin's decision. "We 
like 'Bo' as a coach and as a man, 
and would like to see him stay for a 
good many reasons," said "Mike." 

Though McMillin would not dis- 
cuss the financial aspect of the T. 
C. U. position, it is understood that 
it was very attractive. 



AGGIE STUDENTS HARD 

WORKERS THIS YEAR 



CONTESTS TO FEATURE 
FARM HOME PROGRAM 



HOMEMAKERS AND KINGS DIE 
RECOGNITION 



Nearly l.:i70 Are Either Fnrtlally or 

Entirely Self-SupnortlnK — 

1,100 Men Working 

Of the students enrolled at K. S. 
A. C. at present, 1,369 are partially 
or entirely self-supporting, records 
kept by the office of the dean of wo- 
men, the registrar, and the college 
V. M. C. A. show. 

The number of men students work- 
ing their way through college is many 
times that of women students, 1,114 
of the men being partially or entirely 
self-supporting while 255 women stu- 
dents work their way. Of the wo- 
men, 151 earn their way without 
help and 104 are partially self-sup- 
porting. 

Men students who are full self- 
upporting number 7 S3. Those who 
work part-time number 331. 

The women students are paid 35 
to 55 cents an hour for stenographic 
work, the earnings varying with the 
experience and efficiency of the in- 
dividual. The girls average four 
lours of such work each day. Others 
who do housework are paid 30 cents 
an hour. An average of about 25 
women students work in private 
homes for their hoard and room, al- 
lowing about four hours a day for 
their outside duties. 

The eleven hundred men students 
do all sorts or regular labor and odd 
jobs at wages varying from 30 to 50 
cents an hour. In general the un- 
skilled worker is paid about 30 cents, 
while mora skilled service draws 
higher pay. 

SEVERAL TRACK MEN 

TO KANSAS CITY MEET 



Football Mentor Decide* to Stay After 

Conference With Texas «hrl*tlnn 

I iilvcrMlty Otllclnl* 

After a conference last week with 
members of the athletic board of 
Texas Christian university at Fort 
Worth, Head Coach A. N. (Bo) Mc- 
Millin announced that he would re- 
main with the Kansas Aggies for at 
least another season. The coaching 
position at T. C. U. was left vacant 
by the resignation of Madison 
(Matty) Bell, who went to the Texas 
Aggies. 

Fort Worth is McMlllin's home, 
and his small daughter, Bo-Peep, 
lives there with his sister. McMillin 
is a widower. 

"The position there naturally had 
a great many attractions for me, but 



llaylcti Work* Willi Prospective Kn- 

Iranls in Kuiimiim Illy Athlelir 
('lull Indoor Event 

Several Kansas Aggie track men 
will he sent to the Kansas City Ath- 
letic club's indoor invitation meet in 
Kansas City February 9, according 
to announcement of Track Coach 
llaylett. A board track of the ap- 
proximate dimensions of the Conven- 
tion hall track in Kansas City is be- 
ing used for workouts. 

In the shotput the Aggies will 
ciiler George Lyon, Manhattan, hold- 
er of the college indoor record of 43 



ft, 5 Ms in. 



and J. B. Smith, Wood- 



ward, OkJu. 

Temple Winburn, Ue Kalb, Mo., 
track captain, will run in the 600 
yard Shannon Douglas cup race, and 
EL S. Miller, Kansas City, captain- 
elect of the cross country teams, will 
enter the mile run. 

Three men are competitors for the 
privilege of entering the two mile 
special race. They are John Hoyne, 
Salina; Henry Gile, Scandia, and L. 
A. Will, Denison. Only one will be 
sent. Will is a former letter man at 
Tarkio, Mo. 

Quarter and half mile entries will 
be picked from the following: Ansel 
Meyers, Haven; C. B. Nutter, Falls 
City, Neb.; B. G. Skeen, Bskridge; 
James Yeager, Bazaar; Cedric Mc- 
llvain, Smith Center. E. L. Ross, 
Ashland, is a probable 50 yard dash 
man. 

II. K. Kichwine, Holcomb, and 
Henry Bagley, Manhattan, are prob- 
able entries in the pole vault and 
high jump, respectively. 



Four Day Schedule Center* Around the 

Dairy, Poultry Flock, I.lveMoek, 

nnd I ro|iN — Rural Women Get 

Special Attention 

Kansas will acclaim and add to 
her honor roll new champions of the 
soil and home during Farm and 
Home week at the college, February 
5-?. 

F.'rst on that scroll of deservving 
winners will be inscribed the names 
of the champion homemakers of Kan- 
sas at the evening assembly February 
5. These outstanding homemakers of 
Lhe state will have gained the place 
jf honor through excellency in home- 
making, leadership in their com- 
munity, and for their efforts in build- 
ing up and maintaining a high stand- 
ard in rural America. 

HOLD ANNUAL BANQUET 

Each year one night is set aside 
for announcing other champions who 
have won first place through signifi- 
cant achievements. Friday, Febru- 
ary 8, during the Farm and Home 
week banquet, the newly elected 
champions will claim their crowns. 
That list will include the champion 
wheat grower of Kansas for 192S; 
champion corn grower of Kansas for 
192s; and winners in the* lime and 
legume contest. 

From 20 county wheat champions 
who were elected the past summer 
will be chosen the new 1928 wheat 
king. That honor for the past year 
has been held by Herman Praeger 
if Clailin, Bar; an county. 

Features of the corn show and 
com MTft'rea ifeaufng to the election 
if the corn champion include the 
Kansas Blue Ribbon Corn show, Five 
Acre Corn contest, and the Blue Rib- 
bon Corn Judging contest. Farm and 
,'iume week visitors have been invited 
to participate in the Blue Ribbon 

orn Judging contest, February 5, G, 
dnd 7. New members of the One Hun- 
dred Bushel Corn club will be an- 
nounced at the banquet. 

EXPECT GOOD ATTENDANCE 

Following the regular custom of 
setting aside certain days of the week 
for various phases of farming, Tues- 
ilay has been made poultry day; Wed- 
nesday, dairy day; Thursday, live- 
stock day: and Friday, crops day. 
The last three days of the week have 
been arranged to carry a full pro- 
Aram for study and entertainment by 
homemakers who gather at the col- 
lege. Home economic specialists "will 
have charge of the housewives' pro- 
gram. 

An evening session, February G, 
has been set aside for the meetings 
of various dairy associations. Those 
organizations holding meetings at 
this time are the Kansas Jersey Cat- 
tle club; Kansas Ayrshire Breeders' 
association; Kansas Guernsey Cattle 
dub; and the Holstein-Friesiau asso- 
ciation of Kansas. 

Last year more than 1,000 farmers 
and homemakers were present to 
lake part in the week's program. L. 
C. Williams, extension specialist in 
charge of Farm and Home week, has 
expressed the belief that attendance 
this year will far outdistance last 
year's record. 



Challans, Halstead, and C. J. Goer- 
ing, Moundridge, debated Creighton 
university of Omaha at Topeka, on 
the parliamentary versus the presi- 
dential form of government. Creigh- 
.011 university won the debate by a 
2 to 1 decision. 

The radio debate broadcast from 
Station KSAC on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 9, in which Margaret Plummer, 
Newton, and Blanche Hemmer, Medi- 
cine Lodge, upheld the affirmative on 
the parliamentary government ques- 
tion against a team from Hastings, 
Neb., resulted in a 16 to 11 decision 
favoring the affirmative. Only votes 
sent in by high school debate coaches 
were counted. 

Two freshman practice debates 
will be held here on the afternoon of 
February 4 with teams from Bethany 
and Park colleges, using the ques- 
tion, "Resolved, That a Substitute 
Should Be Found for the Jury Sys- 
tem." Members of both the fresh- 
men and the varsity squads will be 
expected to attend these debates. 

Other debates scheduled include 
meetings with the Universities of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Mississippi, and Flor- 
ila and Vanderbilt university, South- 
western college and Friends. 



FACULTY WIVES HONOR 
EIGHT JUDGING TEAMS 



EXTEHTAl* AT AXNUAL BANQUET 
IN CAFETERIA 



AGGIE GRAPPLERS TRIM 

JAYHAWK TEAM, 20-8 



Piilternon'H Ten in tt'ln* Six of Eight 
Matched for Third Consecu- 
tive Victory 

The Kansas Aggie wrestling team 
run its victory string to three 
straight Saturday night by defeat- 
ing the University of Kansas team 
20 to 8. Each team won a fall, and 
the Aggies won five matches on time 
decision to one for the Jayhawks. 

Coach B. R. Patterson's team has 
to its credit victories from Purdue. 
Kansas Teachers of Pittsburg, and 
Kansas P., and lost to Indiana. It 
has scored 82 points to opponents' 
3 2. The next meet will he with Mis- 
souri at Manhattan, February 2. 

The summary: 

11B pounds — W. L. Anderson, Jay- 
hawk, defeated K. J. Latimer, Hum- 
boldt, Aggies. Time advantage 1:30. 

125 pounds — W. W. Gosney, Goddard, 
Assies, defeated P, A. lUce, Jayhawk. 
Time advantage 5:00. 

185 pounds — Albert Brown, Manhat- 
tan, Aggies, defeated Ben Stough, Jay- 
hawk. Time advantage 6:64. 

145 pounds — Sam Alsop, Wakefield, 
Aggies, defeated Tom Cox, Jayhawk. 
Time advantage 2 : 4 ."> . 

165 pounds — Steve Church, Jayhawk, 
threw William Chapman, Wichita, Ag- 
gies. Time 9:24 

175 pounds — K. L. McKihben, Kansas 
City, Aggies, defeated Carl Cunimings, 
Jayhawk. Time advantage 4:44. 

Heavyweight — C. H. Errington, Rule- 
ton, Aggies, threw Lloyd llatton, Jay- 
hawk. Time 2:33. 



ARCHITECTS ARRANGE 

SPRING EXHIBIT SERIES 



CALIFORNIA NEXT FOE 

OF WILDCAT DEBATERS 



Vnval mil IleiiucHtliiK More t 'miner* Ih 

Subject for IXmcummIoii Niglil 

of January 27 

A debate between the University of 
California and the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college will be held in the 
First Christian church here Sunday 
evening, January 27, at which time 
Margaret Plummer, Newton, and 
Harold Huges, Manhattan, will argue 
against the enactment of the cruiser 
bill now before Congress. 

On January 11 a team composed 
of James Taylor, Manhattan; J. S. 



Work* of Saiidzcii, the Chnrman*, 

Seward, ami Helm Will 

<.u On UiKulay 

The department of architecture 
has announced a series of exhibits to 
be held in the library gallery during 
the next semester. Work of three 
important Kansas artists and two 
eastern ones will be shown. 

A Sandzen exhibit will come first. 
February 4 to 16. It will include 
etchings, lithographs, wood cuts, and 
water colors. Mr. and Mrs. F. Mon- 
tague ('barman of Syracuse, N. Y., 
will show about 40 water colors from 
March IS to 30. A second prom- 
inent Kansas artist, C. A. Seward, 
Wichita, will send etchings and lith- 
ographs for April 1 to 13. 

These exhibits by guest artists will 
be followed by a showing in May of 
work by Prof. John F. Helm, jr., of 
this college. 



Dean Call Introduce* SchultiM, Koehler, 

Freeniun, Scheel, Aliell, Funk, Stew- 

art, and Ml** Long a* 

High Indlviduula 

Members of eight intercollegiate 
judging teams of the Kansas State 
Agricultural college were entertained 
at the college cafeteria last Saturday 
evening by Mrs. F. D. Farrell and 
wives of the heads of departments 
in the division of agriculture. The 
eight judging teams included those 
students who have represented the 
college this school year in intercol- 
legiate competition. 

FARRELL ADDRESSES JUDGES 
The banquet was followed by a 
program over which Dean L. E. Call 
of the division of agriculture pre- 
sided as toastmaster. He gave a brief 
summary of records made by the 
K. S. A. C. judging teams this sea- 
,on. President F. D. Farrell spoke 
briefly on the value of judging work 
to the participating individuals. 

The women who sponsored the en- 
tertainment were Mrs. F. D. Farrell, 
Mrs. L. E. Call, Mrs. C. W. McCamp- 
bell, Mrs. J. 13. Fitch, Mrs. L. F. 
Payne, Mrs. Allien Dickens, and Mrs. 
P. I. Throckmorton. 

The high individual on each team 
was introduced by Dean Call and he 
in turn introduced the coach and 
team mates. High individuals on 
various teams were Fred Schultis 
dairy cattle; Leonard Koehler, apple; 
T. R. Freeman, dairy products; Dale 
Scheel, men's meats judging; H. C. 
Abell, crops; O. E. Funk, livestock; 
Genevieve Long, girl's meats judg- 
ing; and S. H. Stewart, poultry. 
THE STAFF COACHES 
Coaches of the teams were Prof. 
H. W. Cave, dairy cattle; Prof. W. 
F. Pickett, apple; Prof. W. H. Mar- 
tin, dairy products; Prof. D. L. Mack- 
intosh, meats judging; Prof. J. W. 
Zahnley, crops; Prof. F. W. Bell, live- 
stock; and Prof. H. M. Scott, poultry. 
The following judges were guests: 
Livestock judging team — O. E. 
Funk, Marion; Dale Scheel, Emporia; 
Edward Crawford, Stafford; W. H. 
Lee, Keats; F. W. ImMasche, Saf- 
Tordville; S. S. Bergenia, Lucas; and 
I. K. Tompkins, Byers. 

Men's meats judging team — Dale 
Scheel, Emporia; O. E. Funk, Mar- 
ion; I. K. Tompkins, Byers; F. Hed- 
slrom, Manhattan; and S. R. Bel- 
lamy, Meade. 

Poultry judging team — S. R. Stew- 
art, Vermillion; R. W. O'Hara, Blue 
.Mound; F. J. Raleigh, Clyde; and 
M. K. Fergus, Garnett. 

Apple judging team — L. W. Koeh- 
ler, Manhattan; Sam Kelly, Manhat- 
tan; T. F. Winburn, De Kalb, Mo.; 
and Omar Buzard, Cameron, Mo. 

Crops judging team — H. C. Abell, 
Riley; L. P. Reitz, Belle Plaine; 
George J. Casper, Alida; and Hobart 
P. Blasdel, Sylvia. 

Dairy products team — T. R. Free- 
man, West Plains, Mo.; T. W. Kir- 
ton, Amber, Okla.; and T. M. Man- 
nen, Lincoln. 

Women's meats judging team— - 
Genevieve Long, Haviland; Arlee 
Murphey, Protection; Jessie Stewart, 
Maple Hill; and Opal Dougherty, 
Manhattan. 

Dairy cattle judging team — Fred- 
rick Schultis, Sylvan Grove; J. F. 
True, Perry; M. G. Mundhenke, 
Lewis; and Ray Remsberg, La Harpe. 



(Jive Music Recital 

Miss Marion Pelton, pianist; Miss 
Hilda Grossmann, contralto, and 
Charles Stratton, accompanist, were 
presented in recital by the college de- 
partment of music Sunday, January 
20. The next recital will be by the 
college string trio, with Myron Rus- 
sell, oboist, on Sunday, January 27, 
at 4 o'clock. 



Koctl -ludjii-N Sheep 
Judging of the sheep classes at the 
Western National Livestock show 
held in Denver last week was done by 
Prof. H. E. Reed, of the animal hus- 
bandry department. Professor Reed 
was to visit the sheep feeding sections 
of northern Colorado, the King sheep 
ranch in Wyoming, and the Wyo- 
ming Agricultural college, on the 
trip. 
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TKA FOB HE-MEN 

We are inclined to anticipate great 
tilings in the wake of the new tea 
room on the campus. Or perhaps 
desire makes us optimistic. At any 
rate picture the student body drop- 
ping in, in small, intellectual groups, 
to philosophize on all the world's 
eternal problems over a cup of tea. 
Rather a different afternoon campus 
atmosphere than comes from dashing 
down to the confectionery to concen- 
trate on the one eternal question of 
how best to display "it." 

Perhaps the serious discussions 
are immature and fail utterly to 
change the world one iota. But some- 
how youth doesn't seem wholesome 
without the discussions. 

There is something enviable about 
the eastern college life where point 
of view permits a "he-man" to en- 
joy an artistic room and a cup of 
tea without appearing effeminate, or 
considering himself so. There seems 
to be something in the mores out 
here which quite requires a man to 
scoff at the very word tea. 

Where is the concept of the man 
who can come in from the athletic 
field or college farm or scientific 
laboratory i when the day's work is 
over or needs a recreational break, 
and assume with ease and pleasure 
the niceties, elegances, and con- 
versational wit of social life? Col- 
lege students should be subjected to 
such ambitions. 



the people, being swayed by prejudice 
and sentiment, are quite incapable of 
understanding, much less solving, 
,he complicated problems of modern 
government? The natural result of 
.such a view would be the complete 
abolition of the press conference. 
There is no law requiring a president 
to inform the public regarding his 
views. 

Such facts as Hoover's failure to 
old a single press conference dur- 
g his ten days in Washington fol- 
owing the South American trip 
arouse fear that as president he may 
be even more reticent than Coolidge. 
However, his silence to date may 
well be regarded as discreet defer- 
ence to the unfinished Coolidge ad- 
ministration. Moreover, as secretary 
of commerce he maintained open and 
cordial relations with the press. 

Few expect a return to the very 
free and open discussion which Wil- 
son permitted. But it is to be hoped 
that a somewhat more liberal policy 
than the present one may be adopted. 
I3y stating his opinions and plans the 
executive has the great advantage of 
receiving public approval or disap- 
proval before the final, irrevocable 
decision is made. Through their op- 
portunity to express satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction the will of the people 
is made more effective and democ- 
racy becomes a truer concept. 

We do not yet know Mr. Hoover 
as president, but we may nope that 
in the interest of popular govern- 
ment .he is the kind of a person who 
can and will establish cordial and 
liberal relations with the men who 
give us our news. 



is inherited as a recessive character- 
istic? That is the nature of the sub- 
ject matter. 

Geneticists might question the 
..tatement that "mutations are prob- 
ably the source of all new forms of 
life," yet Altenburg revels in it. 
When other possibilities are pre- 
sented they are generally torn to 
shreds, bit by bit, and then rebuilt 
in the light of a mutation hypoth- 
esis. 

The reader might question wnat 
encouragement for improvement the 
author has to oiler the human race. 
Nothing very exciting. Being an ar- 
dent mutationist (yet mindful of the 
fact that most mutations are degres- 
sive! he naturally visions some 
chance for advancement in that field. 
Selection, it is pointed out, might be 
advantageous for a time but it is 
bounded by definite limitations. In 
keeping with social welfare prob- 
lems, the author points out the ad- 
vantages of legal and popular con- 



and his shortcomings, will do him 
an injustice. — John R. Harrison, 
'88, in the Beloit Gazette. 

IN OLDER DAYS 

hrotn the Files of The Industrialist 
TEN YEARS AGO 

Rose Straka, '18, was hospital 
dietitian at Camp Cody, N. M. 

Gilbert H. Sechrist, '16, was an 
instructor in the Louisiana Indus- 
trial institute. 

H. J. Pellet, '93, was residing with 
his family at 174 North Bonnie av- 
enue, Pasadena, Cal. 

Captain R. E. McGarraugh, '17, 
was stationed at Camp Eustis, Va. 
He had recently spent a day with 
Lieutenant Leo C. Moser, '18, who 
was chief inspector of stores at Pen- 
niman, Va. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

Professor Dickens was reelected 
secretary and treasurer of the Kan- 



PLEA 

/ ouise A nderson in University or 
Washington Poems 

If from my dust would spring a flower 

You'd place upon your hair, 

Or after dwelling long on earth, 

A gem that you could wear; 

Or if I grew in blue-flowered flax, 
That wove a linen sheet 
Whereon you dreamed — why I would die 
And think such death were sweet. 

But since you will have long been dead 

Before I know rebirth, 

O cast aside your fearful scorn 

And use me here on earth! 



WILL IT BE "SII.KNT HERB!" 

It is commonly maintained that 
the real issues in an American elec- 
tion are personalities rather than 
platforms and policies. Those who 
so regard our elections quite gener- 
ally view this condition with lamen- 
tation and regret. 

And yel a great deal can be said 
in favor Of voting for personalities 
as issues. How differently did the 
personalities of Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Harding, and Coolidge govern devel- 
opments and mould events! 

For instance, the directness of the 
relations between the people and 
their executive and the degree of 
tin r control over him is largely de- 
pi lent upon the personality of the 
president. 

The nexus through which this re- 
lationship works out is the press con- 
ference. 

Roosevelt, the intense, the parti- 
san, gave his interviews to a few se- 
lected friends among the representa- 
tives of the press. Wilson, the trained 
ihinker of nimble wit, conversed in 
Impromptu and democratic give and 
take manner with all of the Washing- 
ton correspondents. The more pon- 
derous Harding attempted this but 
found the method his nemesis and 
took refuge behind the requirement 
that the press representatives pres- 
ent signed written questions from 
which he might select, and over 
which he might study before finally 
venturing an opinion. 

Coolidge, the silent, followed this 
method instituted by Harding, doubly 
fortified by the ancient fiction, the 
White House Spokesman. 

The question now arises as to what 
will be Hoover's relations with the 
people through the press. Will 
Hoover, the expert, accept the view 
,of the sophisticated specialist that I 



BOOKS 

A nolher Geneticist Tries Popularizing 
"How We Inherit," by Edgar Alten- 
burg. Henry Holt and Co. N. Y. 

Popularization of genetics through 
human appeal seems to be the motto 
of Edgar Altenburg in the new book, 
"How We Inherit." For the layman 
who boasts little or no knowledge of 
biology, there is a wealth of informa 
tion to be garnered therefrom and 
an even greater web of conjectures 
for the fanciful and imaginative 
mind to revel in. 

Though popular in style of pres- 
entation and appeal, the book is 
sound genetically and should not be 
thought of as being in the same class 
as the numerous MacFadden publica- 
tions. Careful analysis of the book 
leads to a belief in the sincerity and 
devotion on the part of the author to 
the science which he is discussing, 
it is true that he has erred in adopt- 
ing flagrant misuses of the English 
language, doubly inexcusable because 
they add nothing to the clarity or 
simplicity of expression; hut that is 
only secondary in this considera- 
tion. 

The author has been especially 
tactful in the use of homely illustra- 
tions. The whole book owes its ap- 
peal to this clever use of analogy 
drawn from everyday experiences 
and contacts. Of equal interest is 
I he simple language employed in the 
definition of common biological and 
genetic terms. No effort has been 
made to shy away from them, be they 
definitions or complicated sounding 
hypotheses; and they are thrust upon 
the reader with such mellow grace 
that he has no desire to pass them 
by unheeded and as of no conse- 
quence to the vital subject matter. 
On disputable questions such as the 
influence of environment, great care 
is exercised and the issue is left un- 
solved with the use of some such 
phrase as "not definitely known." 
Frequent interpolation with induc- 
tive possibilities, however, serves to 
carry the interest beyond such un- 
solved chapters of the science. 

What then do we inherit? The 
answer is genes. Of course that 
term includes a multitude of complex 
complements, familiar to the student 
of genetics but not so to the man of 
the world. Does he know that the 
sex of his child is determined by the 
male gametophyte; that certain 
traits such as color blindness are as- 
sociated with sex in such a way that 
a father transmits them only to a 
daughter; that the brain cells in 
man are fully formed (in numbers) 
at the time of birth; that it is im- 
possible to segregate pure types from 
a negro and white cross due to the 
multitude of contrasted character- 
istics; that feeble mindedness ap- 
pears to be a mutation and that It 



K. S. A. C. Host to Many 

The Thirty-Second Biennial Retort of the Kansas State Agricultural College 

One of the important features of the resident instruc- 
tion provided by the college is that in which groups of 
citizens having highly specialized interests come to the 
campus or to one of the branch experiment stations for 
short periods of intensive instruction in the subjects in 
which they are respectively interested. Each group re- 
mains at the college for periods ranging in length from 
one day to a week or longer. Many of these groups re- 
turn year after year and so manifest their interest in 

the work. 

The general public probably does not appreciate fully 
either the extent or the value of the short-period resident 
instruction that the college provides. Appreciation of 
this service is growing, however, and increasing numbers 
of people and of organizations are utilizing the service. 
During the past two years no fewer than 57 groups con- 
taining an aggregate of at least 25,000 people came to 
the college to attend the schools ' r meetings at which 
the intensive specialized instruction was provided. Of 
the 57 groups, 33 came to the campus both years. 



trol of the reproductive functions of 
defectives. 

As I closed the book, I could not 
help but wonder what the whole ef- 
fect would be upon the unrestrained 
layman. Here he is wantonly ex- 
posed to the science of genetics, 
clothed in the philosophical raiment 
and purporting to encourage specu- 
lation. Is this the safe, sure way to 
promote the cause of genetics? Per- 
haps the birthright has been sacri- 
ficed for a mess of pottage. 

— C. A. Suneson. 



sas Good Roads association at To- 
peka during state board week. 

The following were chosen to rep- 
resent the different literatry societies 
in the oratorical contest: Hamiltons, 
J. Z. Martin; Ionians, Stella Hawk- 
ins; Websters, Harry Caldwell; 
Kurodelphians, Georgie Randels; Al- 
pha Betas, D. C. Bascom; Franklins, 
Jim Daniels; and Athenians, Fritz 
Harri. 



The Gettysburg address now ranks 
very high, but we have always be- 
lieved that this result is due in a 
large measure to the immortal fame 
of Lincoln. As a boy, we heard John 
W. Webb, a very conservative and 
well informed bank cashier of Man- 
hattan, give his impressions of the 
Gettysburg exercises. According to 
Mr. Webb, the effect produced upon 
the audience by Edward Everett was 
much greater than that of Lincoln, 
and anyone familiar with the repu- 
tation of Edward Everett as the 
most finished orator of his day can 
well believe this statement. Mr. 
Webb said that when Edward Ever- 
ett raised his hands above his head 
as he described Pickett's charge, it 
seemed a u if the Confederates were 
actually coming out of the woods so 
great was the effect upon the audi- 
ence. 

In a recent article in the Kansas 
City Star, D. R. Gordon, a leading 
citizen and a former postmaster of 
Abilene, says that he heard every 
word of the Lincoln address and that 
there was no applause. That Lin- 
coln considered his address anything 
except the success that it is now 
rated, has some evidence to support 
it. 

The facts are that Abraham Lin- 
coln looms so great his mistakes are 
entirely overlooked and many things 
that he did are given an importance 
they do not deserve. Lincoln was 
essentially human in his make-up, 
and any estimate of him that seeks 
to make him a god and that does not 
take into consideration his mistakes ' 



THIRTY YEARS AGO 
John H. Calvin, '84, died at To- 
peka. Following graduation he 
studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in July, 1886. He was married 
the same year to F. Henrietta Wil- 
lard, '86. 

The following appeared in the 
Manhattan Republic regarding the 
chrysanthemum exhibit given by the 
horticultural department: The show- 
was a delightful success in every 
particular and greatly appeciated. 
Five hundred people were present at 
the lecture in chapel. The principal 
feature of the exhibition was the 
showing of the different steps in 
chrysanthemum culture. 



SUNFLOWERS 

H. W. D. 

TWO STALWARTS 
In an age of rampant scientific dis- 
covery and invention one is frequent- 
ly tempted to take up with the mis- 
taken notion that everything is 
rapidly transforming itself — or is 
being transformed — into something 
else. 

The weather and human conduct, 
however, are still on their feet smil- 
ing, thank you. 

Despite the fact that science has 
learned a few things about the 
weather and one or two about hu- 
man behavior — or pretends to have 
done so — these two imponderables 
can still be relied upon to behave 
just about as always. 

Which may amount to nothing, 
just as it seems to do. All the same, 
one with a non-scientific turn of 
mind has something thereupon to 
chuckle about. And things to chuckle 
about are rare, particularly if one 
happens not to believe that superior 
intellects in this day and age run 
exclusively to test tubes and Bunsen 
burners. 

Which, in turn, may amount to 

less than nothing. 

But what we started to say, before 
we got derailed, is that this recent 
spell of slickish, frigid winter weath- 
er has convinced us, for one, that 
weather — good, old-fashioned winter 
weather — is just as virile as it ever 
was, and that the old timers, who 
have been trying off and on to give 
the impression that winters are not 
what they used to be, are wrong. 

The weather refuses to be refined. 
In spite of all the meteorologists 
can do, in spite of all the data they 
have filed away, in spite of the high 
correctness of their prognostications 
as admitted in their own claims, the 
weather stumbles cantankerously on. 
And you who have been slipping off 
sidewalks and sliding into curbs for 
the past few days are well aware 
that we don't mean maybe. 



FORTY YEARS AGO 
President Fairchild and Professors 
Lantz and Kellerman represented the 
college in a farmers' institute at Vin- 
land. 

The Wichita Commercial and the 
Enterprise Kansas Miller gave il- 
lustrated accounts of the college and 
its work. 

Professor Olin gave the first lec- 
ture in the regular winter course 
conducted at Fort Riley by Chaplain 
J. D. Parker. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Professor D. Hungerford was 
elected probate judge to temporarily 
occupy Captain Spilman's office, 
while the latter attended the legis- 
lature. 

The following new students had 
been enrolled: Frank C. Abbott and 
Cora L. Snow, Riley county; Jennie 
S. Piatt, Wabaunsee; and George L. 
Sigman, Chautauqua. 



What we are pleased about is that 
weather still has its old kick, and 
hasn't become flabby, like housekeep- 
ing and transportation and communi- 
cation and moral stamina and auction 
bridge and residence illumination. 
The scientists may know an awful 
lot about weather, but all they can 
do about it is to advertise the fact. 

And every day we run into a dozen 
things or more that remind us of the 
dependable irrationality of human 
behavior. In spite of all the Intro- 
Bpectionists and the Freudians and 
the Behaviorists and the Gestaltists 
have released about human conduct, 
people carry on in the same idiotic 
manner. 

The psychologists know every- 
thing about us, seemingly, but glory 
be! they can't do anything about it. 

Now just how such a cerebral 
spasm as this should be hearsed and 
buried we know not. Maybe it 
shouldn't be, but of course it will. 

However, it is comforting to think 
now and then that the weather and 
human conduct are still to be de- 
pended upon to remain what they 
are and are not, scientific progress to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
-». 

Reviewers are usually people who 
would have been poets, historians, 
biographers, if they could; they have 
tried their talents at one or the other, 
and have failed; therefore they turn 
critics. — Coleridge. 
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Harvey Johnson, '27, is located at 
727 West High, Jefferson City, Mo. 

H. D. O'Brien, '11, has left Luray, 
to locate in the vicinity of Detroit, 
Mich., for veterinary practice. 

Roy Wilkins, '09, is a chemist for 
the state grain inspection depart- 
ment, Hoard of Trade building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Margaret Koenig, '28, was recently 
appointed home demonstration agent 
for Clay county. Her address is in 
care of the farm bureau, Clay Center. 

Vera Frances Howard, '2 8, is as- 
sistant director of the agricultural 
college cafeteria in Lincoln, Neb. 
Her address is 3451 Dudley street, 
Lincoln. 

Grace Gish, '20, Abilene, visited in 
Manhattan recently, while on vaca- 
tion. Miss Gish is taking graduate 
work at the University of Chicago 
this year. 

Martin H. Roepke, '28, has an as- 
sistantship in the chemistry depart- 
ment of Illinois university. His ad- 
dress is 506 Bast Stoughton street, 
Champaign. 

Earl G. Johnson, '25, has resigned 
from the teaching staff of Iowa State 
college to accept a position in the 
agricultural engineering department 
of Missouri university. 

Chas. H. Scholer, '14, head of the 
applied mechanics department at K. 
S. A. C, attended the annual meeting 
of the Kansas Engineering associa- 
tion in Wichita, last week. 

Joe Haines, '26, and Mrs. Haines 
have left Manhattan to make their 
home in Abilene. Mr. Haines has 
been transferred to Abilene by the 
United Telephone company. 

George F. Haas, '14, and family of 
Veteran, Wyo., visited in Manhattan 
during the holidays. Mr. Haas op- 
erates an irrigated farm devoted 
chiefly to the raising of sugar beets. 

W. A. Pulver, '12, has accepted 
the position of veterinarian for the 
Central Shuey ranch at Brentwood, 
Cal. This ranch is the property of 
the Golden State Milk Products com- 
pany. 

Alma Pile, '17, of Liberal visited 
at K. S. A. C. recently. Miss Pile is 
having a vacation from teaching and 
is to be a clerk in the office of the 
state treasurer for the next two 
years. 

Alex F. Rehberg, '25, is working 
in the electrical engineering depart- 
ment. Outside Plant bureau, Brook- 
ly Edison company, New York City. 
His address is 357 Ninth street, 
Brooklyn. 

E. F. Pile, '16, representative from 
Seward, has introduced a bill in the 
house, asking a degree from a col- 
lege of veterinary medicine a re- 
quirement for the position of state 
livestock sanitary commissioner. 

Lorena B. Taylor, '14, for the past 
several years engaged in missionary 
work in Punjab, India, is on fur- 
lough to the United States. Her ad- 
dress is Minneola where she writes 
she is enjoying the snow and cold 
weather. 

Harry M. Ziegler, '14, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mis- 
sion laboratories in Kansas City, 
finds time to interest prospective stu- 
dents in K. S. A. C. He asks that a 
catalog be sent him so he may be- 
come familiar with new curricula. 

Three Aggies are now on the staff 
of the Virginia Polytechnic institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. They are Edwin C. 
Magill, '12, professor of agricultural 
education; R. E. Hunt, '11, profes- 
sor of animal husbandry; and Percy 
Potter, '11, '16, professor of agri- 
cultural engineering. 



eember 2 in Newton. Mr. and Mrs. 
Skinner are making their home in 
Medicine Lodge. 

WILCOX— HOLM 

The marriage of Hypatia Jeanne 
Wilcox, '28, of Wichita, to Lionel C. 
Holm, '26, took place on November 
21, at the home of the bride's par- 
ents. Mr. and Mrs. Holm are mak- 
ing their home at Vesper. 

SPBNCE — FAIR 

The marriage of Elda Spence of 
Oxford to Waldron Fair, '26, Medi- 
cine Lodge, took place on November 
26 in Wichita. Mr. Fair is employed 
in a furniture store in Medicine 
Lodge, where they are making their 
home. 

STONE — LeVITT 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Stone of Abi- 
lene announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Verne, f .s., to Mr. Gray 
LeVitt, '25, at their home on De- 
cember 22. After spending two weeks 
in New Orleans Mr. and Mrs. LeVitt 
are at home at 114 N. E. Fourth 
street, Abilene. 

BARE — HALBERT 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Bare of Pro- 
lection announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Nellie, '27, to Rev. 
Walter P. Halbert, formerly pastor 
of the First Baptist church in Man- 
hattan, at their home on December 
25. Reverend and Mrs. Halbert are 
now at home at 51 South Home av- 
enue, Franklin, Ind., where Rev- 
erend Halbert is pastor of the First 
Baptist church. 



BIRTHS 



Prof. Paul Weigel and Marie 
(Coons) Weigel, '09, announce the 
birth of their son, John William, on 
January 7. Professor Weigel is head 
of the department of architecture at 
K. S. A. C. 



DEATHS 



HUGHEY 

Harold H. Hughey, f. s., a sopho- 
more in the business school at the 
University of Kansas, died at Law- 
rence January 16, of spinal menin- 
gitis. His home was at Linwood. 
Hughey was a member of the Sigma 
Phi Epsilon fraternity at K. S. A. C. 

STROWIG 
James H. Strowig, sophomore in 
commerce at the college, died at 4 
o'clock Sunday afternoon at a Man- 
hattan hospital, after an illness of 30 
hours. Death was due to simple 
meningitis, which is not contagious, 
according to Dr. J. R. Mathews, Riley 
county health officer. Strowig was 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Stro- 
wig of Paxico. He was a member of 
the Sigma Nu fraternity. Burial was 
Tuesday, at Paxico. 

Davis Goes to Itlulio 

L. L. Davis, a K. S. A. C. gradu- 
ate of 1927, has gone to Washing- 
ton, D. C. ( where he will make a brief 
study of his new work at Aberdeen, 
Ida. Davis will be in charge of the 
Aberdeen sub-station of the state ex- 
periment station. 



MARRIAGES 



CARLSON— MCCARTHY 

The marriage of Nellie Carlson, f. 
s , and Chas. M. McCarthy, took place 
on December 26 at Lillis. Mr. and 
Mrs. McCarthy are at home on a farm 
near Vermillion. 

HORNEY— SKINNER 

The marriage of Thelma Homey 
and Maurice Skinner, f. s., both of 
Medicine Lodge, took place on De- 
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LOOKING AROUND 

KENNEY L. FORD 
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The K. S. A. C. Alumni associa- 
tion has been made the beneficiary 
of a large estate in Kansas. This 
estate includes more than 600 acres 
of land. A deed in escrow to the 
land gives the alumni association 
possession of the land upon the de- 
mise of the present owners. This 
estate is to become a unit in the 
alumni loan fund and is given by 
the donor as a memorial to the 
donor's father — a pioneer Kansas 
farmer. 

Needless to say the givers of this 
bequest represent the finest and best 
among our forefathers who have 
made Kansas a great state and it is 
their desire to have their estate live 
on and on, serving and helping 
worthwhile students at K. S. A. C. 
in need of financial assistance. 

This gift is a fine endorsement of 
one phase of work carried on by the 
alumni association. It is interest- 
ing to note that the parties con- 
cerned in the giving of this estate are 
not alumni of K. S. A. C. nor to our 
knowledge of any college. This is 
a demonstration of confidence in K. 
S. A. C. and her future. 

The alumni office realizes that it 
can justify its existence only by serv- 
ice to K. S. A. C. and her alumni. 

The following letter indicates that 
we have not reached the state of per- 
fection in our service department. 

"This is the third letter I have 
written requesting that my Indus- 
trialist be sent to 441 Fourth street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Each time you have 
sent me a few back numbers a few 
weeks old and you stated that my 
Ixmjsthialist would be changed to 
my new address stated above. It 
continues to go to Iola, Kan., and 
not through the fault of the Toledo, 
Ohio, postal department. 

"If I cannot receive my Indus- 
trialist at my present address then 
please quit sending it to Iola, Kan., 
because it has never reached me." 

To the above writer we would say 
that such a letter is more than justi- 
fied. Every member of the alumni 
association is entitled to his Indus- 
tuiai.ist and we want you to tell us 
about it if you don't get it. We as- 
sure you that ordinarily it won't be 
necessary to write the third letter. 

"The K. S. A. C. alumni in Michi- 
gan are planning a banquet to be 
held in Jackson in February," writes 
E. K. Emslie, '13, Flint, Mich. 

"I shall appreciate it very much 
if you can send me the names and 
addresses of any alumni, former stu- 
dents, or faculty members who have 
come to Michigan during the past 
year. 

"It has been suggested that we try 
to get a speaker from K. S. A. C. if 
anyone happens to be coming to this 
part of the country. We can ar- 
range the date to suit, provided it is 
a Saturday, and I think the latter 
half of the month. Any help you 
can give us will be greatly appreci- 
ated." 

It is doubtful if a K. S. A. C. fac- 
ulty member will be available for 
the Michigan meeting and we regret 
it very much. However, the fact 
that alumni groups seldom learn in 



advance when faculty members are 
to visit their communities prompted 
President F. D. Farrell to send the 
following statement recently, to the 
deans and heads of departments at 
K. S. A. C. 

"It has been suggested by several 
of our alumni that whenever a fac- 
ulty member expects to make a trip, 
particularly to points outside the 
state, he inform the alumni secretarj 
as far in advance as possible so that 
the secretary may inform representa- 
tives of the alumni group in the 
towns to be visited by the faculty 
member. This would facilitate the 
making of arrangements for dinners 
or other meetings at which alumni 
groups could meet faculty members. 

"It seems to me that this sugges- 
tion is an excellent one, and I wish 
to request that you and those under 
your direction cooperate with the 
alumni secretary in placing it into 
effect." 

Dr. Howard T. Hill, head of the 
department of public speaking, is the 
first to respond to the president's re- 
quest. Doctor Hill's schedule at 
present is: 

Little Rock, Ark. — January 30-31 
(Could be there January 29, but 
could not stay over after February 1, 
and will be pretty busy the thirtieth 
and thirty-first). 

Wichita — February 12. Speaking 
at banquet of the State Retailers as- 
sociation. Would be able to arrange 
something the day before or day 
after, or possibly at noon on Febru- 
ary 12. 

Kansas City, Mo. — Will address a 
meeting of the Engineers' club and 
of the alumni association within the 
next few weeks. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Will attend the 
Missouri Valley Oratorical and Ex- 
tempore Speech contest Thursday, 
March 21. Probably available March 
22, but not March 20 or previously. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Attending Ki- 
wanis International convention June 
23-27, inclusive. 

Ithaca, N. Y. — Not definite, but 
hopes to attend national conclave of 
Acacia, August 19-24. 

Hot Springs, Ark.— Will attend 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas district 
Kiwanis convention October 14-15- 
16. 

Alumni groups in the communities 
visited by Doctor Hill may well ar- 
range an alumni meeting with a fine 
address assured, by holding the meet- 
ing at the time suggested by Doctor 
Hill. Travel schedules of other fac- 
ulty members will be available to 
alumni soon. 

Mercury Reminisces 

The "Twenty Years Ago" column 
in the Manhattan Mercury recently 
carried the following item: "The 
boys of the football team have 
elected John Gingery to captain them 
next fall. The election was unani- 
mous and was a lasting recognition 
of the great work done by 'Big John,' 
the tackle this year. 'Ging' is great- 
ly admired by his teammates both in 
football clothes and out of them." 
J. B. Gingery, '10, 302 East Second 
street, Muscatine, Iowa, is the foot- 
ball star referred to above. 
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I RECENT HAPPENINGS! 
ON THE HILL 
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A course in descriptive astronomy 
is being offered by the physics de- 
partment next semester. 

Beauvais, dancing fraternity, will 
give its second party Monday, Janu- 
ary 28, at Hotel Wareham. 

The annual between semester re- 
treat of the Y. M. C. A. will be held 
at Wamego, Monday, January 28. 

The annual Quill club banquet was 
held in the crystal dining room of 
the Hotel Wareham Monday evening, 
January 14. 

The Kaggie athletic club, cham- 
pions of the independent division of 
the intramural league, defeated Beta 
Theta Pi, pan-hellenic champions, 25 
to 18 in the college championship 
basketball game last week. 

Landscaping plans made for the 
athletic field of the Abilene city 
schools by college horticulture stu- 
dents were accepted recently by the 
Abilene school board. The tract is 
a block and a half long and a block 
wide. 

Helen Trembly, Hutchinson, was 
elected president of the Eurodelphian 
literary society at a recent meeting. 
New pledges are: Bernice Bender, 
Holton; Frances Wentz, Ames; Jan- 
ice Fisher, Beverly; Alice Tribble, 
Circleville; Bertha Zimmers, Hia- 
watha; Thelma McClure, Hutchin- 
sin. 

John Chandley, Kansas City, was 
elected editor of the Kansas State 
Collegian for the first nine weeks of 
the second semester, at a meeting 
of the Collegian board last week. 
Solon Kimball, Manhattan, was re- 
elected as business manager, John 
Watson, Frankfort, will be assistant 
editor. 

Alpha Kappa Psi, honorary com- 
merce fraternity, initiated the fol- 
lowing persons January 15: Charles 
Koester, Marysville; Edward Carnal, 
Salina; Gordon Blair, Junction City; 
Robert Myers, Manhattan; Frank 
Parshall, Manhattan; Delbert Yeak- 
ley, Hoisington; Alton Husher, Con- 
cordia; Gordon Mark, Abilene. 



Tests With Ground Squirrels Prove 

Hibernation Good Method of Reducing 



Two recent papers by Dr. George 
F. Johnson of the department of zool- 
ogy, have been accepted for publica- 
tion. One, "A Comparison of the 
Normal and Hibernating States," has 
been accepted by the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Zoology, and another, 
"Wakening," will appear in the next 
issue of the American Naturalist. 

Doctor Johnson has experimented 
with the 13-lined ground squirrel 
since 1914, making the animals hi- 
bernate in summer by means of arti- 
ficial cold. As a result he has 
noticed three important changes in 
their internal functioning. "As con- 
trasted with a rate of about 100 to 
more than 200 respirations a minute 
in the active ground squirrel, the 
rate in deeply torpid animals aver- 
aged from one-half to 4 a minute," 
he says. "Heart beats in animals 
awake and active usually ranged 



from 200 to 350 a minute. During 
hibernation the average dropped to 
17.4 a minute, the lowest being 5 a 
minute. 

"Ground squirrels in hibernation 
may have temperatures ranging from 
about 32 to 41 degrees. The mini- 
mum body temperature in hiberna- 
tion appears to be between zero and 
two degrees, centigrade. It is usu- 
ally about 3 degrees, centigrade. 
Temperature of the active ground 
squirrel is about the same as that of 
the human being, 37 degrees, centi- 
grade." 

Hibernation is a great method of 
"reducing" in ground squirrels, Doc- 
tor Johnson says. "They'll lose about 
30 to 40 per cent of their weight in 
a winter. With a very low body 
temperature there is little need for 
oxygen and food, and of course the 
rate of metabolism is slow." 



Barnes a Busy Man 

A. K. Barnes, f. s., Alma, senator 
from the twenty-first district, has 
been appointed a member of six 
committees in the state senate, and 
is chairman of the state library com- 
mittee. Mr. Barnes' committees are 
claims and accounts, educational in- 
stitutions, irrigation, manufacturing 
and industrial pursuits, military af- 
fairs, and library. 



DEAN HOLTON HEADS 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



College Faculty Member Elevated to 
Presidency of National Depart- 
ment Organization 

Dean E. L. Holton of the depart- 
ment of education, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Depart- 
ments of Education in state univer- 
sities and land grant colleges at its 
annual meeting in Chicago, last 
month. W. E. Searson, dean of edu- 
cation at the University of Nebraska, 
is secretary of the association. 

The association is composed of 60 
men from over the United States who 
are attempting scientific study of the 
problem of American education, 
especially from the standpoint of im- 
proving teaching. 

Another session of the association 
will be held in Cleveland February 
23 and 24. 



SI. vie Show in Calvin 
A style show was given in Calvin 
hall last Tuesday afternoon by Miss 
Elizabeth Quinlan's class in Cloth- 
ing III. Students in the class de- 
signed dresses to suit their own per- 
sonalities. 

Grimes on Washington Trip 

Dr. W. E. Grimes, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
is in Washington, D. C, this week 
attending a meeting of economists 
who are considering the market out- 
look for 1929. 

Fitch Judges at Denver 

Prof. J. B. Fitch, head of the col- 
lege dairy department, was judge of 
dairy cattle at the Western National 
Livestock show in Denver recently. 



COOPERATIVE TESTS SHED 

LIGHT ON SOYBEAN YIELDS 



A. K., Morse, Peking, and Mnnchu Good 
In Eastern Kiiimnn 

Soybean variety tests made coop- 
eratively by farmers, county farm 
bureaus, and vocational agriculture 
schools in eastern Kansas have shown 
that several varieties are well 
adapted to that part of the state. A. 
K., Morse, Austin, and Virginia 
ranked in the order given in grain 
and hay yield. 

A. K. Is ponsidered one of the very 
best, having given the highest grain 
yield and ranking second in hay 
yield. Peking is an especially good 
variety for hay but is only average 
in yield of grain. Manchu is a good 
variety for grain but yields only a 
small amount of hay. 



The whole life of a man is but 
a point of time; let us enjoy it, there- 
fore, while it lasts, and not spend it 
to no purpose. — Plutarch. 



WATER-CEMENT RATIO 
AFFECTS DURABILITY 



SCHOLER STUDIES CONCRETE 
LABORATORY 



IN 



EnKllNh JournnI Reprint* Results of 

lteseurch at Knnmm Engineering 

Experiment Station — Studies 

Must Be Continued 

Credit for research relative to the 
effect of alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing upon concrete is given the de- 
partment of applied mechanics of the 
Kansas State Agricultural college in 
a foremost engineering journal of 
England, the partial reprint being 
from an article, "Some Accelerated 
Freezing and Thawing Tests on Con- 
crete," by Prof. C. H. Scholer, head 
of the department. 

The manuscript by Professor 
Scholer was delivered before the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and since has been printed in 
bulletin form. 

STUDIED FOUR YEARS 

The disintegration of bridge piers 
over the Arkansas river at Hutchin- 
son and abutments in Clark county 
had come to the attention of the col- 
lege department. Since the streams 
were slightly alkaline, this was 
thought to be the contributing cause 
of the breaking down of the con- 
crete. Four years ago Professor 
Scholer began a study of the situa- 
tion, conducting both field and lab- 
oratory tests to locate the causes 
Involved. Sample specimens of va- 
rious strength mixtures were sus- 
pended at these failing piers and the j 
effect carefully studied. It was soon 
evident that something other than j 
the chemical contents of the streams 
were at work. 

Accordingly, freezing tests were 
made at the laboratory and the effect 
of repeated freezing and thawing of 
a great variety of specimen mixtures 
of concrete was tabulated. Some 
specimens have gone through the 
cycle of freezing and thawing as 
many as 300 times, representing 
many seasons under ordinary condi- 
tions. Freezing temperatures as low 
as 25 degrees F below zero can lie 
maintained in the freezing machine 
in the laboratory. 

Insufficient data have been secured 
to date from which to draw definite 
conclusions, but the data thus far 
obtained lead Professor Scholer to 
believe that the following conclu- 
sions are indicated: 

RATIO OF MIX IMPORTANT 
That the alternate freezing of 
saturated concrete at low tempera- 
tures and thawing at room tempera- 
tures is b valuable means of studying 
the durability of concrete and con- 
crete aggregates and is worthy of 
further study. 

That variations in the water — ce- 
ment ratio of plastic workable con- 
crete has a marked effect upon its 
durability. 

That a water-cement, ration of 1.0 
is near the maximum permissible for 
a desirable durability of concrete in 
exposed situations. 

That the use of unsound aggregate 
produces unsound concrete, the re- 
sistance of the mortar to disintegra- 
tion being only slightly effective in 
protecting the aggregate. 

That the disintegration of con- 
crete through the failure of the mor- 
tar is a surface action and the out- 
side is badly disintegrated before the 
interior is affected. 

That the physical characteristics 
of the mortar after failure are such 
as to give the impression of chemical 
or solution action. 

That the results secured are com- 
parative only, and that it is not feas- 
ible to translate the results into 
actual length of life under natural 
conditions. 

This work was instigated by the 
college department, but since that 
time several other institutions have 
installed similar equipment to study 
these same freezing factors of con- 
crete. 



| Buskethnll Schedule and Scores 

Dec. 21— Kan. Wesleyan, 20; Aggies, 21. 

Jan. 7— St. Louis U., 39; Aggies, 22. 
I Jan. 8— Washington U., 29; Aggies, 30. 
I Jan. 11— Iowa State, 41; Aggies, 30. 
'Jan. 12 — Crelghton, 50; Aggies, 25. 

Jan. 15— Oklahoma U„ 44; Aggies, 23. 

Jan. 19 — Missouri U, 51; Aggies, 36. 

Jan. 24 — Nebraska U., Manhattan. 

Feb. 2 — Kansas U., Lawrence. 

Feb. 9 — Missouri U., Manhattan. 

Feb. 13 — Okla. A. & M., Manhattan. 

Feb. 16 — Iowa State, Manhattan. 

Feb. 23 — Oklahoma, Norman. 

Feb. 25— Okla. A. & M., Stillwater. 

Mar. 2 — Nebraska U., Lincoln. 

Mar. 5— Kansas U., Lawrence. 



HELM PICTURES SHOWN 
BY WASHINGTON CLUB 



WATER COLOB AND ETCHING 
CEPTED FOR EXHIBITION 



ac- 



RALPH M. NICHOLS DIES 

IN AUTOMOBILE SMASH 



Funeral Services for Aggies' 1923 Foot- 
hull Captain to Be At Oska- 
loosa Thursday 

Ralph Nichols, captain and all- 
conference tackle on the Kansas Ag- 
gie football team in 1923, died Mon- 
day at San Angelo, Tex., from in- 
juries received in an automobile ac- 
cident Sunday night. 

Nichols was in charge of geo-phys- 
ical work in west Texas for the Sun 
Oil company, having been with that 
company for the past two years. 




R. M. NICHOLS 

M. F. Ahearn, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education and ath- 
letics, and Frank Root, assistant 
coach, will attend the funeral Thurs- 
day afternoon, in Oskaloosa. The 
department and friends here will 
send flowers. 

" 'Nick' was a matchless leader," 
said Mr. Ahearn. 

Nichols was on the all conference 
team in 1022, his junior year, as well 
as in the year of his captaincy. He 
played with the Stark-Swartz-Axline- 
Clements backfleld combination. 

FCKK IS AUTHOR OF NEW 

SHORT CUT CURVE ME I HOD 



Two Typical Western Scenes Meet 

Favor of Jury of Selection — One a 

Painting of Stone Bnrn 

Near Keats 

Prof. John F. Helm, jr., has two 
pictures in the annual exhibition of 
the Washington Water Color club, 
being held from January 6 to Febru- 
ary 3 in Washington. Only four 
westerners have work in this ex- 
hibit. 

Entries were passed upon by a 
jury of nine, including Benson B. 
Moore, eminent etcher. The rela- 
tively small number selected are con- 
sidered representative of the best 
work done in water color and etch- 
ing. 

"Winter Sunshine," the 14 by 20 
inch water color entry by Professor 
Helm, was made by him this fall. An 
old stone barn near Keats, with an 
unusual outside stairway suggested 
the study. It is a winter scene typi- 
cal of Kansas and the middle west, 
where characteristics are snow and 
a great deal of color in the land- 
scape. Yet. the scene has a European 
atmosphere, the picturesque barn 
and the surrounding farmyard look- 
ing quite French. It is done in the 
high values that depict winter sun- 
shine, so different from the intense 
summer sunshine, particularly in this 
part of the country. 

The yellows, oranges, violets, and 
blues show an interesting use of com- 
plementary colors. 

The etching in the exhibit is "Sap- 
lings in Winter" which was also ac- 
cepted by the National Academy of 
Design. 



chairman of the contest committee. 
No titles have as yet been decided 
upon. 

Orators, and the societies which 
they will represent, are as follows: 

Athenian, Francis Johnson, Man- 
hattan; Alpha Beta, Kenneth Gapen, 
Manhattan; Eurodelphian, Gertrude 
Brooks, Westmoreland; Webster, 
Chester Ward, Lindsay, Cal.; Ham- 
ilton, John Correll, Manhattan, or J. 
C. Fickel, Chanute; Browning, Mar- 
garet Greep Longford; Ionian, 
Frances Wagar, Florence; Franklin, 
Laurel Owsley, Manhattan. 



LONG TIME ROTATION 
TELLS YIELD STORY 



I.EGl'MES INCREASE HETl HJiS 
WHEAT AND CORN 



ON 



TIGERS VICTORIOUS AFTER 
HARD BASKETBALL TILT 



Writes Article on Alignment Diagram 
for Vertical Curves 

Prof. M. W. Furr of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering is the au- 
thor of an article appearing recently 
in the Engineering News Record on 
the subject "Alignment Diagram for 
Vertical Curves." The article ex- 
plains the new short cut method for 
the solution of parabolic curves for 
highway grades to insure a 500 foot 
curve .vision. 

It is entirely original and was con- 
lidered valuable enough to be incor- 
porated in the year book printed by 
the News Record. 



Aggies Ahead In Third Quarter of 

Game at Columbia but Trail 

51-311 at Finish 

The Kansas Aggie basketball team 
fought a gallant but losing battle 
against Missouri last Saturday night 
at Columbia. The Aggies led by a 
point with 10 minutes to play, but 
lost 51 to 3 6 by virtue of a terrific 
Tiger rally. 

The Missouri team is undefeated 
and is expected to win the conference 
title unless headed by the brilliant 
Oklahoma university five. The Tigers 
have a team of six-foot veterans. 

The Aggies meet Nebraska at Man- 
hattan Thursday night. The Husk- 
ers have been defeated by Missouri, 
and won from Kansas U. 30 to 29. 

The box score of the Missouri 
game : 

Aggies G. 

Skradski, f 4 

Nigro, f 3 

Russell, f " 

Forsberg, f 

Silverwootl, f 

Freeman, c 2 

Weller, g 2 

Richardson, g <• 

Barre, g [J 

Garni, g ° 



COLLEGE STOCK WINS FIVE 

PLACES AT DENVER SHOW 



Mne Head of Fat Cattle Sent to West- 
ern Nntlonnl 

Five places were won by the col- 
lege on nine head of fat cattle en- 
tered in the Western National Live- 
stock show in Denver last week. 

Placings were as follows: first and 
third on junior yearling Herefords; 
third on Hereford herd; second on 
summer yearling Shorthorn; second 
on Shorthorn herd. 

These cattle were sold at an aver- 
age price of $198 a head or about 19 
cents a pound, according to Dr. C. 
W. McCampbell, head of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry. Prof. 
B. M. Anderson was in charge of the 
cattle. 

SET MARCH ft AS DATE OF 

INTER-SOCIETY CONTEST 



Welsh 
Craig;, f 

Ruble, f 
.Morgan, 
Hulin, c 
Waldorf, 
Baker, k 
Roach, g 
Campbell 



Totals 

Missouri 

f 



e 
c 



..11 

G. 

....7 
....7 
....1 
....4 
....1 
....1 
....0 
....0 
.. -0 



FT. 
4 
3 



n 
n 

2 
5 



14 
FT. 

3 

3 



1 



1 

1 



n 



Totals 21 

Referee— E. C. Quigley, St. 
umpire — 10(1 Hess. 



F, 

2 
3 

1 

3 
3 
4 



16 

F. 

1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 

4 

3 



9 19 
Marys ; 



Names of Orators Who Will Compete 
arc Announced 

Changing of the date of the an- 
nual intersociety oratorical contest 
from February 23 to March 9 has 
been announced by Karl Pfuetze, 
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Can See Scorer Now 
Broad strips of black and white 
will designate the scorer's bench in 
all Big Six conference basketball 
games played in Nichols gymnasium 
at the Kansas State Agricultural col- 
lege this fall, according to M. F. 
Ahearn, director of athletics. The 
official scorer will wear a sweater, 
striped with black and white. 



The Klipper, a new paper, has been 
established at Kismet, in Seward 
county. It is being printed in the 
office of the Liberal News. 

A. Li. Morford has bought the Ga- 
lena Journal subscription list and 
will issue that paper from his own 
Job printing shop in that town. 

Mrs. Tom Thompson of the How- 
ard Currant is the author of an en- 
tertaining little book "Grandmother's 
Rose" which includes several short 
stories, some sketches, and many of 
the writer's well-known paragraphs. 

In December the Belle Plaine News 
printed No. 1 of Volume 50. For 35 
years J. Byron Cain has been editor 
and publisher of the News and has 
done more perhaps than all others 
to put and keep Belle Plaine on the 
map. 

The Sedan Times-Star has grown 
and grown, and so has deserved the 
larger and finer quarters to which it 
has been moved. It completely out- 
jrew the old location where it had 
been housed for so many years. C. 
A. Dunn is editor and publisher. 



NEW BOARD CREATED 

FOR AGGIE YEAR BOOK 



A "Who's Who in Wamego and 
Why" column in the Wamego Re- 
porter is a splendid front page fea- 
ture which gives credit to whom 
credit is due along the main street 
of that Pottawatomie county town. 
A halftone of the individual written 
about is used. 

Hugh J. Powell and Stanley Platz, 
publishers of the Coffeyville Journal, 
have purchased the Morning News 
from J. H. Keith, who bought the 
News from A. J. Valentine last 
spring. The Journal was founded in 
1875 by the well-known Wm. A. Pef- 
fer. The News was founded 10 years 
ago by Valentine. 

The Chase County News of Strong 
City is one of the best Kansas week- 
lies from a typographical standpoint. 
The front page has its news nicely 
displayed with headlines that are 
graduated in just the right propor- 
tion, the advertisements are nicely 
set and are pyramided, and the in- 
side news pages well arranged. High 
school students from several schools 
of the county supply Harold B. Iliff, 
owner, with a lot of good news copy. 



Royal Purple to He Under Supervision 
of Hoard of Directors, Start- 
ing Next Fail 

Reorganization of the plan of ad- 
ministration of the Royal Purple, 
year book of the college published by 
the senior class, has been announced 
by Tudor J. Charles, president of the 
Student Governing association. The 
plan, which is to take effect with the 
1930 annual, was proposed by a fac- 
ulty committee and approved by the 
S. G. A. and the president of the col- 
lege. 

General control of the publication 
is to be in the hands of a board of 
directors, three members to be stu- 
dents appointed by the S. G. A. and 
two members to be from the faculty. 

The staff in the future is to consist 
of an editor, business manager, and 
treasurer, to be paid stated salaries, 
and other staff members selected 
from the three upper classes. Two 
nominees each for the positions of 
editor, business manager, and treas- 
urer are to be named by the board 
of directors before February 1 of 
each year, and final selections will be 
made by student ballot. Additional 
candidates may be placed in nomina- 
tion by student petition, provided the 
candidates meet the approval of the 
board. 

Sophomore and junior members of 
the staff are to be selected by the 
editor from a group recommended by 
a committee consisting of the head 
of the department of industrial jour- 
nalism as chairman, and representa- 
tives from each division and the va- 
rious student publications. 

Faculty members of the board of 
directors are Prof. H. W. Davis, head 
of the department of English, and 
Prof. E. T. Keith, of the department 
of industrial journalism and print- 
ing. Professor Davis is chairman. 
Student members of the board are 
Helen Sloan, Hutchinson; James 
Yeager, Bazaar, and Helen Condell, 
El Dorado. 



Sixteen and 18 Year Tests Show Rota- 
tion Increased Wheat Yield Four 
Uushels — Corn Approximate- 
ly 10 Bushels 

Advantageous effects of crop rota- 
tion where it includes legumes were 
pointed out recently at several leg- 
ume schools in northeastern Kansas 
by Dr. M. C. Sewell, soils specialist of 
the college. Summarized, four prin- 
cipal advantages of rotation are: 
control of weed, crop pests, and plant 
diseases; rendering manure and 
chemical fertilizers more effective; 
increasing the soil supply of organic 
matter and nitrogen, improving tilth, 
and conserving the soil reserve of 
plant nutrients; different crops in 
themselves exert beneficial effects on 
those which follow. 

"Within our own state climatic 
conditions determine whether rota- 
tions will increase crop yields," Doc- 
tor Sewell explained. "In western 
Kansas for instance, we cannot ad- 
vise crop rotation on the basis of any 
increase of wheat yields because of 
crop rotation. In eastern Kansas, 
there is no question of the desirabil- 
ity of crop rotation. 

LONG TIME AVERAGES 

"In Riley county at Manhattan, we 
have an 18 year comparison of wheat 
grown continuously on the same land 
and wheat grown in a simple three 
year rotation of corn, oats, and 
wheat. In both instances various 
cultural treatments were regularly 
practiced. For the same treatment 
the yields of wheat have . averaged 
four bushels per acre greater in the 
rotation." 

Te effect of rotation on yield is 
more marked in the case of corn 
yields. For a period of 16 years, 
corn yields in various rotations and 
where grown continuously have been 
as follows: 

Yield per acre 
Cropping system Average 

Alfalfa 1 years 

Corn, wheat, wheat 

(16 year rotation) 31.7 bu. 

Cowpeas, wheat, corn 

(3 year rotation) 30.0 bu. 

Corn, corn, wheat 

(3 year rotation) 2fi.5 bu. 

Continuous corn 21.3 bu. 

This comparison shows the marked 
effect of alfalfa in the rotation on 
corn yields, according to Doctor Sew- 
ell. Compared with continuous crop- 
ping the average increase of corn 
production is 10 bushels per acre. 
ALFALFA A SOIL IMPROVER 

In the alfalfa rotation just cited, 
alfalfa is grown only four years on 
a field during a 16 year period. It is 
probable that the corn yields would 
be increased more were sweet clover 
also introduced into this rotation. 
The average yield of approximately 
32 bushels per acre may not seem 
large. However, it is a 16 year aver- 
age for corn produced on upland. 
During two of the years, 1913 and 
1918, no grain was produced. The 
yields in certain years have been as 
high as 70 bushels per acre. 

"Alfalfa is a soil improving crop 
in addition to being a valuable cash 
crop or forage crop," the college crop 
specialist continued. "In order to 
obtain full benefits of the crop, both 
from standpoint of cash income and 
soil improvement, we do not advise 
growing alfalfa more than six years 
on a field in rotaton with other crops, 
and advise four year stands of alfalfa 
where practical. With the usual gen- 
eral cropping systems this requires 
all farm fields to be in alfalfa four 
years out of every 12 to 16 years, and 
thus insures larger yields for the 
grain crops that follow the alfalfa. 

"When alfalfa is plowed up, the 
best time for breaking is in the fall. 
Corn can usually safely follow alfalfa 
in northeastern Kansas. 

SEEDBED REQUIREMENTS 

"Sweet clover has the same seed- 
bed requirements as alfalfa — shallow 
plowed ground, clean seedbed, and 
firm seedbed. Early spring planting, 
however, is best for sweet clover. If 
seeded in oats, sweet clover is cross 
drilled immediately after oats are 
planted. In such combination seed- 
ing, the rate of planting oats should 
be lighter than usual." 



Let a fool hold his tongue and he 
will pass for a sage. 

— Plubius Syrus. 



